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THE FOUNBATTON YEARS 



The one greatest need in Australia — ^ heed voiced by every leader 
that I have met— Hs for sbriic means of checking impartially the work 
of the school and of supplying, reliable information for continuous 
development . . . An Institute of Child Welfare Research . . . together 
with a Bureau of Reference arid Research, sUch as many of our cities 
maintain, would be a god -send to Australia and New Zealand. The 
only ob5tacle5 are the interstate jealousies which I fancy can be over- 
come by judicious restrictions on any grarits that might be made for 
the purpose.* 

This statement was part of a brief and poihted report oh Australiah 
cducation in 1928 by_ James E. RusselK Emeritus Deah of Teachers 
College, Columbia University, New York. Two years later, oh 
_ip— II February 1930, : a small cbhferehce of educators met in 
Melbourne and formally established a hew institution, the 
Australian Council for Educational Research (ACER), to commence 
op>eratibh dh i April 1930. 

The Australiah Couhcil for Educational Research was an 
Australiah ihstitutibh founded by American philanthropy, ft was 
designed, staffed, and riih by Australians, bat wholly sustained By 
American funds for the first i 3 years of its existence. Its Foundation 
was the ctilmination of Jtiuch-acdyjty a^d tfiou^tFtil planning by a 
group of leading Australian -educators and the Carnegie Corporation 
of New_Yott -The Carnegie Corporation had been established in 
19J L- to promote the advancement and difTusion of knowledge and 
understanding among the people of the United States*. Six years 
later, a proportion of its resources were set aside as a special fund *for 

^ X-E. Russell, Australia arid New Zealand, Report, 1928, pp.3 i - 2, Garncgic Cor- 
poration (Camcor) archives. 
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use ill Canada or the British cdlbhies'^, and in the mid -twenties it 
started to look into the pdssibiHty of aiding educational effort in 
Australia arid New Zealand.* 

Visit by James E. Russell 

In 1928 from 20 March to 8 May, James Russell, recently retired 
from Teachers College, Columbia University, which during the past 
25 years he had built up into the finest school of education in the 
world, visited AustraHa on behalf of the Carnegie Corporation to 
assess the current state of education and exammcL ways in which ap- 
propriate assistance might be provided . He was struck By the degree 
of administrative centralization, theextcnt of interstate jealousy, and 
the urgent need to devise methods *to keep the system alive and 

alert*:^ - - - 

in Sydney and Melbourne he had lengthy discussions with H.T. 
Lov^lk Professor of Psychology in the University of Sydney, A_. 
Mackie^ Professor of Education in the University :o£ Sydney and 
Principal of the Sydney Teachers College, and Frank Tate, Director 
of Education in Victoria. In April, while in Melbourne, he v^rotc 
from Menzies Hotel to Lovell, suggesting that he take the lead in 
Forming a proposal For an institute of child study and welfare, arid to 
Frank Tate requesting him to organize the matter of an educational 
research bureau, so that by the time of his returri to New York iri 
August 1928 there would be some reasbriably cbricrete proposals to 
put before the Corporation for its cbnsideratibri arid possible finan- 
cial support. 

In making these suggestibris to the two Australians arid their col- 
leagues, Russell was fbllbwirig the principle that Kcppel, the presi- 
derit bf the Carriegie Cbrpbratibri, had developed. He had found 

^ R.M. Lester, For/y Ytan of Camegte Giving, New York: Scribner's, 1941, 
pp:i7o- i, Ghartcf of Incofporafion: 

^ in 1927, the Carnegie GorpoEation made its first four grants in Australia: to the 
Australian National Research Cbuhcil, the/orcruhher bf the Australian Academy 
oL^icncc and the Academy of the &>cial &iences |n Australia, for general assis- 
tance with scientific research; to the University of Mejbourn^ the University 
of Sydney f(^r their adult education programs; and to the Central Lending Library 
in Sydney for the purchase bf books for tutorial classes. 

^ ^r^SJ (Mclbbufnc), i6 April 1928, p.14. 
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from his experience with activities .supported By the Corporation 
that models introduced from other countries were seldom a success, 
it was better to use them as suggestions and stimuli to planning that 
was undertaken by local interested people who with appropriate 
support might develop, for their own felt needs, viable institutions 
and practicfs of- their own creation. The Australian Council for 
Educational Research was to be such an institution. From Russell's 
diagnosis of Aastraiia's educational needs and his suggestive prod- 
ding, of selected educators, it was to be shaped, staffed, and directed 
by local people according to their own views of what was practicable 
and desirable in an Australian situation. 

Preliminary Discussions 

During May 1928 there were discL;s;;idns between Tate, LovelK and 
several other educators in New South Wales and Victoria and, in 
June, Tate formally consulted his fellow directors of ^duc^tion ^" ^he 
other States at their bichriial conference in Adelaide: He argued that, 
although during the past 30 years there had been_a great advance in 
providing better practical educational f^cilitles.^^'tfie time is, 
hov^cver, overdue for patient and careful iavestigadon of the: funda- 
mental coriditibris determining the best lines of educational advance'. 
In the ordinary course of their job,, teachers, _teacher-traincrs, and 
administrators had no time to spare for the necessary educational 
research. 'It would', he suggested,-'he a wonderfully fine thing for us 
if we had the means to release from the common round and daily 
task a few of our forward -looking students.'' : 

Subsequent to this meeting, Tate wrote on 4 July to the president 
of the Carnegie Corporation a formal .application 'for a grant for a 
term of- years in order to provide _for the establishment of an 
Australian Institute of Educational Research'.*^ In his letter he 
quoted the directors' resolution: 

' F. Tate to H.T. Lbvcll, i May 1928, ACER archives, scries 49, item 171. 

^ in diarting this letter, Tate was assist e4_by_K-S^_Cuh nirigham a lecturer at the 
Melbourne Teachers College, who had recently returned from two yeare of dc^-. 
tbral work at Teachci^ College, Golambia Univereity, where he had_ mct_Russcll 
and had Been consulted by Kcppcl bri the matter of the Corporation's grant to the 
University ofM^lbpurnc in 1927. - - 

K.S. Cunningham to J.E. Russell, 31 August 1928, Carncor archives. 
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That this Cdnfererice of pircctdris of Educatibh heartily approves ( 
the proposal to establish an Aa'^traiian fnstitate of &: xatioii 
Research to carry out enquiries on the Hnes of the Bureaux ( 
Reference described by Dr J.E. Russell, formerly Dean of the Teache 
College, Columbia University, during his recent visit to the Con 
monwealth ... 

The Coriferehce feels sure that the several State Education Depan 
ments v/odd co-operate with goodwill to make the Institute a succcs 
and that the system of educational ojrganization within each Australia 
State, namely central control of all State supported schools under 
responsible Minister and Directdr, offers peculiar advantages to th 
enquirer who wishes to collect data over the whole area of a State or t 
try but an experiment covering one or more States. 

Tate further pbirite<l put that there was little doubt each depart 
mcnt would unhesitatingly grant leave of absence on full or part pa 
to any of its officers selected to work on ah inquiry that cbmmendc 
itself to the minister or director, that the Victorian Minister ha 
assured him that this course would be adopted in Victoria, arid th< 
the other directors were confident that their States wbiild act iri th 
same way: Such a procedure would save the new body a corisidera 
ble amounr of- money: Despite the confidence of his prediction, i 
was an- expectation that Tate was not to see fulfilled. 

Qn the matter of organization, he wrote that there was a igddd ari< 
saccessrd model for it in ^he Council for Scientific and Industria 
Research (CSIR) which faad_ in rach State a strong expert committe 
to make recommendations to ismall central executive of three mem 
bers who _determ"kied policy and made decisions on all importan 
proposals.' If the proposal for an institute of child study and_ chili 
welfare were also successful, ajid it too had the directors' support 
both bodies should work closely together under the one central ex 
ecutive. j _ _ 

He wrbte, at the same time, to Russell of the /fine unanimity 
among the directbrs in regard to the proposal, and that he himsel 

' Tate and Hansen, his successor as Director of Eduction in Victoria, had discusscc 
with_Rivcti, the Executive Officer of GSiR, possible ways of organizing the ncv 
educational research body based on CSIIt^ experience. 

A.C.D. Rivell to A. Mackic supporting G.S. Browne's application for the fwsi- 
tion of Executive Officer of the ACER, 21 January 1930, ACER archives, scric; 
49, item 172. 
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lad got very much in love' with it. Russell replied on behalf of the 
Zarriegie Corpbratioh in a letter addressed to Tate, Mackic, Lbvell, 
ihd other Australian educationists', stating that the Cbrpbratidn 
viewed the proposal with interest. He added: 

If and when you shall have perfected an organization capable of ad- 
minisjccring funds and of directing scientific investigations, this Cor- 
pbratibri will grant a total sum of £50 bob payable in annual instal- 
ments of £5000 from January I, 1930. 

t would alsb entertain an applicatibn for an additibnal sum to cover 
casbnablc administrative expenses and the salary of an Executive 
Jfficcr. 

This was a generous agreement in principle bn the part of the 
Zorpbratibn, achieved withbut demur almost immediately oh 
lussell's return to New Ybrk. He went on in his letter, however, tb 
)biht but that there was sbrhc soHd work tb be done before the grant 
vould actually be made. He suggested a meeting of 'leading rcprc- 
ehtatives of educatibri in all your States' tb formulate a constitution 
hd by-laws fbr the proposed Institute which should be: 

independent of control by any University, State School system or po- 
litical party. Its scope should be as wide as the Commonwealth and 
its findings should be of service hot only tb Australia but of interest tb 
the world at large. 

bmc of the basic questions to be thought about were: - what should 
>e the size and composition of the directorate; how to -secure the co- 
iperation of the several States; how to sdecta competent Executive 
Officer; what were his duties to be; where should the headquaners 
c located; .what w-as the estimated expenditure per annum of the 
entral office; how to disseminate the: findings of any investigation; 
F travel grants were to be made by the Corporation, could the In- 
titutc make appropriate nominations?. These and many other rel- 
ted questions were, listed byLRussel.l for the sponsors tb work on. 
lie Corporation asked that Tate, Mackic, and Lbvell act as a com- 
littcc to determine who should be in vited frbm each of the States tb 
meeting which Tate should arrange in Melbourne. To facilitate the 
Toceedings, a draft for £200 was sent with which to pay the deleg- 
tes' travelling expenses; arid, to give a J>bssiblc future Executive 
)fficcr ari oppbrturiity to study the brgariizatibri of educational 
csearch iri the Uriited States, the Cbrpdratidri offered to pay the ex- 
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pehscs of ii visit to the USA by one of two persons qualified 
direct arid cbriHuct rescarcii in eu-ication*: In another letter of i 
sarrie date, Rusi;irll adv^iscd Tate: 

Reprcs<''H,iT:ibh on a state uasis ^locs not seem to mc dcsif^^^^^ 

one iropor^rit maticr is that you shoald be able to act together wi 

out fr^cdoii in the interests of education in Austraha. 

The First E xecutive: Tate, Mackk, and Lovell 

On 5 December 1928, Tate met in Sydney with Mackie and Lov 
as ah executive committee to do the rundamcntal preparatory wot 
These three were to cbritinuc as the executive group for the new i 
stitutibh for the next 1 1 years, Tate as President^ taveil as Vi< 
President, and Mackie as the third member^ 0n Tatels death 
1939 Lovell succeeded him as president until 1948^ and MacI 
became the vice-president: When the Executive ©fficer was a 
pointed in February 1930, he too joined the executive and remain 
with it until his retirement in 1954. There was thus a rcmarkal 
degree of continuity throughout the planning stage and formati 
years of the institution: _ _ 

Tate was undoubtedly the driving force. For a quarter of a cc 
tary^ -he- had successfully directed and developed the educati 
system in Jtfie State of Victoria. He was dynamic and skilled in a 
ministration. He impressed the: Carnegie Cbrpbratibri executii 
with his quick grasp of ideas, his ability to fbrmulate pblicy a 
make decisijons, and the confidence which his fellow directors 
education placed in him. He and Russell hit it bff tbgether perfec 
and enjoyed one ahbther*s cbmpahy immensely. He was a coiivi* 
companion, and had a capacity to get the best but of his interst 
colleagues with a minimum bf friction. He had no experience 
educational research but, at least, was able to appreciate the kinds 
things that his fellow administrators might regard asJraportant. ^ 
was he ah educatibhal philbsdpher: He was .an intelligent educa 
of liberal principles, as they were understood in the I920s^wit] 
capacity tb seize on and support the idea or practice that seemed 
hirri best suited to the cnrrent situation and the foreseeable futui 

Mackie was-mucRmore oF an academic educator^ He was a S 
who had been principal of the Sydney Teachers College since i §>< 
and had worked it up by the IL92OS into a sizable institutibh wh 
was making a greater contribution to educational research a 
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hbiarship than any other in Aastraiia. Even so, Russell was h6% 
ipressed with it. He reported that the curriculum v^asi narrow and 
at, although in the soniewhat static system, of New South Wales 
lucatidn it was irapcratiye_to teep the teachers college 'alive and 
crt\ there was 'litrle evidence^F such a state at present*. The staff 
as gocd, but lacking iiLexperimental and research ability.* Mackie 
id had a phiiosophicai training, v^rote several pieces on basic 
lucaiional qacstions,_had a considerable interest in the newer ideas 
-cdacation ani educational research, had been involved with his 
aff in some small empirical investigations, and had written a sub- 
antial jcssay on the nature and; scope of experimental educatibri. 
is_ interests and his contribution were sufficiently well known 
>road for him to be elected an honorary member of the Society of 
icpcrimcntal Pedagogy in Petrograd in 1914, at the instance of the 
IcBrated experimentalist, Netschayev. Since he had also 

ren Professor of Education at the University of Sydney. He had a 
itical tnind and a prickly personality. In the 1920s he was un- 
^ubtcdly the clearest, most incisive, and advanced thinker in 
astral ian education. : :i: 

Lovell had been a lecturer at the Sydney Teachers eollegc, went 
» Jena in 1907 for doctoral work with the renowjicd_^dncator of 
le day, Wilhelm Rein, and was weli read in -experimental psyr 
ibldgy. He jbiried the staff of the University_ of Sydney in 191 3 
id, there, became the first Pcofessor of Psychology in Australia; in 
928. He was a scholar and a Jinguist, knowledgeable oyer a wide 
eld of psychology and witta^ preference for Functional views. Ac- 
)rdingly he encouraged empirical investigation and the applicatibri 
F psychology to practical situations such as education and child gui- 
mcc. ilothing eventually came of the proposal that Russell had 
icouraged him to put forward for an institute of child study and 
iild welfare, and he joined wholeheartedly with Tate in the task of 
cvcloping the educational research orgahizatibri. He was a patient 
id agreeable person who worked well with Tate but had a difficult 
rlationship with Mackie. 

The thrcci members of the executive were jbihed in the Sydney 
iccting by P.R. Cole, the Vice-Principal of the Sydney Teachers 

f:E: Russell, Australia and New Zealand. Report, 1928, pp.6- 7, Carhcbr 
archives. 




College. Cole was a scholarly person whose principal interest i 
research was in the history of western education bri which 
published several widely read mdndgraphs. He was a local teac 
who, ia 1505, had gone to Teachers College, Columbia Uriivcn 
for his doctoral work and, on his return in 19 id to the Sydney c 
iege, became -its Vice-Principal. Cole tod became associated vs 
the new research body from 1930 to 1943. 

Hi^ executivcL meeting in Sydney on 5 December 1928 mi 
Mackie its. secxctary, agreed upon six main steps in the organizat 
of tRe proposed institution, and informed the Corpdration of th< 

(a) On 13 April i928,_a weclcaSer fiassell left Sydney, a f 
tional Institute of Education oFNew South Wales^_ had been est; 
lished at a_ meeting at the University of Sydney presided over hy_ 
university *s vice-chancellor and attended By interested educat 
mainly from the university and the teachers college.'^ Two we 
later, at a further meeting, Mackie was elected president, and G 
secretary, and a resolution was passed *that a program shall be p 
pared of educational research and progress to be aimed at by the 1 
stitute.*^- The executive committee decided that the New S01 
Wales National Institute was a suitable body for securing local 
terest in educatibrial research and could be used as *a model for sir 
lar institutes to be formed in the other States'. The pattern, they fi 

' 17_Q^^S*^IA9A9 the name was changedjb the NewSouih Wales Institute 
Educational Research (NSWIER) to conform to the names of the Institutes th 
by then, had been formed in the other States. 

Since 1910 there had been an Edacatioti Society at the Sydney Teachers Gollt 
which had been interested in the prbmotioh of educational research and respoh 
ble Tor the publicaticyi of more than 40 monographs many of which were 1 
result of research by members of the Society in its first i o years. With the ft 
mation of the Institute and the absorption into it of many of the college staff, 1 
Society, which had hot been active for some time, ceased to exist: 

' ^ NSWIER MinuteBbbk,-27 April 1928, MiichelLitbrary, Sydney: _ 

The proposed ACER difrered_ from the existing CSIR in two significant way 
In the CSIR, the state and national- CQunciU and the central .executive were a 
pointed by the Commonwealth Government; in the ACER, they were to 
ejected by interested educatdi^ in each State. For the CSIR, leading scienti 
thrbughbut Australia worked out and endeavoured tb cbst an initial program 
^i^sirabje research; jJie ACER was establish^^ wijbout the prclijn in#ry _qf anal^ 
ing Australia's educational research needs, though the leading educators took p, 
in the process, and without setting up a program which would justify its esta 
lishmeht. 
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brrespbhded" somewhat to the state councikset up m conjunction 
krith what they referred to as the CoramonweaJth Bureau of Science 
nd Industry. Accordingly they-wrote .to representative educators in 
ach State informing thera-ofj:&c current negotiations with the Car- 
icgic Corporation and sug^ting that they form in their State an in- 
titutc for educational research similar to the existing one in New 
outh Wales^ details of which were enclosed, and that in due course 
hey send representatives to a meeting in Melbourne \tp discuss the 
onstitution of the Australian Institute for Educational Services and 
Research': 

(B) The memBership of the council of the 'Commonwealth Ih- 
titute for Educational Service and Research' was to consist of 

(!) the present executive _ 

(ii) one member nominated by each State Institute 

(ill) three co-opted members 

(iv) the executive officer or direaor of research. 

t would ie, they_ argued, a representative non-political Body not 
ircctly connected v/ith any ^vernment department, state or 
;derah and it could include useful people who might not Be chosen 
D represent a State Institute. 

|c) The future Business of the executive committee would Be to 
apervise the finances of the Institute, select ah Executive Officer, 
onsider or initiate proposals for assistance in the study of educa- 
ional proBlcms,_approye of the puBlicatioh of reports, arid report 
nnualiy to the Carnegie Corpbratibh. : : i 

(d) The Executive Officer was tb Be called the Director of In - 
•cstigatibn and Research. His salary should not be Jess than_£ i ooo 
►er annum, and office expenses not more than £i 500; annual ad- 
ministrative expenses were therefore expected to Be aBout £2 500. 
This was the ambuht that the Corporation eventually paid when the 
buncil was cstaBlishcd. - _ 

The Executive Officer was- to review applications for assistance, 
ribhitbr the progress of- the various investigations, co-ordinate 
esults, arrange puhlicatioo, lecture occasionally in each State, and 
eport Jegolarly to thc executive. Although he was to Be a person 
[iHlificd-to rondnct research, the executive apparently did not sec 
[im Becoming personally involved in much research. In fact, the 
entral office appeared to Be an administrative rather than a research 
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centre. The research work was to Be associated with the State In- 
stitutes or with individuals in the field financially assisted and ad- 
vised from the central office. 

In respect to the two possible research directors who might visit 
the United States, the executive committee suggested Dr G.E. - 
Phillips arid Dr K.S. Cuririirigham. Dr Phillips, who was theri in 
charge of the Glerifield Special School, New South Wales, arid had 
beeri a uriiversity lecturer bri experimcrital methods iri educatibri 
sirice 1 91 8, was regarded by the executive as a persbri bf great com- 
petence iri research. *There is certainly rib brie in Australia', they 
wrote to the Corpbratibri, *so well qualified in all respects for the 
difficiilt arid respbrisible position of director.' Dr Cuririirigham rari a 
psychblbgical laboratory at the Melbdiifric Teachers College arid also 
lectured at the University bf Melbourne iri psychblogy arid experi- 
mental education. The executive committee had *a high opinion bf 
his qualifications, but consider that his claims to the position of 
director are not equal to those of Dr Phiiiips':*^ Nevertheless they 
thought it desirable that both should go: _ __ 

(c)The first -meeting of the proposed council was to take place in 

1929 in February x)r laten .__ _ 

:_ _(!) IF the GarnegieL Corporation, were interrstcB in making grants 
for travel and study overseas, the proposed: council with its contacts 
tJirougH the State Institutes would be well placed to provide the 
Corporation with information and nominations. 

The Institutes and the Constitutional Committee 

During 1929 each State except Queensland established an Institute 
on the New South Wales model. The executive sent letters *tb the 
schools bf educatibri of the varibus Australiari uriiversities, or, in the 
abscrice of a school bf educatibri, to the head of the teachers college' 
suggestirig that steps be takeri by them to form State Iristitutes. Tate 
reirifbrced the rilattcr by seridirig a letter to each bf the directors bf 
educatibri irifbrriiirig them bf current progress arid enclosing a copy 
of the executive's letter cbricerriirig the need to establish Institutes. 
The South Australian Institute came into being in January 1929, the 
Victorian on 22 May, the Tasmanian in October, the Western 

*^ A. Mackic, secretary of the executive committee, to j.E. Russell, i 2 December 
1928, Cariicbr archives. 
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tostralian in November, and the Queensland in May 1930: in each 
asc the director of education was formally elected patron ofihe new 
ody, and the professor of education or head of the teachers college 
ecame the first president. _ _ j 1 _i 

Phillips was granted leave by the New South Wales Minister for 
SBlic Instruction and left on 4 April 1929 for the USA-to study the 
rganization and state of educational research. Cunningham was to 
ave travelled with him but was refused leave by the yictorian 
klinistcr. This setback caused some worry the executive who 
Kou^t the Victorian action might be regarded by their Carnegie 
ponsors as evidence that Australian edacationaLaathori ties were jiot 
cry solidly behind the proposal to establish^-research coundl. The 
natter, however, was hot raised by xhc Corporation. Phillips's trip 
ppeared to increase the executive's expectation that he would be the 
kecutive Officer of the new institution. Lbvell, apparently con- 
vinced of such ah outcome, even wrote ta Cunningham sympathiz- 
ng with his bcihg denied the visit to the United States, and ehquir- 
hg whether he would be. interested in being Phillips's successor at 
he Glehficld SpeciaL School in New South Wales, ; 

Oh 5 August 1929 a representative from each of the States except 
5ucchslahd and the three-man executive met in Melbourne *to coh- 
idcr and formulate ... the constitution of an Australiah Educational 
Research Council, capable of administerihg funds ahd directing 
;cientific investigation'. *^ At that stage only three of the State In- 
;titutcs were rormally in existence. New South Wales, South 
Australia, and Victoria, who sent respectively T.T. Robetts*^-a lec- 
urer at Sydney Teachers College, A.J. Schul^, Principal of the 
Sdelalde Teachers College, and L.J. Wrigley, Professor of Educa- 
ion at the University of Melbburhe. From die other two States^ 
:ame R.G.: Cameron, Professor of Education at thc_ University of 
Western Australia, and J. A. Johnston, Principal .of the Hobart 
rcachcrs College. These meh together with Tate, Lovelh and 
Mackic, the three executive members, were the founding fathers of 

^ F. Tate to J;E: Russell, 6 August 1929, Carncor archives. 

* In the Australian Coondl for Educational Research, L^J ^ - 'J^J i 

it was wrbngty reconicd that the New South Wales delegate was Dt P.R. Colc.. 
Cole attended the first formally cbhstitutcd Council meeting in February 1930 
as the New South Wales rcpresenutive. 
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tfie new institmion, in. the sense that they were the first represent 
tivc an3 Aastralja-wide_ group to meet and agree upon the esscnt 
details oF its structure and operation, and were the body responsit 
for -the. proposal which the trustees of the Carnegie Cdrpdratic 
agreed xo fund. The meeting was attended also by Dr Phillips r 
cently returned from his- visit to the USA, and by G.T. Fryer, tj 
president of the Federal State School Teachers Association « 
Australia which had expressed great interest in the project: 1 
satisfy, the Corporation it was necessary to show that responsib 
educators in most of the Australian States were willing to agree on 
draft constitution for a workable national research organization. Tl 
state delegates did not write a Formal constitution but they did con 
lb a unanimous agreement on the fundamental ideas and details froi 
which a constitutio_n could be drafted.: 

At the meeting Tate recapitulated _thc history of the movemen 
Phillips reported dri research in the USA, and the delegates Jiad fc 
cbhsidcratidn both the executive's proposals, oFthe previous Decern 
ber to the Carnegie Cbrpbratidri, and a brieF proposed constitutio 
prepiared by Mackie. 

The meetihg agreed bh a narrie For the new ihstitutibh. Over tfc 
past year there had been many prbpbsals. It had been varibusl 
called: 

Cdmmdri wealth Institute for Educatidhai Service arid Research 
Australian Institute for Educational Services and Research 
Australian Institute for Educational Research and Service 
Australian Cduricil for Educational Research and Service 
Institute for Educational Service and Research 
Aurtralian Institute of Educational Enquiry and Research 
Federal Council for Research in Educatidh 
Federal Institute of Educational Research 
Australian Lnstitute of Educational Research 
Australian Educational Research Council 
Australian Cduricil fbir Ediicatidrial Research. 

Oil theTnatter of the name there were three questions: Should thi 
new body b^ called an institute like the state groups, or a council lih 
its _scientific predecessor, CSlR:. Should it be xalled a common- 
wealth, federal, or^ustralian organization.^ And should it indicate 
that its concern was to be as much with practical service to educatioi 
as with research.*^ The meeting finally decided on the name 
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Australian Educational Research Council and it was under this 
name that the Carnegie Corporatibri referred to it two months later 
wh^n it granted funds for its establishment and maintenance:.^ ^ 

The mectihg of state delegates agreed also on the objects oF^ the 
lew CouhciK bri its size, cbmpdsitidn, and powers, and on„the need 
:o appoint ah Executive Officer. The Council and the Executive 
Dfficer were to hold office for three years,- and nornaally to meet 
:>hce a year in Melbdurrie or Sydney. The Sydney group proposed 
:hat the Council should meet twice a year alternatelyjn Sydney and 
Melbbufrie, and later, in 193 3 when the Melbourne members of the 
executive were touring overseas^ managed to achieve their hearths 
desire by organizing tw^ meetings much to the surprise and dismay 
of the absent Victorians, h was an experiment that was to be repe- 
jted i. I frequently and only in exceptional circumstances. 

Tate and Mackie took notes at the meeting, and the executive 
subsequentiy discussed and agreed-upon a draft cbhstitutibh submit- 
ted to It by Tate in September. The form and most bf the wording 
□f the document which eventually became the accepted cohstitutibri 
were undoubtedly Tatc*s. There are still in existence, in his hand- 
writing, the various drafts through which he firmed up the final pro- 
duct. In onc of them, his lifelong cbritributibri to education in the 
State of Victoria apparently caused a Freudian slif) when he wrote 
chat the first object bf the Australian Educational Research Council 
was 'to promote generally, as far as possible, in co-operation with 
existing institutibns the cause bf research and investigation in educa- 
tion in Victoria*! 

Carnegie Corporation Grant 

Meanwhile, on the day after the August meeting, Tate wrote to 
ElusseU in New York reporting bn a very successful meeting of 
representative educationalists from each Australian State*, proposing 
:he establishment of the Australian Educatib rial Research Council in 
:he terms that the delegates had agreed upbri, applyirig formally for 
ts approval by the Carnegie Corporatibri, arid asking to be informed 
3f the decision by cable. Ori the cbpy received by the CorporatLOn, 
President keppel noted iri pericil /Cable when Dean^Rossell ap- 
proves*. Russell, however, was in Europe for th^ suinmer. Keppel 
cherefbre cabled tb Tate bri i 3 Septemijer tha^ a recommendation to 
approve a grarit would be put to the October meeting of his trustees. 
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Russell oh His return early in October duly gave the proposal hi, 
blessing, hot however without two misgivihgs about which he wrot( 
to Tate. He noted that the word ^service' had bech omitted from thi 
title of the ihstitutibh ahd that ah emphasis was bcihg placed bi 
^research'. He warhed against the possibility of *ovcr emphasis or 
research of a sterile sbrt\ and suggested the heed in Australia for th( 
kind of service *which brdiharily is riot rated as research'. Ari irifbr- 
riiative survey of cducatibrial devcloprrierits iri Australia arid abrdac 
or a critical study of selected teachirig practices, for cxariiple, rilay b< 
'capable of application iri professiorial service*, arid therefore worthy 
of the Councirs ericouragement and support: His other qualm gav( 
him more anxiety. He feared an Australian tendency to try tc 
moUify sectionai interests, particularly those of the States: The pro- 
posed organitation being based on State institutes might tend to tr^ 
to distribute funds equally between the six States: He wrote: 

The doctrine of states rights has come so near to wrecking the Uhitec 
Slates of America that I dread to sec it appear ih a professiorial spHen 
which should know no bourtdis short of national limits if indeed then 
should be any sectional limits whatever. 

It was therefore most important that the central council should _b< 
strong and should act only in the national interest. *\Vhat is best foi 
Australia', he concluded^ *is the sole crit_erion of professional worth 
in the adniinistration of your trust.' Russell was immensely in- 
terested in the project. and pleased that it had made good progress. *1 
have so great personal interest in it*, he declared^that I shall watch 
your progress with almost paternal sblicitude.**' The executive cbh- 
sidercd: Russell's warhihgSv agreed that they were appbsite, and 
decided to^ehsurc that the idea of service should appear promihehtly 
ih the fihaj versioh bf the cbhstitutibh.'^ 

Oh 1 5 October 1929, the trustees bf the Carriegie Cbrpbratibri 
had befbre them the fbllbwirig recdriimcridatidri to which they gave 
their apprbval: 

AUSTRALIAN EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH GiSUNeiL 



' J.E. Russell to F. Tate, i o October 1 929, Carncor archives. 
^ F. Tate to J.E. Russell, 4 December 1 929, Carncor archives. 
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Support - -- 

The most important recommendation made Hy Dean Janics H. Russell, 
tipon his return irom Australasia, had to do with die estitl^lishmeiu. 
under support by th- Corporation, oi* an Australian Institute of 
Educational Service and Research. In his judgment, the whole state 
educaiionaj system needs stinuilation from within, arid a siiiall in- 
stitute under highly competerit tlirectiori which wcitiid huHd.uf) its 
own staff. Hut would assign needed pieces oF w»)rk to; men in tlie 
educational system, to. be.carried on in connection with their daily 
tasb, would furnish the West possible means of givirtg the needed 
stimulation. Three men who, by commoTi consent, are the educa- 
tional leaders in Ausiraha, Messrs Tate, Mackie, and I^)vell, have 
agreed to direct the affiiirs of the Institute if it is established; The plan 
of organi7-ition submitted has been approved by Dean RiisselU who 
regards it as etninently satisfiictory. The Executive Committee 
recommends the adoption of the following resolution: 
RESOLVED, that, from the balance available for appropriation iji the 
Special Fund {applicable elsewhere than in USA), the sum of two 
hundred arid fifty thousand dollars ($2 50 ooo). payable $2 5 bod an- 
nually for ten. years beginning [929- 30, be, arid it hereby is. ap- 
propriated to the Australian Educational Research Council for support 
of its program of educational service. 

In the Australian currency of the time the sum was £50 000 
payable at £5000 annually, and the Corporation's tre;isnrer was in- 
structed to pay annually '$2 \ bod or so rtiuch thcreoF as may be 
necessary to make £5000'. The grant was to be available From i 
January 1930. _ - . , 

In a letter to Tate conveying the Corporation V resolution, the 
secretary indicated that ah addittbnai sum for the payment of the 
Executive Officer's salary and other administrative expenses would 
be recommended at a later meeting. This grant of an addi tip nal 
£12 ^00 to cover council expenses for a five-year period was duly 
agreed to in February 1930. - 

Thirty years later, on the occasion oF its fiftieth anniversary in 
1 96 1 when the Carnegie Corporation published a summary of its 
activities, it recorded that the JVCER had received, for a variety of 
purposes, a total of US$541 021. The next most substantial 
beneficiary in Australia was _tfie Commonwealth Scientific and In- 
dustrial Research Organization (CSIRO) with US$250 bod for the 
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construction o^ a radio tclcrscopLc. Most oF its remaining i 1:5 grants 
to Australian institutions_wcrc for the support oFart, music, libraries, 
and scientific research. Over the first 50 years oFthc Corporation's 
history, a total of ySS2 4. 5 million was expended on various projects 
throughout the British Cbmmohwealth. The total of grants for 
Australia was US$1.5 million and, in addition, about 400 
Australians received travel grants to visit, principally, the USA and 
Europe. In Australia, at least up to the outbreak of World War II, 
most of its activities were channelled through the ACER which, as a 
later chief executive of the program put it, 'became during the pre- 
war period the eyes and cars of the Cbrpbratiori in Australia*.'' 

First Council Meeting 

The final step in the launching of the ACER tbdk place on i d- i i 
February 1930. The executive organized for that date the first 
meeting of the Provisional Council of the new body in the board 
nx3m of the University of Melbourne. The personnel was almost 
the same as that of the meeting in the preceding August. There were 
the three, executive members, Tate, Lovell, and Mack^e, and one 
representative from each of the State Institutes, all of which had by 
thca_ cojne into being: Cameron again represented Western 
Australia^ Schultz South Australia, and Wrigicy Victoria: The 
newcomers were Gold-for New South Wales, _H:T: Parker for 
Tasmania, from the Hobart Teachers College in place. of JoJinston 
who was ill, and J. Morris, the Principal of the Brisbane Teachers 
College, for. the newly-formed Queensland Institute. W.T. Place, 
an officer of the Victorian Education Department, who for some 
time had been assisting Tate with his correspondence, was invited to 
attend as secretary to the meeting.'^ 

Mackic, as the cxccutivc*s secretary, put thrcc main items on the 
agenda: (i) the adoption of the constitution which had been drafted 
arid circulated; (ii) the selection of an Executive Officer, and (iii) the 

" S.H. Staclcpblc, Carnegie Cdrpdratidfi: Commonweatth Program ig i 1- ig6i^ New 
York: Carnegie Corporation ot' New York, 1963, p. 12. 

W.T. Place took his annual leave to attend to the organization of tho conrcrcncc 
and its follow-up, and: was duly awarded £10 fur his services. He eventually 
became Secretary of the Victorian Hducation Department 19^4-59, and a 
mcmhcr of the Public Service Board 1959-66. 
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consideration of the allocation of funds for the current year. 
Adoption of the Consth^^^ 

The draft cbhstitutibh, with minor amendments, was adopted by the 
Council. : L 

The name was once more changed, and became the Australian 
Council for Educatibhal Research. The preceding meeting^of state 
delegates bh 5 August had recommended that all -the State Institutes 
shbUld be called 'Institutes of EducatioriaLReseaDch'. In ©ctoBer, the 
New South Wales Institute, when it agreed to conform, put forward 
the suggestion that the federal body should also Be an Australian 
Council of Educational Research. With a change of preposition 
from of to 'for*, the Coancii agreed to the new and permanent 
name. . 

There had been some sapport at the August meeting and on the 
executive for a council of nat more than i 2 members, one from each 
of the six States, three. co-opted members, and three other cb-bpted 
members 'not being ^ofessional educationalists'. The final versibri 
of the constitution, agreed to at the February meeting, dropped the 
three outsiders and_made provisiomfor a Council of brily nine mem- 
bers to Be elected for three years, The Council was tb make a report 
once i year and to hold a general meeting in August each year; bet- 
ween meetings, the executive was to have the pbwer tb cbhduct the 
Councils business. The constitution named Tate, Lbvell, and 
Mackie as the three co-opted members fbr the first three years, and 
they were duly elected respectively president, vice-president, and 
secretary. 

The purpose of the new institution. was siated at the bcgihhihg of 
the constitution. The Five 'objects of the Council' were: 

(a) 10 promote generally , as far as possible in cb-opcratibn with ex- 
isting ihsiiiuiibhs, the cause of research and investigation in 
Australia; 

(b) to make grants to assist in carrying out any research or in- 
vestigation approved by the Cbuncil; 

(c) lb publish in suitable form the results of research and investiga- 
tion approved by the: Council; 

(d) to nominate or to advise upon students of education qualified to 
carry but research cither at home or abroad; 
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(c) to take such action (indudirig the making of grants) as in the 
opiriiari of the Council may afford suitable and effective assis- 
tance to any educational experiment or development. 

In pursuit of these objects, the constitution gave the Council three 
powers or Functions: 

(a) the initiation and carrying out of researches in conhectibri with 
or for the promotion of education in all its grades; 

(b) the training of research workers and the establishment and 
awarding of educational research studentships; 

(c) the making of grants in aid of educational research, irivestiga- 
tibri arid service. 

Sehvtion of the ^xttutivt Officer 

The constitution also provided For the appointment of an Executive 
QfFicer for a period of three years in the First instance. He was to Be 
the permanent Full-time ofTicer responsible for advising the Council 
on research matters, conducting research himself, and maintaijiing 
liaison with the State Institutes. The executive had adveniseithe 
position prior ta the February meeting with a closing date of 24 
January 1930. The advertisement stated that applicants were ex- 
pected to have an honours dcg^rec in at least one of the subjects of 
education, psychology, and philosophy, and that experience in the 
conduct of educational investigation and in admihistratibh was 
desi rabl e . A sal a ry b f £ i b o b was b f fc red t o m ake the posi t io ri cb m - 
parable tb a university chair. The quality of the Field was most im- 
pressive, and the hew Council had a list of ten applicants to con- 
sider. 

G.S. Browne, who three years l^tcr became Professor of Educa- 
tion at the University of Melbourne, was 39 years old, a graduate of 
the University of Meibourne and Oxford University, and Vice- 
Principal of iS4elbourne Teachers CoUege: He had previously- been 
Vice-Principal of the Lancaster Teachers College in Eng[and_and 
had servei with distinction in the Australian army in World. War L 
He was a part-xime senior lecturer in education at the Ujiiversity oF 
Melbonrne, lecturing in educational psychology and comparative 
education: _ irL his fir^t degree at Melbourne he had completed two 
years oF pure mathematics, and subsequently had studied experimen- 
tal education and statistics at Oxford and Teachers College, Colum- 
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bia University. In 1929 he edited a volume, £^»r^//ow /w A^i^^^ 
The Master of BaUiol College, Oxford, where he Had studied, de- 
scribed him as 

full of mental activity, quick in observation, open to new ideas; a man 
of much force of character, as Well as great personal actrnction — 
altogether, one who is bound to do great things in the f^i^^ire.^' 
A.G._Butchers was 4 5 , a graduate of the Uni versity of Melbourne 
and the University of New Zealand, had taught in_Victorian JchooU 
and, from 1923 to 1936, was principal of John^McGlashan College, 
Duncdin. In 1929- 30 he pubHshed-two substantial volumes on the 

history of educatibh in New Zealand^ _ 

_ _K.S. Cunningham was 40, a graduate _of the University of 
Melbourne with first class honours in philosophy, had taught m 
Victbriah primary schools, and served in tliei_Australian army in 
Wbrld War I. He had recently completed a PhD degree at Teachers 
College, Columbia University with a good grade average and a solid 
thesis published as The Measurement of Early Uvelsaflmlligefsce. He 
was a lecturer in educational psychology at Melbourne Teachers 
Cbilegc where he ran a psychological clinic, and a part-time lecturer 
in experimental education and psychology at the University of 
Melbourne: For the past 1 5 years he had been invblved in aspects of 
educational testing and research. Hansen, the Victorian Director of 
Education, wrote to Tate: 

Not only his training arid academic standing constitute strong claims 
iri this casc» but his personality and his insight into educational prbb- 
icms should render him most valuable in connection with any research 
work to be undertaken by the Council.^" 
R. dc V. Dreyer ran a Chriic of Odic Therapy in Middle 
Brighton as a psychoanalyst arid irridologist:- He would not have 
improved his chances with the selectors by including in his applica- 
tion some advice bri the criteria for selection: 

I ridtc that among other faculties, the position is open to psychdlbgists 

G S Browne, Application for the position of executive officer, Australian 
Cbuhcil for Educacional Research, January 1930, ACER archives, series 49, 
item 172. 

^^M.P. Hansen to F. Tate, 16 December 19*9' ACER archives, series 49, item 
172. 
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with a university qualification, and allow mc to point out, sir, that the 
Movement is going to Be handicapped by this ircstriction. The 
university product of psycho Ibgy is ah anomaly arid a negative 
quality. . In him.you sec a psychologist who is not psychic, nor able to 
teach others to be psychic 

H.L. Fbwjer.was 59 and had scrvj^d in the Australian army in 
World War I.__Hc had an MA from Western Australia and a. PhD 
from London Univereity where he had worked with Spearman and 
developed a strong interest in measurement and empirical studies. 
He was a lecturer in psychology at the teachers college and part-time 
lecturer (later ah Associate Professor) in psychology at the Univer- 
sity of Western Australia^ 

H.A.K. Ham was 27, a Sydney graduate in classics then teaching 
at Melbourne Gfiurch of England Grammar School: He was a. first-^ 
rate: scholar and teacher who later Became Professor of Classical 
Studies at the University of Melbourne, wrote The Humanism of 
Cicero, dind had a monograph published by the ACER on Trahhig 
through Latin. 

E.N. McQueen was the headmaster of the Presbyterian Ladies 
Cdilegc, Cfdyddn, NSW, and had had a mbribgraph published by 
the British Journal of Psychology. 

C.R. McRac was. zj^jl young manof great intellectual gifts.. He 
had ah MA from the University of Melbourne and a PhD from 
Lbnddn Uhiversity under the superv^isioh of Spearman, Nunn^ and 
Burt. He was a lecturer at Sydney Teachers College in educational 
psychology with a strong interest in mental testing and experimental 
education* and was to be Mackie*s successor both as Principal of the 
Sydney Teachers College arid Professor of Educatjbri at the Univer- 
sity of Sydney. He eventually became Deputy yice-Charicellor of 
the Uni versity of Sydney. In 1929 he had j>ublished a widely used 
textbook* Psychoic^ and Educations arid An Oral Group Scale for 
Measuring General Ability. 

_ iG.E. Phillips was 45* a graduate of the University of Melbourne, 
MA in philosophy* and DSc from the University of London where 
he had worked in Spearman's laboratory for three years, 

^* R^J^f Y_C>rcycr to A. Mackic, 14 December 1929, ACER archives, series 49, 
item 172. 
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1 9 1 5 - I g 1 7 : Mis thesis_on Mmtal Fattgm was descri^< by ^Pea^^" 
man as among thc best that has ever bcen done hcf"^'- hif ^^^tuf*!! 
to Australia, he tau^t experimental psychology, a^^^ ^tcat^°^_aj^^ 
developed^ psychological laboratory at the Sydn^^V t^^^hf^^^C^^*: 
lege, and lectured in methods of educational research ^c^iv^^" 
sity of Sydney. In 1924 he published The masurm^^[ a/^^>7^?^^^ 
AMity. an Australian version of the Bihet scale, aniin ^ "^^8 
superintendent of the Glenfield Special School, the:fi/'^^re5|J*^nci^/ 
schooLin Australia for subnormal children. He cven^^lly ^^K^zfO^ 

Principal of the Sydney Teachers College. ^, 

_. H.L. Tonkin was 46, a graduate of the Univer5»^y M^^^^ur^,^ 

and the headmaster of Mentohe Grammar Schb^?!; ^^^^^ 

5om 1932 to 1949 he was the headmaster of Camberv^^H O^^r^^rO^^ 

School. : - ^1- 11 

Clearly, Browne, Cuririirigham, McRac,,and PhM"Ps ^^^^^ 
strong and attractive candidates: BrxJWiie was the fnos*_f^cit^"§ per- 
sonality, McRae the youngest, sharpest, and jnost c^"iin^J t^in"' 
Phillips the most accomplished and productive rese^rc^^^ ai^^Gu'^- 
ningham the most experienced in the organization (^^ ^Mn^^A 
educational research. _ _^ „ , r 

The Council had considerable difficulty in m^kitlg, its 
Evehtually they managed 10 _narrow the field to *Hr^^ carv i^t^^' 
took a ballot on the preferential system, and sd^^t^ K.^* Z^^" 
ningham as their Executive ©fficer. 

Inittai Rfsmrth Program 

In the remainder of their first meeting the Council "ia^^ its ^^^h t^^ 



" Iritcfcst in the position had also been shown by H.R. Harnlty;^^|^ ha^ P'^ A 
to enquire about the job bat had not put in a formal ^PPy-^S^^n- ^W^^ 
however, had been impressed by him and: sent to Tate rcfcrcncc^^j.hac> . kifl^g 
oiv him ^^o^l__twp_leading American edu^^ 

favourably impressed an(f W.H._KiJpatnck w^^^ wrote, S'^t)0^^ « a^^S 
;pirit pick him out in an unusual degree.. Hamley, anothcf 



spirit p 
was 47 years 

MelbQuriI"f ' 
and the .princi 



became Professor of £ducation at the Univereity of Lbndpi>- ^^sa f j^l^.^g 
great influence in the English-speaking world, and_fgr f^'^'f^^^^^^^^^ 
figure in educational research. His death in 1949 movcd.ajaS ^^?%3^oi 
education in England to write a memorial poem in Tht Journ^ J tfl^ heft- 
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The Foundation Years 



research grants, in each case to zWo of its own members: £100 was 
granted to Professor Cameron to help with some experimental work 
bri the Wihhetka Plan, and £50 to H.T. Parker for investigations 
into variatibris of iritelligericc among subnormal children. 

The Council further decided that the first research to be under- 
taken by it would be: 

(a) the standard izatibri of scholastic and mental testing for 
Australia; 

(b) a study of the number of children aged i o to 18 in each school 
grade or type of occupation; and 

(c) the fundamental problems of the primary school curriculum. 

The Gouncii*s work was to start officialiy on i April 1930. 

It is sbmewhat strange that in all the discussions and hegDtiatibhs 
that tbbk place in the two years that passed between Russell's, letter 
in April 1928, suggesting the brgariizatibh of ah Australian research 
and service bureau, to the beginning bf the Aiistraliari Council fbr 
Educational Research in April 1930, there was never any careful 
and detailed analysis of the kind of research or types of services that 
were needed by Australian education and could possibly be provided 
by the new- institution: When CSIR was contemplated, a detailed 
list of desirable research studies vstas rompiled to help provide some 
direction for jts effbrts: At no stage did Tate,_tQvelh-and Mackie or 
any other group of educators seek to put together such a statement^ 
nor, surprisingly, did the Carnegie Corporation request it; _nor was 
there any effort made to work out how various significant pieces oF 
research might be carried out, costed, and adeqiiately staffed. The 
ACER was established on the basis of a general feeling that some 
kind of research and service was needed in Australian education, but 
its founding fathers were, with only one or two exceptions, hot 
practising research workers who were cohversaht with research 
possibilities ahd with the kihd of educatibhal research that might 
make a sighificaht impact oh Australiah educatibh. A gesture was 
made at the first Cbuhcil meetihg towards a listi hg of the research 
prbjects to which priority should be giveh, but the brief statemeht bf 
them prbvided bhly vague guidelines fbr the future work of the 
ACER. 

In so far as there was a pblicy oh research, the view was widely 
held among the members of the Cbuncil and the Institutes that mbst 
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of the research would Be done through the Institutes. - Tfic^ central 
body would assist by grarits-iri-aid arid by some -co-ordinatjon, 
supervision, and advice from the Executive Officer, and perhaps By 
eventual puBlicatidn. Through the Institutes it would Be possiBle to 
develop work that was relevant to the needs^of eacR^State. and 
perhaps, if carefully orchestrated, of value also to Australian educa- 
tion as a whole. : _: : 1:: zz^i 

In all its ricgbtiatidris the exccative firmiy^ kept in mind that the 
hew institution was an Australian Body, pianned: By Austrahan 
educators iri the interests of Australian education. Its research and 
its other activities, though-dependent largely oa the State Institutes, 
were somehow to Be managed so as to ensure that educators would 
sec it as an organization of Broader purposes, interested in the educa- 
tion of the whole Australian community. 
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Educational Research before 1930 

The ACER inherited a small biit respectable legacy of cducatibhal 
research. Since the begihhihg of the century, research in Australia 
had slowly been building up in parallel with cbritcmpbrafy interests 
and movements overseas. The work pf Wiindt, Mcumann, Birict, 
Sully, Spearman, Bttrt, Hall, and Thorndikc was known and 
reasonably well uridcrstdbd by a small group of interested educators 
in several of the Australian States: Some of them studied with the 
leading researchers overseas, and returned to put their, research train- 
ing into practice. Lovell and Smy^^ for example, learnt about ex- 
perimental psychology and education in Bermany^ Phillips and 
McRae worked closely with Spearman in London, and Gole studied 
in^New York, at Teachers iSollege, Columbia University. GShers 
learnt their trade locally and kept it up to date with the increasing 
number of journals and books that were appearing in the field. Some 
of them, for example, Hamlcy, Portcus, and Cunningham later went 
abroad to Jhe sources of inspiratibn; the remainder, such as 
Cameron^ Parker, Roberts, and Whitcoak had to be content to 
develop their talents and interests without the benefit of postgradu- 
ate study abroad. 

In the 30 years of the twentieth cchtury before the establishment 
of the ACER, ihterestir^ pieces of research were bccasibhally re- 
ported from country and city schools and from the staff of several 
teachers colleges in various States, but it was hot Uritil the second 
decade that sighificarit research studies began to emerge. In 1907, 
the editor of the AustraUan Jounml of Edumtion considered the hold^ 
ing of an interstate corifcrcricc of educational research workers, bm 
concluded that, since there was little work that could 'propcrfy be 
called original research', the proposed conference would not be 
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Justified. Within ten years, however, a small band of talented and 
productive researchers had emerged. Most of the work was con- 
centrated in two institutions, the Sydney arid Mclbdurric Teachers 
Gollcgcs. Both were situated in uriiversity gfburids, had close rela- 
tionships with the teaching of educatibri, philosophy, and -psy- 
cholc)gy in the universities, arid were able to enlarge their oppor- 
tunities for research arid gairi some small support from that connec- 
tion^ : : "i^ii^iii : 

For much of the period the two colleges had as their principals 
two meri, Mackie iri Sydney and Stnyth in Melbourne, who had a 
cdrisiderable iriterest iri experimental education^ Neither was a pro- 
ductive researcher, but each was interested in app^i^^i^S to_^is staff 
meri with research interests to whom t&^yg^LV^ encouragement and 
provided facilities for worJc. -- l3ie Melbourne college had a psy- 
chbiogical laboratory, established initially about 1910 arid 
recbristitutcd in 192 5, and between iQioand 192 5 had a formida- 
ble group which at various ^imes included Porteus, Fitt, Phillips, 
Cunningham, and j: and G.R. McRae^ who published their work 
mainly in the Australasian Journal of Psychoto^ and Phstoso^hj arid iri 
thtJ^utation Gazette and Teachers Aid of the Victbriari Education 
Department.: In Sydney, at Sydney Teachers Coirege, research iri the 
history of education and child development had begun arid a psy- 
chological laboratory had been established before Wbrld War I; by 
the 1920s systematic work had started iri merital arid achievement 
testing and several other experimerital studies. Phillips and, later, 
C.R. McRac were attracted to the Sydriey cbllege and joined what 
by the mid-twenties became the mbst productive and significant 
source of educatibrial research in Australia. They pablished their 
work for the most part thfbugh monographs -^of^the Education 
Society set up at the college in 1908, and throng articlesjn School- 
ing, a professibrial journal founded by the collqge in 191 7. 

Most bf the Australian work was commonplace, but some of it 
was outstaridirig. There were foar^rcas in which Australian educa- 
tibrial research workers mainly became interested: child study; 

> Poncus eventually became Professor of Clinical Psychbldgy at the Univc^ty of 
Hawaii, Pitt Profwsor of Education at the Auckland yniycnicy ^oU^^^^^P/ 
Principal bf the Sydacy Tcachcfs eoUcge, Cunningham IXrcctoxof t^^^ ^~ 
McRac Dircctor of Education for Victoria, and C.R. McRae Professor of Educa- 
tion and Deputy Vice -Chancellor at the University of Sydney. 
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history of education; school achievement; and mental testing. 
Child Study 

A Child Study AsscKriation was established in 1903 in Australia, 
and study groups were set up in several States.^ Much oF the work 
done in child study did not qualify as research but was a matter of 
analysis and discussion oHdeas, practiccs^^ and findings from over- 
seas. The mdvcmeht in Europe and the USA was in a flourishing 
cdnditibh in the pre- World War I period and was responsible Br a 
cdnsidcrablc body of literature, part of which found a number of in- 
terested readers in Australia. In the research, both overseas and in 
Australia, there was considerable invblverrient by classroom 
teachers; it was a kind of action research in which the requirements 
of jihcclassroorn suggested the problems, provided the instruments 
and thc^etting for the investigations, and determined the relevance 

of the answjcrs: 

There were four kiiids of research fa^'ourcd by those involved in 
the child study^moyement: anthroponietrical, observational, survey, 
and experimentation^. Antfaropometry,^ the measurement of the 
physical characteristics of children, was a popular and basic ap- 
proach. The medical profession s devrloping- interest in school 
children early jn the century and the contemporary popiilarity of 
anthropological studies based on physical mcasnrcraem were 
reflected in the attitude of teachers and educational authorities. 
They acquired complicated apparatus for measuring hei^t,_wei^t, 
chest size, respiratiohi head size, cranium capacity, Jband^p^ and 
muscularity. Maria Montcssori, then at the Beginning of her educa- 
tional career, wrote a substantial textbook in 191 3, Vtd^offcal 
Anthfopotc^, detailing the kinds of measurements and apparatus, the 
factors affecting childreh*s statu re, and the i m plications of 
anthropometry for education. She invited teachers to a Vast task of 
dbscrvatibri', pointing out that 'the school cdhstitutcs an^immcnsc 
field df research*.^ The New South Wales Department of Public In- 
structidn amicipated Mdhtcssbri's summons by undertaking an 
anthropdmetric survey bf 30 bob children throughout the State in 



Khibbs, Society for Child Study: Presidential Address, AuSiraitan Journal 
of Education, \go^^ 2{^\ 6^ -y. 

M. Mbhtessbri, Pedagogic! Anthropology, New York: Stokes, 19 1 3, p.37. 
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1907 to provide data on possible climatic, social, and physidgraphi- 
cil effects oh the children's stature. 

Observation was used as a source of information on thci psy- 
chblbgical as well as the physical development of children^ Teachers 
were encouraged to study children's art and sach things as their 
preference in colours, their interests, and their play-t^ ti^ to infer 
their characteristic traits and their i^ational development. Studies 
of ianguage development in young children were aJso attempted, and 
a beginning was made in relating language to intellectual develop- 
ment This wort was closely associated with the kindergarten 
movement w-hich in the First two decades of the twentieth century 
w^s becoming firmly established in Australia, None of these studics,^ 
however, appears to have been of any great significance^ and none of 
the pre-World War I researchers in Australia managed to establish 
any: reputation. _ : 

: Surveys of large samples of children, usually by question riai re, to 
deterininc the incidence of various activities and interests were 
popular in the child study movement abroad. Few appear to have 
been undertaikcn in Australia and hone of any great significance. 
Questionnaires were certainly introduced into Australia and used at 
that time, but it was to be ahdther 50 or 40 years before they became 
one of the main tools in child study arid social research. One of the 
most extensive, but at the same time rather useless, ndn -question- 
naire surveys was made in 191 3 by Roberts at Sydney Teachers 
Cbllege. Reflecting G. Stariley Hall's and Ballard's work overseas, 
he made a study bf what children in primary schools like to draw^ as 
a basis bri which tb estimate children s interests between the ages-of 
five arid sixtccri. Six thousand and sixty children Mtcre_mvolved,^ 
Boys, he found, mostly liked to draw ships^ and girls plants; neither 
sex was keen on fish! Nine categories of drawings were made, but 
the relationship of the children's drawing to their interests was not 
anal y.scd in any depth. ^ i zii u iiij: 

A small number of classroom experiments were undertaken in 
such-things as encouraging children's imagination and memory, 
changing the length of lessons and the position of various subjects on 
the daily time-table, and studying mental fatigue. Outside the area 

^T.T. Roberts, A Study in ChMrtn\lnrertm\ (Records of the Edacation Society 
N0.27), Sydney: Sydney Teachers Cbllege, 1916. 
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of memai testing, the most substantial and scholarly piece of exper 
mentation by an Australian was done on mental fatigue by_ G:] 
Phillips, for his doctoral degree at the University of London. durb 
World War t in xqlI 5-1 6^ Phillips's researclLwas a first-rate pie( 
of worlc: The published thesis began with a perceptive aad exhau; 
tive study of previous empirical work in the area, examining 
detail the work and ideas particularly of Kraepelin and his scho 
and those of Thorndike. He then reported his own ingeniously ar 
carefully designed experiments in multiplication and cancellation < 
numbers with a number of groups of boys in Spearman's psycholog 
cal laboratory at University College, London.: In a_ closely argut 
and, what now seems, inordinately dull analysis, he defined tl 
nature of mental fatigue and examined with a carcfiil statistic 
treatment the extent to which it was transferable from one ment 
function to another, reviewing the current Spearmah-Thbrndike di* 
pute over the existence and relative importance of general ar 
specific factors, *tb the rather unanticipated cbhclusiori that fatigue 
produced generally, but transferred specifically'.' He cbricluded h 
research with ah examiriatibri of the wbrk curve, and he prbpbsed 
theory of mental fatigue arid iricitemcrit which was iritcridcd to tal 
accburit of both the physibibgical arid psychblbgical elemerits bf tl 
process. 

History of Education 

In the field of the history of education there was a small uhderbrus 
of district and school histories appearing mainly as articles in joui 
nals or local papers. A few more extensive but uridistirigiiished stai 
arid institutional histbries were also compiled. Iri the 19205 in pai 
ticular, a number bf state histbries appeared: Smeatbri briefly treate 
the grbwth of educatibri iri South Atistralia; Rarikiri tried his harid ; 
Western Australia; Smith arid Spaull arid alsb Gbllari summarize 
the prbgress bf educatibri iri New South Wales; arid Sweetmai 
Lorig, arid Smyth celebrated the jubilee of Victbria's Educatiori Ac 
bf 1872.* Uridbiibtcdly the priricipal scholar in the history c 

' G.E. Phillips, Mental Fatigue, (Records of the Education Society Nb.40), Sydney 
Sydney Teachers College, 1917- 

K. Gbllah, ThLOrganrmim^nd of Education in New South Wales 

Newtown, NSW: Sydney Teachers College, i9^4- 
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edocation was P R. Golc. He ranged widely over the field. From 
his first pBiication In 1907 up: to 1950, he produced mdnbgraphs 
on HerBart and Frocbcl, Later Roman Education, the encyclopedist 
Alsted, social Foundations of Greek education, educatibri in New 
South Wales up to 1880; and wrote a series of short articles in 
SchooJfng outlining the history of educatibri frbm Homeric times to 
the renascence. Much of this work was gathered together and 
puBlished in 193 i as ^ History af Educational Thought? 

School Achievement 

Research on school achicyemerit was cbriccrried with performance in 
school subjects, principally language arid rriatherilatics in the primary 
school. The most notable cbritributibris came from the ^ydney 
Teachers College staff iri the 19205. A team consisting of Cameron, 
Mcldrum,: Phillips, Roberts, arid Willcbck analysed the nature of er- 
rors in arithmetic. The results were presented hy Piiiiips at the 
Melbourne mcetirig bf the Australian Association for the Advance- 
ment bf Scierice iri 192 i , arid by Roberts and Wiiicock in astries of 
articles in Schooling, 1921-1923. These studjes were a lead up to a 
substaritial piece bf research to establish norms in the Four Funda- 



p.H. Rankin, TBe Histai± of ihe Devetopment of Educatton tn WiSUrn Austraiia 

i^sijf- /p2j, Pmh: CarrpUs, 1^26. _ , ". , - 

T:H: Smeaton, Education in South Australia from 1^27, Adelaide: Rigby, 

1027^ — '- - - - - - - -- '- 

S.H._Sm[th, and GT. Spaull, Himry of Education in Neuf South Waits, Sydney: 
George Philip, 1925 ___ __ _ __ 

E Sweetman, G.R. Long, and j. Smyth, A Hjstofy ofState Educatton tn Vtctorta, 
iS}f- tp22, Melbourne: Education Department, 1922. 

^ EFL Goic; Unhctrt and Froebei: An Attempt at Synthesis, New York: Teachers 
Colle ge, Columbia University, ^907. - _ :^ >^ _ .j_ j . 

J, {Ed. and trans.), L<i/«r Roman EJucattw in Ausonsus, thi 

Theodosian Codt. New York: teachers Cjollcgev Col^^^ "9°9v 
^ — ^, A P4e^ectid Educmir, Johann Heinrich Aisled, (Records of the Education 
Societ y Nb» Sydney GovtPt, i9io: _ _ , 

— , Social Foundai. , .^ f Greek Education: A Syliahus, (Records of the Education 

Society No- ! 1 5t Sydney: Govt Pr, 191 L' _ 

— — -, Stidies in tit History <f Education, 2 vols, Nev^own, NSW: Sydney 
Teachers Collegc,^ 1920: ^ : ^ 

— — , Education in New South Wales ^ 788- 1 800, introdactton to K. GoUan, 
OwntTatm and Admm^^^^ in Ntuf South WaieS, Newtown, 

NSW: Sydney teachers College, I Q24 __ 

, A History of Educational Thought, London: Oxford University Press, 193 i . 
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mental operations in arithmetic. The team published their results 
1924 and revised them subsequently in 1929, with McRae tak 
Camcrbh*s place in the group. The work marked* according to 
current Director bf Education: 

an importanc advance in the development of cducatibrial piactice 
New South Wales . . . Teachers should strive, to ensure that all d 
pupils reach at least this minimum standard. If used regularly* con 
tehdy* and intelligently* these hbrms should help towards a geh< 
improvement in the teaching of Arithmetic in our schools:® 

The_ tests devised by the research team were tried outin 137 schc 
scattered throaghoat New South Wales* - and class norms- w 
calculated for each of the four processes of addition* subtracti( 
multiplication* and division for grades three to^ix in- the prim; 
school. ITie tests and norms were poBlished with detailed Jnstri 
tions and advice to teachers on their use. jkt the MelBoui 
Teachers Gollegc in 1926* Gannon also devised* with rather 1 
sophistication than his Sydney colleagues* a test of the S 
arithmetical processes* and produced norms for Victorian childi 
from grades three to eight.' These were the first of a number 
efforts .during this century to provide state- or nation-wide st* 
dards for assessing achievement in basic subjects, They were 1 
forerunners of the: ACER*s arithmetic and reading norms of 1 
I93ds* its curriculum survey of the I94bs* and the literacy a 
numeracy study of the 1976s. 

A few small studies were also made Both in Sydney a 
Melbourne of various psychological factors affecting school achie^ 
meht* such as attcntidh* persistency* and memory. One heat stu 
was that by Phillips in 1925. In a small carefully designed a 
analysed experiment* he examined the problem of whether memc 



* R.G. CamGron, H.J. Mcldrum, G.E. Phillips, T T. Roberts; arid I1.P: Wi^lco 
Morm on the Four FundamVntal &*ra[iqns o/ Arithmetk^ Department 
Education, 1924. preface by S.H. Smith, E>irector of Education. 

' J.G. Cannon* Reports of thePsycHoIogical LjA-^^ratory, Teachers College, No."' 
Tcachcre Golicgc Test: in Arithmetic. Simple Operations* Grades IV to V! 
Education Ga^trt and Teachers Atd\ 192^6, i^^Yr 266- 7; No. VII: Norms 
Arithmetic Test, Simple Operations, Education Gazette and Teachers Aid, ig: 
2<5(9), 300- 1. 
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iiad any important part to play in arithmetical ability, and concladed 
that there was no significant relationship between them;*° 

Mental Testing 

Mental testing had its inspiration in Binet's work. „Goddard s 
American version of the Binet tests in 191 1 was tried out and 
adapted in minor ways in Australian schools: fiameron, for exam- 
ple, from the Sydney Teachers College Firsrascd Binet s 1908 yer- 
sibn, and then, after the 191 1 revision, translated and applied it to 
177 children in the city and country covering a range from 18 
months of 1 5 years; he commented on the suitability of the items, 
and oh the implications of his j-escdts For_tfie school curriculum. 
Elizabeth Skillen reported in 191 3 on her modification and applica- 
tion of these tests to 60 kindergarteji and infants school children 
aged from four to nine years in a Sydney ^cRooL** More significant 
was the work of S:D: Portcos in a suburban school in Melbburhc. 

In igi} Porteus was put in charge of a newly established Special 
School at Bell Street, Eitzroy, an industrial suburb of below -average 
social and residentiaLgrade'^*_^ Subnormal and maladjusted children 
from the ordinary state schools were selected and sent to Bell Street 
where the school children and others, brou^t by parents or referred 
by doctors, were tested and taught by the currently popular Mbh- 
tessori method Porteus spoke of the v^rork as a mental clinic, the 
first of its kind in Australia^and one of very fev^r in the wbrid\\^ He 
relied heavily on the Goddard Revision of the Bihet tests to deter- 
mine levels of intelligence but found he lacked a mental measure 
which would take prudence, foresight, initiative, and purpose into 
account. _ _ : : 

To meet this need he devised a series of mdtdr-intellectual tests: 

G.E. Phillips, Arithmetical ability and memory, SchodUng. 1 92 5 , 8(4), i 30- 4. 

" R.G. Cameron, B/w^i Tests fir (Records of the Education Sociciy, 

No:i4j, Syd"<^y^ ^ovt Pri 1913; :EliMbeth_Skillen, 

Mtginces (Records of the Education Society, No. 16), Sydney^ Govt Pr, 191 5. 
Cameron in 1927 became Prbfcsisbr of Education in Western Australia. 

'^S.p, Porteus, A FsycMogtst of Sons, Palo Alto, Calif.: Pacific Books, 1969, 
p.36. 

»*ibid.,p.37. 
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The problem of making one's way to a set destination through the 
maze of streets and blind alleys in Fitzroy was the stimulus: He 
devised- pencil ^nd paper labyrinths Jtvhich the child could survey as 
a. whole and plot his coursc_through_ from entrance to exit. The 
mazes provided a goal to be sought and an opportunity for planning 
or 'prehcarsal' by the pupil- of what vras to be done: Throughout 
191 5 he devised aggraded scries -of mazes for children from the ages 
of three to 14. To obtain data on normal performance with which 
to standardize his tests, hc used a Melbourne kindergarten and sub- 
sequently a large group of cbildren in the School Jbr the Deaf. With 
the encouragement of Dr John Smyth, in 191^ fie presented a well- 
received paper at the overseas meeting Jn Melbourne of tfie British 
Association for the Advancement of Science. His work was 
published in 191 5 in journals in both England and America*^, and 
he was at once launched on his intcrnatibnal career. 

In 1914 Porteus. joined the staff of RJ.A. Berry, Professor of 
Anatomy at the University of Melbourne, and worked, on the 
measurement of human skulls to chart the course of brain develop- 
ment from infancy to maturity. Several articles on this 
ahthropometrical work were published in 1917—19^ and a 
monograph in 192b. In 1916, he was appointed part-time lecturer 
in experimental education at the university. In his work he was 
assisted by various mature students, including K.S. Cuhhin^am 
who worked on a-comparisoh of the Maze and Binet tests. At the 
time, the Binet tests ^served as a touchstone of validity for any newly 
proposed measure of ihtelligehce'.*' Port eus and his associates* 
research showed a close relationship between the measures. Cun- 
ningham reported that, in comparing the results of testing i do nor- 
mal school children, the Binet and Pdrteus tests were *in practical 
agreement in 84 per cent of the cases', and that *the coefficient of 
correlation by the Pearson formula works out at r = .707'.*^ More 



^ S.D. Portcus, Mbtbr-iritGllcctiul tests for mental defectives, Jourvat of Bxf^ri- 
mental Pg<i^j^ (England), 191 5 , 2^^_i_2 7--_3J_; _ Mental tests for feebleminded: 
A new series. Journal cf Psycho" Asthenics, 191 5, 19(4), 200- i 3. 

^ ' Porteus, A Psychologist (f Sorts^ P- 59i see also S.D. Porteus, Porteus Maz/t test: 
Fifty Yiars Appifcalim, Palo Alto, Calif:: Pacific Books, 1965, pp. 17- 22. 

k.S. Ganningham,^- Binet and Porteus tests compared: Examination of one 
Hundred :jcHb6l children, Journat of Eefucattonat Psychology, 1916, 7(10), 552, 
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standardization: of the Maze tests took place on large groups oF 
Australian cfiildreji during 19^1 5 to 191 8, arid tests were also made 
on delinquent and on Abk)rig;irial children. ^ 

In 1919 Jorteus was offered the directbrship of the research 
laboratory at the Vineland Training School for fecblc-mindrd in 
New. Jersey in succession to Goddard. He stayed there until 192 5 , 
working also at the University of Hawaii from 1922. and nnally 
moved Full-time to a chair in cliriical psychdldgy at that university 
where fie rem_ained until his retircriierit in 1948: 

In 1 92 1 H.T. Parker who had trained at the Sydney Teachers 
(Sollege and moved to Tasmariia published an^ interesting and 
thoughtful account of his re vision of the Stanford version of the 
Binet tests for Tasmariiari children. He regradmted the scale, elimi- 
nated some items, rewrote others, and arranged them all in a single 
series of progressive difficulty without age levels.^ He then standar- 
dized his scale on 3 20 children drawn from foar primary schools in 
difKrent kinds of districts throughout the Sute.^' 

In the early 1920s, Phillips undertook a major revision and stan- 
dardization for Australia of the Binet tests. This was later described, 
in the first annual report of the AGER^ 1930-31, as *the major 
piece of research iri Australia to date'.*^ In his report in 1924, 
Phillips explairied that he used Goddard's revision as a basis, briiii- 
ting urisatisfactbry items and considerably, supplemeriting it *by 
other tests, purlbiried from various sources'. A novel additibn was 
the use, fbr this individual type of test, of many items irivdlvirig 
arialbgies, dppdsitcs, and .similarities that had reccritly been 
develbpcd in group tests. He also made extensive use bf internal 
grading, and repeated, for various ages, items in the same form with 



^14. This article, j>ublisHcd with Portcus s help while Cunningham W^ on ac- 
tive service with the AIF, was Cunningham's first venture into schoiafiy wnt- 
ing: 

'^H.T. Parker, A tentative revision of the Binct-Simon scale, Schootittg, 192 1, 
-^4)' 144-55- _ 
P E. PbLllips. Measurmeni of General Abtlip, Sydney: Teachers Collie 
Press and An^ & Robertson, 1924^ Australian Council for Educational 
Research, Annual /^i©- Melbourne: 1931, p.39- 

Firiliips, The Measurement <f General AMtty. p. 1 5 . 
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increasing difficulty or requiring a m()re sbphisticated answer. The 
items were standardized bii a population ()f 3346 children in prim- 
ary and secondary schools selected from three different sbcib-ecb- 
noraic areas: Phiilips's book incorporating the test and directions fbr 
its administration was a comprehensive and perceptiveiy written 
text on the mciisarcmcnt of general abiiity, on the reliability, 
validity, and objectivity of his test, on its relationship to social class 
and sex, and emits application to grading in schools. This Australian 
version of the Binet was used in New South Wales during the next 
1 5 years but did not have much currency elsewhere:^" 

Phillips at the same time was working on a group intelligence test 
which he published in 1924. The test items were iried i>at on 6000 
children aged from 7- 1 5 years in Sydney primary schools: In a 
series of articles in 5rAoo//;/^ he pointed out the usefulness of a group 
te.st of general ability, noted that it must be valid, reliable, and dis- 
criminative, demonstrated how he devised six sub-tests of 1 1^ items 
of opposites, completion, dissected sentences, best reasons, analogies, 
and absurdities to meet the.se criteria, and provided detailed instruc- 
tions for using and scoring the group scale. In a separate publication 
oh the *bpposites' section of the test, lie made a classical statement of 
the proce.ss of hbrming and scaling that he had follov^ed.^' 



Lf^.LSLiJj the ACER made a grant of £200 to Phillips to enable him to restan- 
dardize his test. 

G.E. Phillips, Sydney Teachers College Group Scale for measuring the general 
ability of pfimafy schboL children, Schddiing\-igX^\ 8(1), 22-34. - 
^, Sydney Teachers College Group Scale H, Test material and specific direc- 
tions for each test, 5f^w//^,_i924, 8(2), 4^ 

— — , Sydney Teachers College Group Scale IH, Schoolings igz^^ 8(3). 
These three anicles were collected logethet and published as: _ _ 

— , Thi Sydii^ Teachers Cottege Group- Scah for Measuring Jhe General Abiltty of 
Prima ry School Chttdren^ Sydhe^: W.H.B. Printing Co., 1925. 
--■7^, Variations in the average general ability of classes in Sydney metropolitan 
schools^_5f^op//ng, 192 J, Stjji- 165-8. 

- — -, Studies in Experimenmi^dwarion, t^o.i]^ The STanda^iwmn of Tesis of 
General Abiliiy for Australian Chitdren, Pari i\ The Opposiles Test, Sydney: Pcp- 
perday, 1923. 

l:iLJ9i4 Ryth Thpni^s published a report of her standardization of tcst on 
5 900: children in Perth, Western. Australia,, with results very similar io those ob- 
tained by Phillips in Sydney: See R.D: Gdllmanri, A J* Marehall, and Ruth 
Thom^i^C^mparWive^ In^^^^ vf English, American and AMtrdtidh Chitdren , 

(ACER Educational Research Series No, 2 2), Melbourne: Melbourne University 
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_ Soon after PhiUips's work, Cunriihgham, O^^^^' an^ 
McRae at the Melbourne Teachers College prbdu^i^d/-'^^ s^^^^i'^^'^ 
dized oh city and country children in Victdria another S^'tiuP^^^^t ^ 
general ability for primary school grades 4- 8. Th^:^^'-*'^^^n^^''^^^d 
1 80 items, 20 in each of nine areas: best rca.sons, "^i^'"'^ sci^\^iic<^^' 
arithmetical problems, crckssihg but, arialogies, ^^J^'^cr 
similarities, oppbsities, and cbmpletiori.^^ Subseq^^n^^. V^.^^'^»(;^^ 
and Cunningham cbnstructed an oral group test of g^n^^^* abiJl^V f^j 
Victorian schbbl children in 1928 arid, iri 1929, M^P-^^.cpJ^f^let^ - 
and: published in Sydriey ari oral group scale for i^^a^.^^'iig -^f^icf**] 
ability fbr which he had bbtairicd ribrriis frbrri testi^^fi ^°^b 
schbbl pupils aged riirie to 15.^* - j 

By 193b therefdrc, when the ACER was fbund^^; 
teachers had available, as a result of Australian rese^^^lt V^O:^<j^, ^ 
reliable arid rclevarit individual test of inieHigeiicc tb^ ^in<^ 
riibdcl, pcricil arid paper and ond group tests that h^^ t'^^il c^^^fullY 
cbristructcd arid well tried on large populations of Au^^^'^^lian ^^\ioO^ 



Prcssv IQ34. In J 938, Mclrityrc accepted Phillips's rio^^ns/°^^^J* ^Hd 
old students* but was cniical p/ thosc for other age Jro^ 

The method adopted for correcting by passing a straight J»^e J^Vigh t^' 
and I I -year hbrms^ is more gcomccricd than psychometric^^- 5^ HiiP'i 
tyre. The StandardsTatton of lntenrgenct Tests in Ausirafi^, (hZP^ B^^^^Wo^^^^ 
_ Research Scries N0.54), Melbourne: MUP, 1938, p.i3. 

J.G. Cannon, Vlaorian Teachers College Group T«t, Grad^ I'^^^ V\}h ^o} V 
Description of test and age norms. Education Gazette an J TtacP'^^ XgjP' 

C^^. McW, N0.2: The validity of the test, Educatm G^'^« ^^^^ h^^"^ A^^' 

X9263 26(4}, 129- 31. ^ _ 1/1" - ~ 

J.G. Cannon, No.3: i Mental age and grading of school cHi'^^^, P^^at^^ 

CaWVe^nd Tethers Aid, (1926), 26(5), 1 5 5. ^ . . 

P. McKay and C.R. McRae, Nb.4: Mental tests arid g^di^^B of ^^'^tidl ^'^^df^^' 
EdMatton Gmtte and Teac^rs Aid, 1 926, 26(45), 177 - _ i ^ 
C.R. McRae, No, 5: The relation between intelligence anii ^^tu^' ^ttC^' 

Gazetti and Teachers Aid, 1^26, 26^7), 2^1 2^^^ . 
In 193 5» H.T. Parker administered a revision of the test to if ~ ^hd ^^^yc^^' 
old students in Tasnianiah schools, arid bbtairicd iritcfcstih^ Qifj^'^nceS °^w2^" 
urban and rural children. 

2^ L.J. WhiteoaJc arid K.S. Curiningham, Victorian Teacher* ^ot]^^^ O^ ^rO^? 
Test tor Grades IV to Vtll. Education GoTjeite and feachefS ^^28' 
i79— L&o^- - - _ __ : _ -^j-- c- * . 

C.R. McRae, An Oral Group Scaie fir Measuring General A^Hty, ^^Arvcf 
combe & Tombs, 1929. 
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children, and a non-verbal test of international importance. Thc*c 
was a srnall but quite significant interest in educational research. 
There was not much impact from research ph practice in the schools, 
and there were not many individuals involved in educatiphal 
research. The volume and quality of the work, nevertheless, had 
steadily improved arid there was a sriiall group whose work was 
quite iriipressive. Three of the most distiriguished of them were ap- 
plicants for the position of Executive Officer of the ACER, arid each 
cbritiriued to be prbmirierit in educational research for mariy years. 

K.S. Cunriingham, the First Executive Officer 

When Cunningharn became the Executive Officer of the ACER in 
1950, he saw the ACER's work initially as a continuation of the 
work of the psychological laboratory of the Melbourne Teachers 
College that hc- had re-established in 11925-: In that year he ex- 
plained the function of the laboratory as one that 

should make it possible to systematize and carry funhcr the work on 
irittrlligcrice tests that has bccri prdcccdirig for sorric years at this iri- 
stitutidn. It is proposed to investigate the Various group and in- 
dividual tests now in use; to ascertain more of the natureand extent of 
feeblc-mindcdncss, arid, pri the other hand, of special ability, to asccr- 
tairi physical arid rrierital norms for Victorian children, arid to in- 
vestigate the Cdrrcspondence between these two forms of measure- 
ment.*^ 

In several short articles he looked at the nature of-experimcntal 
education — that attempt to introduce scientific -method and research 
into all the arrangements and work of the school* as Smyth, his col- 
lege principaU had phrased _it nearly ten^ yeap earlier.^ ^ He 
emphasized thc need for itccurate measurement, and enthusiastically 
expounded the imponance of intelligence testing. We may regard*, 
he wrote, ^intelligence tests as the most delicate of all the wonderful 
instruments which modern science has invented for measuring pur- 



K.S. Cunningham, Proposed labqiatdry at Teachers College, Education Gauite 
and Teachers Asd^ 1923* 23(4)* 72- 

^' J. Siayth, The training of teachers: paper read before the Educational Section of 
the British Association iri Melbourne, August 1914. Education GautU and 
Teachers Aid, 191 5, 1 5(2), 61-4. 
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poses.'^^ Though he saw the need to inquire into the effect oF a 
chiB's environment on his educational opportunities, he thought 
that only in extreme cases would environment affect test results 
seriously. Intelligence tests were important for grading, promotion, 
aad curriculum, the fitting of these to the xequircments and 
capacities of the individual, arid the exact measurement of the suc- 
ccss_of our educational efforts'.^' 

- Cunningham was born iri 1 890 in Ballarat^ Victoria, the son of a 
Prcsbyteriari rriiriister. As his father movedJrom charge to charge iri 
Victoria and Tasriiariia, his son was edacated in a variety of state and 
private schools arid was evemually accepted by the Victoriari 
Educatibri Departrrierit, at the age of 18, For a six months practical 
course iri tcachirig at the Specimen Hill School in Bendigp. In 1909 
he begari his teaching career in charge of a one-teacher school in ari 
bid selector's hut at Gunbower Island on the Murray River, arid for 
the riext three years taught in a: number of schools thrbughbut the 
State, firiishirig up in a dairying districrintheGippsland hills riot far 
frbrii the now Tarra Valley National Park. His inspectbrs reported 
that 'his work ani attitude are very promising' arid that 'his in- 
fluericc is rather impressive'. In 191 2 he was selected for a two-year 
primary teacher training course at the Melbourne Teachers College 
where he J:emained for three years. He transferred to secondary 
teacher training and started an arts course at the University of 
Melbourne iahls second year. His principal iriterest at the univer. 
sity was in philosophy which then iricluded psychblogy; in each of 
the subjects of the philosophy school duririg the two .years 
191 5- 1 4, he consistently gained first class hbridurs. During 19 1 5 , 
while still studying at the university, he taught with Porteus at the 
Bell Street Special School.* There, his school report referred to him as 
a young teacher of considerable promise', and noted that he 'teaches 
woodwork and drawirig most successfully': It was during the nine 
months spent with Porteus that he had his first experience of educa- 
tional research, collecting data for a comparison between scores on 
Binet and bn Pbrteus's riew maze tests: The results appeared m the 

K.S. Cunningham, The theory and measurement of intelligence (concluded), 
Mucation Gazette and Teachen Aid, 1923, 23(12), 201: 

^^ibid. 
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following year in Gannmgfiam\s First puBlishfd articleJ** 

In September 191 5, fic enlisted in tlie Australian fmperial Forces 
in the Army Medical Service and was_ sent on active service on i 
April 19 16 to France as a private iin a field ambulance unit. He re- 
mained in the military forces until September 19 19, serving as a pri- 
vate and subsequently lahcc: corporal until cycntually. being ap- 
pbihted a lieutenant in the Army Education Service after the ar- 
mistice. He worked in this area with ambulance groups and on his 
return troopship, where he met and established a lasting friendship 
with R.C. Mills, who was to become Director of the Common- 
wealth Office of Education. 

He was much moved Hy his war experiences. Throughout the 
war diarie.s which he kept from 19 16 to 19 19, he constantly refer- 
red to the horror and futility of war. *The civilian reader\ he wrote, 
*it seem.s to me, owes it as a duty to men who have gone through the 
physical arid merital torture of war to try to imagine just what those 
torturc.s are . . His life was sperit iri confused lines of trenches 
arid saps where it was easy to waridef urikribwirigly iritb the Germari 
lirics, arid iri a featureless laridscape ambrig desblate villages reduced 
by bombardmcrit to a mere few feet of brick wall. He endured the 
great slaughter of Pascheridaele arid the firial Germari bfferisive bri 
the Som.me and, as the ericrtiy retreated burriirig the villages as they 
went, he wrote imaginatively as he observed the distant fires: *They 
wercLtfie colamns of smoke rising from aitars — French homes were 

Being sacrificed to_ the god of war*:^" 

The war experience, in his view, made a great contribution to his 
own informal education. Serving as a private, he got to know more 
intimately a wider cross-section of the population than he_had pre- 
viously encountered. He was impressed: by the lack of rational 
thinking among the ordinary soldiers. *It appeared obvious that 
schooling had produced little capacity to think for oneself, and to 
weigh evidence before coming to cbnclusibhs.*^* His work in Army 



Sec note 16. 

K.S, Cunningham., Lt, 5th Field Ambulance and Education Service, AlF, Origi- 
nd Diary, (5 books), 7 June 191 7* Australian War Memorial, Canberra. 

ibid;, 9 September 19 1 8: 

k.S. Cunningham, mss comments prepared in April 1968 on jD.W. McElwain, 
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Plication was directed partly to correct this deficiency, arid it pve 
im a lasting interest both in adult education arid iri the more cffcc- 
ivc tcaching^of intellectual skills iri schbbls arid universities. 

In September 1 919 he resumed his iriterrupted uriivcrsity course, 
/ith a term's lectures iri spciology. It was the begiririirig of his in- 
:rcst in the interrelationships of the social scierices arid their signifi- 
ance for the study of educatibri. Iri Jariuary 1920 he was married, 
nd in March he firially graduated with first class honours in 
hilosdphy. * I doubt', he afterwards remarked, ^whether I have 
pent a busier six moriths/*^ Iri the same year he took his Sipioraa 
f Educatibri with fii-st class hbribUrs» first place, and the Dwight s 
^rize. Iri 1920 he was also appointed to the staff of the Melbourne 
>acher.s College as a Master of Method (Primary). Me remained 
here uritil he was appbirited Executive Officer of the ACER in 
930. : : 

At Melbburrie Teachers College he worked with J: McRae,_later 
0 become Victbriari Director of Education, in teaching^ psychology 
rid experimcrital education, and from 192.3 on was immersed in the 
kTork bf the psychological laboratory: t£is work lay mainly in three 
jr4:ctibris. He was interested in deveiopingJ&irther research, in in- 
clligcricc and achievement testing; - fie Became suBstaniially ia- 
bivcd in clinical work, testing for tfic _ Education, Children s 
Vclfarc, and Prisons Departments, and engaging in some embryonic 
hild and vocatianal guidance; and fie fiad an extensive teaching 
►rogram of general psychology and experimental education. Iri ad- 
lition to fiis tcacficrs college work, he started in 1921 to give adult 
xtcnslorx lectures for the University bf Melbourne. From 1923 fie 
eas a part-time lecturer at the university, cbritiriuirig uritil 193b, 
nd then resuming in 1938 uritil the mid-fbrties. He taught psy- 
hology to first year philosophy students, arid to commerce and 
tiedical students, and he lectured iri educatibrial psychdlbgy and ex- 
fcrimcntal education to diplbma of educatibri studcrits. In 192 3 he 
iclpcd to desigri the MEd degree, the first postgraduate degree in 
ducatibri iri ari Australiari university, arid thereafter was responsible 
or the experimcrital education section of it. 



A Near Century of Psychology in Melbourne, p. 18. 
ibid., p.2i. 
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In 192 5 Cuhhihgharri went overseas at the age of 3 5 to study for 
a doctoral degree in education. Initially he had intended, like his 
colleagues Phillips and McRae, to study in London with Spc_arm_ah. 
He received, however, the offer of a Macy Fellowship at Teachers 
College, Columbia University, and went to New York. His two 
years at Teachers College, from November 1925 to June 1927, 
confirmed his interest in educatibhal measurement. 

Cunningham had the great good fbrtuhe to attend Teachers Col- 
lege at the height of its prestige arid influence. During the 1926s 
and 1930s it was the firiest centre for cducatibrial studies in the 
world: Its dean described its object as that of *trairiirig for leadership 
in the educational world** \ arid it did tfairi riidst of the leaders of 
American education and attracted rilariy overseas studerits who 
became distiriguished educators iri their bwri cburitries. Mariy of its 
staff were acknowledged leaders iri their fields whose articles, 
research reports^ and books were widely arid atteritively read, arid 
many of them became textbooks throughout the Eriglish-speakirig 
world. Under the icadership of E:L. Thorndike, the educatidrial 
psychology division -was particalariy strong: Its experimental arid 
neo-£efiayioarist emphasis was one of the main influences in educa- 
tional thinking jthroaghoat the first half of the twentieth century in 
Australia as elsewRerc. 

In His application for ad miss ion,. Cunningham, nominated mental 
tests as his major subject in the general area oF educational psy- 
chology. Del Manzo^ recently appointed as Assistant Professor, was 
his adviser and from him he took a course on Problems in American 
Education. Other similar kinds_of courses in Problems of Secondary 
Education and Cbmparatiyej Educatioh which he _attehded were 
taught by I. L. Karidel and W.F. Russell, son of Dean James E. 
Russell. Kandel, Russell, arid Dej Marizb were part of a group re- 
ceritly established to look after the increasing number of iriterria- 
tibrial studerits at Teachers Cbllege arid develbp the study of com- 
parative cducatibri. It was the begiririirigbf Cuririirigham*s cbririec- 
tidri with this field fbr which he was to rctairi a lastirig erithusiasrii. 
He took mdst of his cdiirscs, hdwcvcr, as he had dfigirially iriteridcd, 

L.A: Crcmin ct ^VA Witory of Teachers Cdliege, Cdiumhta Universify, New York: 
Columbia University, I954» p.79. 
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ill educational psychology an3 measurement. Two semesters of ad- 
vanced edacatiojiai statistics, one in research in intelligence testing, 
and one on the analysis oF the individual earned a scries of B grades 
for wJiicfi he compensated By consistently gaining A grades in his 
clinicaL and theoretical: psychology courses with Thorhdike, 
HoJlingworth, and Woodworth, and in a jjhilosbphy of educatibri 
course with Kilpatrick and_ Raup, Gates, Pinther, Rugg, Symohds, 
Gcxxlwin B. Watson, and McCall also joined in an extra hori-credit 
seminar in educational psychology that he attended throughout the 
whale of his time at Teachers College. 

His dissertation was his first suBsi^ritial research puBlicatibri. It 
appeared in 1927 under the title The Measurement of Early Levels of 
Intelltgence , He was cbhcerhed with the proBlerh bf whether the 
lower level items bf ah adult iritelligcrice test which were suitaBle for 
imBccile adults would also Be suitaBle for administration to young 
children of similar mental age. He used a version of Thorndikcs 
CAVD (Cbmpletibhs, Arithmetic, Vocabulary, Directions) test for 
which there were data availaBle fbr a group of imBecile adults and, 
with it, he tested a group of yburig normal children aged from 25 to 
55 years old. Bihet tests were alsb administered to about half of the 

children. : :: :::: :ii _ 1 :::::: 

He fburid evidence of a very high correlation betwecnthe young 
children's results on the BinctandCAYD^sts and, in the GAVD 
tests, a steady progression of rising scores For successive: chranologi- 
cal ages and decreasii^ scores For successive levels of difficulty. 
From this he concladcd that. Jt would appear that a scale for the 
measurement of intelligence Based on the performance of adults of 
very inferior ability may be strikingly successxlil in its grading of 
young children of equivalent mcataJ a^es\*^ Use bf such a test, 
however, would have to be modified in the light bf the other 
analyses thai^ Cunningham niadc. He thbught that the greater ex- 
pcncnce of the older imbecile adults probably caused them tb score 
higher on some of the vocabulary, while the children bf normal in- 
teUigcncc showed up better in the appreciatibri of spatial rclatidn- 
ships--^cnce his cautious suggestibh that the level bf the thinking 

K.S. Cunningham, Ijfo M9asurtm}nt of Early Leveis of Inreit^em, iC^tiZtihutiom 
to Education No. 2 5 9), New York: Tcachcre College, Columbia University, 
1927, p.64: 
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processes and tfic areas in which they performed best riiigin be 
diFTercnt between the two groups. He gave serious cbrisidcratibh to 
the possibihty that, although recorded as the same mental age, the 
performance of the young children of normal ability might be 
different in quality from that of the mentally deficient adults. *Our 
results*, he concluded, *are not so self-evident that they can be used 
to justify dogmatic statements, but we have vcritufcd to interpret 
them as suggesting characteristic differences in the mental processes 
of the two groups.**' 

The dissertation was a competent and well -planned piece of 
work. It made use of his increased statistical knowledge and clinical 
experience, it presented some well-tested rcsuits with clear and 
careful argument, arid it tentatively related the findings to„ inore 
general arid *furidamcrital questions as the true nature of the. concept 
of merital age, the true rate of growth of inteUigence^the existencc or 
ribri-existerice of quaiitativc differences in mental processes*, though, 
he modestly cbrifessed, *it would be foUy-to expect that an jnvestiga- 
tibri as slight as the present one wotild do more than throw a faint 
glimmer of light here and therV:*** ~ -- - ^ 

The experience at Teachers. College, (SolamBia^ University, 
stfcngthcned CunninghaniVintcrest in intelligence testing, mcasure.- 
ment, and clinical psychology, raised his knowledge and skill in each 
of these areas, gave him a taste of the ideas and capabilities of a group 
of the worlds leading educational psychologists, and widened his 
awareness of other fields of education. On his_returri to Aiistralia in 
192.7,^ he resamed liis work at Melbourne Teachers College arid, 
daring the coarse of the next two years, taught psychology arid ex- 
perimental education, worked with Whitebak to prbducc ari bral 
group test of general ability, cbritiriucd his partial cbririectibri with 
the university, arid gave cbrisiderable assistaricc to Tate in the 
negotiations that led to the establishmcrit bf the ACER. 

Jiis appointment to the pbsitibri bf Executive Officer of the 
ACER in 1930 was iriitially bri sccbridmcrit from the Victorian 
Education Dcpartmerit. This arrarigcmcrit was continued until 1934 
vvhcri he firially resigried frbm the department. He came to the new 

^'ibid.,p.67. 
^**ibid., p. 5. 
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JoB at the age of 40 with a background of practical experience in 
small rural scfiools, ten years of study and teaching in the area of 
research and experimental. education, arid some modest achievement 
in research on educational tcstirig. - 

He brought to his task a great crithusiasm for the new venture, a 
conviction of the iriipbrtaricc of sourid educational research and test- 
ing for the future devclopmcrit of education, a critical ^iew of the 
current inadequacies of the teaching prdfession. and » desire to sec 
the new institutiori point the way to more progressive views and 
practices in Australiari schools. - - - 

He was ambitious both for the ACER and .for himself. He had 
beeri kceri to apply for the chair of psychology that was seriously 
cbritcmplated at the University of Melbourne in 192 5- 26. and he 
did appjy, urisuccessfully, in 1953 for the chair of education. In 
1945, 'I still had traces', he records, *of the ambition in my system*, 
wheri the chair of psychology was eventually established; he was 
dissiiaded from applyin^£y .the vice-chancellor who made him a 
member of the selection committee. He was nevertheless a cautious 
person in most matters and particularly_in the management of the 
ACER and in the conduct of research. Through Tatc*s fbrethought 
and Cunningham's careful management, substantial savirigs were 
made each year oat of the Carnegie grant and a sufficierit reserve was 
built ap throughout the 1930s to tide them over several years bet- 
ween the time when the Carnegie funds ceased arid the Australian 
state and federal governments were persuaded to support the ACER. 
His own research writings vsrere models of careful expression. In the 
interests of scientific accuracy, he irisisted on editing the ACERs 
research publications in the same vein. He spent a great deal of time 
and effort writing to authors pointing out the limits of inference that 
their data could Bear, arid rewritirig their material to present more 
cautiously worded cbricliisibris. 

Cunningham was a hard-wbrkmg person of great persistence. He 
would worry his prbbleriis thrbugh in detail, and he would pursue 
his ideas arid activities with determination: Hespoke of himself as a 
shy persbri and lerided to be somewhat diffident in_ discussion; _ biit 
his staff and acquairitahces found hinuvery companionable and, in 
his career with the ACER, he showed himselPto be very sociable 
both with iridividual contacts and with larger groups. At the tim^c 
wheri he was due for reappointment in 1933, Tate at the Cburicil 
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meeting gave as his opiriibh chat *he has made a great success of his 
positibh and has more than ordinary power in getting the sympathy 
" of the people working for the Cburicir. His appbihtmeht was 
renewed for a further seven years, the balance of the time for which 
the ACER, through Carnegie funds, had a guaranteed existence. 
And when he was in New York in 1954 just before his retirement, 
the president of the Carnegie Corporation in a speech of apprecia- 
tion for his work spoke of his hospitality to American visitors in 
Australia and of the 'warm feeling' that Carnegie executives always 
felt for him. 

The First Year 

The Acer's research was not a new departure: It was a continua- 
tion of the ideas and lines of development already established in 
Australian educational x^search in the 19205:. Indeed the existence 
and promise of this research gave some Feasibility to the establish- 
ment of an Australian research council at that time, and the direction 
aircady being pursued provided lines which the ACER could hope 

readily ta e.Ktend: ... 

The new institution had_ to establish administrative procedures 
and routines^ 10 5 tan to build an appropriate and desirable image., to 
formulate a policy, and. to organize a program of activities. All four 
tasks were seriously tackled in the first year of its existence. 

Estatlhhing T^^mintstrative Procedures 

In a letter of 2 August 1930 repjyingjo a New Zealand headmaster 
who had been enquiring about the ACER, Cunningham wrote, ' As 
you can well understand, a good deal of the time up to this stage has 
been occupied with establishing methods of prbcedure'. 

Even before the formal beginning of the ACER bh i April 193°' 
the executive met in Sydney for five days from 17-21 March 
mainly to set up appropriate machinery for the cbhduct of the hew 
institution. 

The president, Frank Tate, played a substantial role in the initial 
establishment, even in the day-to-day work of the ACER for many 
years to cbme. His reputation as one of Australia's great cducatibrial 
admihistratbrs helped to give stature to the ACER both with the 
public and with educational authorities in the period when it was 
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trying to get itself soundly established. He was the dominant pei- 
sonality in the organization until his death in 1939. In the early 
thirties he was in daily cbhsultatibri with the Executive Officer and 
often in daily attendance at the office. Later his visits were reduced 
to one or two days a week. He was an astute organizer v had grea^ 
drive arid vigour, arid eritered into the business of the new institution 
with great erithusiasm. In 193 i he wrote to Russell: 

My function in adminbtraiion here is mainly to supply practical ex- 
perience in dealing vyrith administrative problems. I find the routihe 
work quite interesting arid it gives me a few hours each week rcmini.s- 
ccrit of my old job:" 
With Cunningham he chose_tfie_secretary, decided on the accpm- 
mddation and equipment, conducted a steady correspondence, lob- 
bied on the ACER s bebalT, and took part in a variety of its ac- 
tivities. In 195 7, for example, he helped to4>lan the New Educatibri 
Fellowship (NEF) Gonference and, mth Cunnin^am, jbiried the 
lecture group xo tour the capital cities for the twb-mbnth period bf 
the Conference: ^ 

A secretary was appointed at a salary not tb exceed £260 a year. 
The first appointee, Mi'Js M.A. Campbell, a Canadian arid an arts 
gtaduate from the University of Melbourne, arid her successor four 
years later. Miss WJ. Knee, who had a master *s degree also from the 
University of Melbourne, could boast that, apart from the Executive 
Officer, they werc_foj- many years academically the best qaalificd 
persons on the ACER staff They were fortunate choices, ^^th 
were efficient, personable, arid responsible women: -^Gannin^am 
was an indefatigable correspbridcrit arid kept the successive secre- 
taries busy cbpirig with the extensive mail and devising a filing 
system for it. The secretary was part of the research team, going to 
schools, admiriisteririg tests, arid marking and analysing theni. She 
catalogued and summarized the new books requ bed for the library. 
There was alsb a duplicator tb manage in order to provide copies of 
reports and irifbrmatibri for each of_the_institutcs and to reproduce 
large quaritities bf test materials for^a variety of projects. The secre- 
tary had tb keep the establishment going when the president and Ex- 
ecutive Officer were away on interstate visits or vacation. When 

F. Tate to J.E. Russell, 3oJanuafy 1931, Carncor archives. 
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they both went overseas at the invitation of the Garncgic GorporaT 
tibri from September 1932 to April 1933, for example, Miss 
Campbell astutely saw to the firiariccs, kept up a continuous corres- 
pdriderice with the travellers, and, with the help of the two research 
assistants, managed to keep all the Cburicirs activities running with- 
out mishap. 

Rooms for the ACER were fburid in the Temperance and General 
Insurance Company^s (T & G) building oh the corner of Gbllihs and 
Russell Streets in the centre of Mclbdufric*s business district. In- 
itially two rooms sufficed for the work; later more accbrrirriddatibri 
was acquired in another part of the building. The AGER stayed in 
the T & G building-untii a move was made in 1958 to iargcr pre- 
rnises at 369 Lonsdale Street, described ovcr-optimistically in the 
annual report^s jts pernianent home*: Five years later, in 1963, the 
AGER moved ta its presem site in Hawthorn: 

Equipment had to be pmrchased. As testing had by then jnoved 
well into its pencil and paper stage, thc cquipment was not elaborate 
and was economically purchased by persuading the supplier to agree 
to government contract rates. It was mostly office farnitore: ilong 
tabic round which the research assistants could work,^ and^n-adding 
machine to case the burden of calculating innumerable squares and 
square roots for the standard deviations and Pearson*s r on which the 
analysis of their testing programs rested. This Peacock calculating 
machmc was afTcctionately known as the chaJT-cutter and served the 
ACER well for many years.'** ; _ 

Financial arrangements had to be made to_deal with the Carnegie 
grant. All funds were paid to the Union Trustee Company who 
made them available at short notice and also permitted them to earn 
ihterest. The trustee cbmpahy made all payments on behalf of the 
ACER and furnished ah annual accbuntihg tb the Cbuhcil. This ar- 
rahgemcht prbved tb be so cbhvehicht that it was maintained for 
almost 2b years uhtil ih 1948 the ACER erriplbyed its own accoun- 
tant to look after its grbwihg volume of test sales. 

Procedures ih dcalihg^ with the Institutes were ah early cbncerh 
for the executive. The NSWIER gave the matter of the Ihstitute's 



W.C Radford, The Australian Council for Educational Research: address tb 
staff, November 1969, p. 2. ACER archives, series 54, item 141. 
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powers and relationships to the central CduhciJ some cdhsiderablc 
t_hought, and resolved on 30 June 1930 10 write to the Executive 
Officer suggesting that the Institute should be consulted on all ap- 
plications for gran t:^ from New South Wales, arid should be in- 
formed of all decisions on grants made to persons in their own State. 
It thought also that Iristitutes should be iriforrilcd of the dates of 
Cburicil rrieetirigs arid receive the riiiriutes of them. The ACER, it 
advised, should become an iricdrpdratcd body, and it should make a 
grarit of £idd td the NSWIER for administrative purposes: _The 
Cduricil respdridcd by making a grant of £zo to each institute for 
clerical arid gericral expenses, agreed to provide jn£Drmation_aBQUt its 
rilcetirigs, arid decided that the Institute of the State in which_an ap- 
plication originated should be given an opportunity to express an 
opinion before the Council made the final decision., in the following 
year, the NSWIER offered a further parcel of advice to the Council, 
at its meeting on 17-18 August 193 i: 

(a) The Acer's constitution should be changed so that the term of 
office of the Institute's delegates be left to the discrctibri of the 
Institute instead of being a mandatory three years. The Council 
turned the proposal down. : 

(b) The grants should not be rnade for the general sufjport of 
orgariizatibhs. The Council noted the siiggestidri arid decided 
riot to rriakc any fdrmai declaration of policy. 

(c) Any applicants who made a direct approach to the Council 
should be referred back to the State Institute. The Cduricil let 
the NSWIER kridw that this was already its poiify, except in 
the case of requests for publication of work already completed. 

- .After this not very well-received effort, the NSWIER desisted 
from its efforts to make the Council see reason and henceforth left it 
to its owxL devices. _ _ 

_ The organiTation and procedures that the Council set up proved 
to be remarkably frictionless. _Thcrc were very few cross words bet- 
ween the Institutcs^nd the Council, and there is rib record of the 
Council losing confidence :in_ or seriously criticizirig its executive. 
The possible _frictibri that J. E. Russell had ariticipated betweeri the 
New South Wales arid the Victoriari riieriibers of the executive 
smouldered for a short while but did riot igriite, arid Russell, 
delighted that they cduld work effectively together, wfdtc to Cun- 
riirigham ori 26 Jurie 1930: 
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In .selecting the thrci* men aS executive.s. 1 was fully aware of the 
difterence.s of opinion — "not to say— critical aloofness, but I felt thai 
Australia needed the active and cordial support of all three. It is very 
cheering, therefore, to know ihat they are giving sUch cordial aiid 
pntri()tic service. 

From the very beginning, the effective power was tfie tfiree-man 
executive. It would meet several times ii year either in Melbourne or 
Sydney, and report to tfie Council at its meeting normally once a 
year in August. Gole, at tfie 1930 Council meeting, argued persis- 
tently Tor six-montfily meetings but fie fiad no support, and tfie 
Council decided to continue witfi annual meetings until tfie need for 
more frequeru meetings became apparent. Tfirougfi Tate, tfie presi- 
dent of tfie Council and cfiairman of tfie executive, a close contact 
wa.s maintained between tfie executive and tfie daily business of tfie 
institution, Tfie executive was tfierefore never put of date and never 
unaware of wfiat was going on, and tfie Council appears to fiave fiad 
complete confidence in tfieir ability and judgment. Ctinningfiam, 
tfie Executive Officer, was sufficiently reasonable arid cdrripetent to 
be relied on by fiis Council arid executive, arid sufficieritly prtiderit 
and: tactful not to be tempted irito provocative activity. In surii- 
marizing tfie first ten years in fii.s aririual report of 1939, Ctiri- 
ningfiam wrote: 

As an organization theC()uricil has worked feillafkably smcx^thly : . : 
it is impossible t(^ recall any instances of internal friction what.soever. 
There must, surely be few organiz^ttions with the same potentialities 
for geographical and local difficulties with as happy a history.*^ 

Creating Appropriate Image 

What kind of public image did tfie ACER seek to build. ^ At the 
time of-its establishment, tfie Bigfi expectations of tfiosc v^hb v^rere 
aware of its birth cotild probably fiave been summed up in a leadirig 
article that appeared in tfie Melbourne Age of 8 April 1930: 

Alterations in much of the theory arid practice »f teachmg in the 
Commonwealth will probably follov/ the investigations of the 
Aastndian Council for Educational Research established a week ago . . 

Australian Council for Educational Research, Ninth Annual Report ip^S- /p^p, 
Melbourne: 19391 p. 18. 
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Those responsible for the dcvciopmcnt of the ACER shared the 
enthusiasm of the writer but would have had a rather less ambitious 
view of the future of their new foundation: - .^.^ 

They were at all times very conscioas of thejieeito make their 
work and intentions widely known to the general public and the 
teaching profession in particular. During the first year, articles on 
ihc-AGER were supplied to_ newspapers and to the departmental 
journal& in each State, and items were supplied from time to time for 
the^chooli columns in the newspapers which ran them. All_thc 
members of Council gave talks to groups in their States, v^hilc Tate 
and Cunningham dealt with the teachers, doctors, businessmen, and 
parents in: their local scene, broadcast ijver the national radio, and 
visited and talked to groups interstate. This initial acti vity set a pat- 
tern of continuing and fairly modest publicity through newspapers, 
journals, and professiohaL organizations throughout the 1930s. 

The image that the ACER built up with moderate success was of 
an institution- that could be seen to have four characteristics. 
: First it was to be a centre devoted to the scientific study of educa- 
tion. In the week following the establishment of the ACER, Cun- 
ningham talked to the Cbristitutiohal Club in Melbourne to exj5lairi 
to its members the new institution as a much needed stimulant to in- 
quiry into all aspects of education. 'Research', he wis reported to 
have said, was the qucstibning of a system with science as a back- 
ground.'^^: What remained to be learned was much greater than 
what was known and, because of the hew fburidatibh, it had become 
possible for the first time in Australia tb seek but this information 
and probe bur educatibrial practices scientifically. The ACER, as its 
founders saw and expressed its role, was to be the main promoter of 
ihvestigatibh ihtb Australian cducatidn; it was to undertake its own 
investigations arid tb cricburagc well -qualified persons throughout 
Australia tb uridcrtakc similar work: 

Cuririirigham's iritcrest in the scientific study of education had 
something in common with the interest in the scientific raanagcment 
of business that for 20 years, had been steadily growing in 
popularity, and that his contemporary, Essington Lewis, was en- 
deavouring to apply to Australia's largest industrial firm. Broken 

^ Argus (Melbourne), 8 April 1 9 5 o, p. 7 . 
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Hill Pty Ltd: BHP's workers were expected to measare ap t 
certain standards of efficiency and productiorL that were carelulJ 
gauged by observation and objective _tje5ting o£ the individu 
workers: Cunningham':s main re.seiirch program of the 1930s 
thcLStandardizing of a scries of tests in the performance of basic skil 
and in general ability for the pupils in iili the Australian education 
systems: - Taylori.sm in businesii management and Thorndike s nec 
bchaviourLsm^which-underpinned the educational testing program 
were compatible doctrines. Taylorites and Thorndikeans seek pn 
cise measurements and the analytical reduction of either bricklayir 
or learning to spell into all its calculable atoms of behaviour/**' T\ 
outcome of the scientific study of education, however, was n< 
necessarily 10 be the more efficient standardization of teaching ar 
learning. : Cunningham's scientific approach, was mellowed by h 
slight dalliance with progressive education. He was interested in er 
couraging individual development. He saw the tests which x} 
ACER might produce as instruments which would provide a mbi 
accurate picture of each student s performance and potentiality , ar 
would enable teachers to cater better for their individual needs, 
was a view which Essihgtbh Lewi.s would have applauded with 
different purpose in mind. Both educator arid busiricssmari were ir 
terested in firidihg but what ari iridividiial could do arid iri tryirig 1 
erisure that he worked to capacity. Cuririirigharil was conscious < 
the darigcrs to educatibri of ovcf-lisirig efficient examining instrt 
riierits. ^Systeriis', He wrote, 'highly centralized like those in tf 
Australiari States readily lend themselves to examination abase^i:'** 
He pointed out in detail the advantages of having standardized tes 

G, Joncich, The Sane Poutwht: A Biography oj Edward h. Thorndih , 

town, Cbhh:: Wcslcyan University Press, 1968, p. 308. The quotation con 

tinues: _ 

The disciples pT Thorndike's /n/rod^^ J^^°^ V 

Measurments are building statistkal lafcratorics m 'icp^^'"^"^^ <^ 

psychoiog^y arid education, fouriding research bureaux iri_ _city_ school system 
and state dcpartmcrits of education, arid calling in sarvey teams . . .. Out of th 
same spirit, enthusiastic readers of Taylor's T%e Vrmipm oficitnUfic M 
Wfn/J i_9^i_ll which vyas tr^^ languages, have pro 

posed laboratories in factories, created tLme-study engineering, and invaded c 
established graduate schools of business. 

P:R: Cole (Ed.j; Tht Prmary School Curriculum in Australia. Melbourne: MUl 
1932, p.27.5. 
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tfaut were rellaBle and valid"**. Hut did not examine all the possible 
consequences for Australian education that might ensue if the ACER 
were to spend much of jts time developing, selling, and proiiiotihg 
tKe use of such tests, and if its image were to Heeome primarily that 
of a test agency. _: :: 

Secondly the ACER was to He seen as a knowledgeable sort ol in- 
stitution that could be used by Australian educators to improve their 
information. It was a source of reference oh what was the best arid 
latest in educational thought arid practice. Those who spoke arid 
wrote in its nariie were expeeted riot cmly to be well iril()rri1ed but 
also to draw on the eviderice of the souridest research arid experi- 
mcntatiori throughout the educaiiorial world. 

As it was seeri to be ahead ()f the local educaticmal world in its in- 
form at iori arid to act a.s a stiriiuliis t() the iriipniverilerit of Australia n 
cducatiori. its public iriiage wa.s. in the third place, that of a sup- 
porter of progressive education. Individually almost every member 
of it.s Couricil during the 1950s would have been found- in the 
progressive cariip. some rather more openly than others. Browne, 
Cariierori. Tate, arid Mackie as.S(>ciated themselves with the 
progressive rilovement and later, in 1937. took a leading part in 
brgariiziri^ the NEF C(>rifererice. Browne in 1935 congratulated 
Cuririirigharii on a recerit article and suggested that they combine to 
proriiote the cause of progressive educaxion.'*** Cunningham was a 
teriiperate but consistent advocate of educational reform and activity 
educaticm. and it was on his .suggestion that the NEF Conference 
was held in Aiistralia. 'We conceived of the ACER', he later wrote, 
'as an agency' for chalicnging the complacency which was far t(K) ob- 
vious in those days.'** ^ : 

Fourthly, from its very beginning, the ACER tried to be ^ori- 
sciously AiLstralian. The policy was not v/holly successful. The 
Acer's office was In Melbourne, and its president arid Executive 
©fficer — the two main spokesmen— were both Victoriaris. He rice 

^* ibid., pp.294- 5 . 

*^G.S. Bmwne to K.S. Cunningham. 21 July 1935. ACER archives, scries 6. 
vol. I . 

K.S. Cuririingham. rcvisci typescript of jmrrvicws with B. Bcssant. in the 
possession of J.R. Lawry. Burwbbd State College. Victoria, p. 2 3. 
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there was much more contact with Victorian schools and educators 
and there was ati excusabie suspicion by educators in other State 
that the ACER tended to^^how undae interest in Victoria. 
Nevenheicss the Council- was representative oF all the Australiai 
States^ the executive always had members From at least two, an< 
thcy tried ta make sure that there was an equitable distribution o 
grams _and activities among the States. In the first ten years it wa_ 
impossible to avoid a heavy and obvious reliance on New Soutl 
Wales and Victoria, the two most populous States and the ones ii 
which educational Tesearch had made the most progress. OF the re 
ports that the ACER published during that period, 17 brigihated ii 
New South Wales, 1 5 in Victoria, and 19 in the other four States; 
oF the grants jthatiwere made For research projects, 2 3 went to VIc' 
toria, I 7 to New South Wales^ and 2 5 to the remainder oF Australia 
oF the staFF that was seconded For two-year periods From the statf 
education departments, there was a much more even distribution 
one coming From New South Wales, two From Victoria, two Fron 
Queensland, one From South Australia, one From Western Australia 
and two From Tasmania. In all oF these cbriccrris, the Executive OF- 
Ficer consulted conscientiously with the State Institutes. 

The ACER was to be seen, however, as something more thart : 
mere broker between the States. It was to be a body with ai 
Australian outlook. Prior to its establishment there had been nc 
educational institution with an Australia-wide interest. There was ; 
Directors oF Education ConFerence For the state departments; ; 
headmasters conference For the independent schools, an Aastra[iai 
Teachers Federation, and an Australian Vice -Chancellors Commit- 
tee For the six statc-universities; there was also section J for Educa- 
tion iit the Australian and New Zealand Association for the Advan- 
cement oF Science whicR acted as a forum for the discussion b 
educational questions oF interest to Australia as a_ whole, and ther( 
was the GSIR, recently established to develop and encourage scien- 
tific research throughout Australia. But there was no single institu- 
tion set up with a central interest in the general welFare aric 
progressive development oF Australian education as a whole. Th( 
ACER set out tb bccbmc such an ihstitutibri, 

A large propbrtibh oF the work undertaken arid directed through 
the head bFfice cbrisisted bF Australia-wide projects.: Iri the very firsi 
Cbuncil meetirig, a survey oF cor respbridc rice education throughout 
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Australia and a plan for the preparation arid standardization oF tests 
in arithmetic for Australia were aririburiccd. They became the prin- 
cipal research contribution of the ACER during the next three years, 
and were followed by riatidrial surveys of primary, post-primary, 
and rural education, arid the staridardizationjof reading, spelling,_aTid 
tests of general ability for Australian children^ In 1937 the ACER 
ran the educational cvcrit of the i93X)s in Ansjralia, the New Educa- 
tion Fellowship Cbrifcrence, and commissioned some of the dis- 
tinguished overseas visitors to the conference to report on Australian 
cducatibri. It also published reports irom Australians travelling 
abroad bri their experiences and _their_ vjews on the state of 
Australian education, it published a great number of monographs by 
research workere throu^out Australia^ and later in the 1930s 
started to pubiish periodical reviews of Australian education. It 
began, in effect, to Build up a: consciousness of the conditibri of 
Australian education as distinct from that of Victoria, or New South 
Wales, or some individual State, and started to prbvide ari educa- 
tional literature with an Australian brieritatibri. Tate arid Curi- 
ningham both wrote articles on Australian themes iri educatibri for 
overseas, yearbooks, and began to be seen frbrii bvcrseas as the 
Australian voice in education; and the ACER becariic the reference 
point for o verseas organizations waritirig irifbrriiatibri bri Australian 
education. The ACER also acted as the clearirig house for 
Australian educators who wished tb apply fbr br whb might be 
specifically Invited to accept a grant frbrii the Carriegie Corporation 
to visit the United States and other cburitries. 

To increase His information on the riatibriwide scerie, to keep in 
touch with the State Institutes arid other educators, and to strengthen 
the ACER'S national iriiage, Cuririirigharii visited the various States 
from tin-K to time. Perhaps his visits were not, over the years, as 
frequent as the all-Austfaliari image demanded. Certainly he was 
much more kribwledgcablc abbUt the practices of his Jiome State and 
its persbririel, arid surprisirigly uninformed about some of the ac- 
tivities arid iridividuais bf interest elsewhere in Australia. This, at all 
evcrits, was the view bf some of the senior executives in the Car- 
riegie Cbrporatibri iri 1938. John Russell, the president's assistant, 
bccariie a littic uneasy at the lack^of knowledge on non-Victorian 
carididatcs for Carnegie travelling grants in Cunningham's reports tb 
the Cbrporation and, after talking with him on a visit to Melbourne, 
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repotted, *I Found he didn't get away frorri his dc^k very bftcn . 
K.S.C. really doesn't know enough about other States.. He should 
travel more'/* In cphscqucncc, the president wrote tactfully to Tate 
indicating that the Corpbratibri was cbhstahtly seeking more ihfor- 
matibh frbm Curihihgham on a variety of matters thrbughbut 
Australia and that, as the ACER would naturally prefer tb spend its 
money oh research rather than bh travelling cxpchscs, the Corpbra- 
tibh would be ihtcrcstcd in making a small travel grant, over and 
above its regular grant, tb enable the Executive Officer tb visit the 
other States at least bricc a year. Ciiririirigham, unsuspecting, wrote a 
letter in due course to thank the president for the Cdrpdratidri's 
unexpected and uhsbiicitcd gcncfdsity td the ACER. 

Deveioping Policies for the ACER 

The Acer's image was, of course, closely related to the policy 
which it developed for the conduct of its work: There was no 
general announcement of policy: It arose initially, out of the argu^ 
mems that preceded the decisions whicJi set the precedents in die 
course of the two executive and two Council meetings that were 
held in 1^30. They were lenphymectings-^he first meeting of tfic 
executive went oil for five days from Monday to Friday, 1 7 z l 
March 1 9 3^0-— and they estabJished common trends in thinking 
among the members who maintained their position on the governing 
bodies with remarkable stability throughout the opening decade of 
the institution's history. _ _ 

(a) The Council and its executive by their decisions during the 
course of the first year clearly favoured an emphasis bh research in. 
the activities of the new organization. There had bcch much talk 
durihg the fouhdihg pcribdof the importahce of stimulus and service 
tb Australiah educatibh. These were hot tb be forgotteh, ahd they 
were mehtibhed ih the cbhstitutibh, but it was research that became 
part of the fbrmal title bf the ihstitutibh, ahd it was tb research that 
its fuhds were tb be allotted as far as pbssible. 

Ih making c\\c initial grants tb applicants ih 1930 the Cduncil had 
to consider the purpdsc df them. Shdiild they prdvidc money only 
fdr research prdjccts? In view of the statement in the constitution 

Record of interviews bctwccis J:M. -Rasscli and Cunningham, July 27 arid 
August I 1938, Carhcor archives, Offices of the pre.^iderit. 
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empowering -the A£ER ta make grants 'in aid of educational 
researck, investigation and service'^ Row Far should grants be made 
in suppon of educational service? Could they be made not for a par- 
ticular service operation or Investigation but for the general support 
of a service or research organization that put in ah application? 
Mackic thought service meant less scientific research, hot service ih a 
more igcncral sense. LbvcJLahd Schulz from South Australia dis- 
agreed, and thoughrthc ACER should be free to aid educatidhal ser- 
vices in general. The Australian_Ihstitute of Ihdustrial Psychblbgy 
in Sydney was a case ih point. This ihstitutibh, recently established 
a:nd directed privately by Dr Marti h, a member of Lbvcirs staff at 
the Uhivcrsity of Sydhey, tested secondary schcnbl studchts, offered 
them vpcatiphal guidahce, and lindcrtbbk research in that field. The 
Council decided that it could hot grant money for the general sup- 
port of the ihstitutibh and, ih this, confirmed the view that the Ex- 
ecutive Officer had already expressed in cdrrcspdndcncc to other po- 
tential applicahts. The cvchtual decision was to provide a grant 
specifically tb suppbrt twb research projects into vocational tests and 
guidahce. A similar request tb suppbrt the New South Wales &>ard 
bf Social Studies ih the training of social workers was refused, but a 
graht was made tb the body to make a survey of socid^agendcs 
thrbughbut the State. Following on the CounciTs discussion, a form 
bf applicatibn for grants was devised in which the application w^ 
referred tb as an investigation, and partictdars were rcquested^con- 
ccrning the qualifications of the investigator^ the proposed lines of 
inquiry, and its anticipated duration. Hios the Council declared 
firmly in favour of support for research not service, and for specific 
projects thar could bcJdentified snd approved rather than general 
research or scn/ice programs. Service toiAustralian education was to 
DC prcvidciand encouraged by the ACER but not by grahts-ih-aid 

from the Council's resources.. _ _ 

- ^b) The second general policy- that emerged was an intcrcst in 
building the ACER into a clearing house of educational informati<^ 
about educational developments as weB as research Both in Austra :. 
and overseas. It was to be a centre to which educators abroad could 
write for information about Australian education, and on which 
Australian educaiors could rely for accurate and up-to-date informa- 
tion about their own and other countries. For this purpose the Ex- 
ecutive Officer was to start immediately to build contacts ahd 
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develop an appropriate library. 

(c) The ACER was seen initially and for some time by its Council 
as a lx>dy whose research and other significant activities fuiictibhcd 
through the Institutes. It proved to be ah unworkable concept. It 
was possible to use the Institutes as sources of advice to headquarters, 
as Inxiics providing assistance for the field work involved in 
Australia- wide projects, and even as groups who might identify arid 
supply authors or resource pcKdhs for jointly written publicatidhs. 
But as soon as the Melbourne office started to plan national projects 
and recruit full-time staff to help cope with research work of that 
kind, the possibility of the Institutes bccomiag the principal centres 
for the research done by the ACER began to lessen. And it was 
from the vei^^ beginning diat these practiccsgot under way. ITie na^ 
tional projects ww few and- the staff was minimal; but by the 
mii- i9jositwas iio longer possible to Sintof^c Institutes to aay 
serious extent as originators of or Jcey participants in the AGER's 
research program. Nevertheless it remained the Council's policy to 
involvr jthe. Institutes wherever possible in its activities. The In- 
stitutes offered useful and welcome advice on research grants, took^ 
substantial part in the atganizatioa of activities such as the NEF 
Conference, and some of their mcmbci*s found themselves ^ad vising, 
assessing, and sometimes participating^ in some of the ACER's sur- 
veys, and rcscarcJi, but they did not become a central part of the 
Councirs activities, 

(d) It was not the policy of the ACER to restrict the research 
which it undertook or supported and the services which it offered to 
any category or level of cducatibh. Investigations, for example, as 
the researches were usually called, received appropriate grants 
whether they were survey studies, experimental projects, dbcumch- 
tar^^ researches, statistical analyses, or testing programs, in educa- 
tional psychology, currictdum, history of education, teaching technic 
qucs, or school administratlbh: The broad policy that diiemerge 
from this cathdlicity of taste was that P^rfcrejict should be given^o 
research which could be seen to be of value in^ndeistanding or imr 
proving the work of the primary and secondary schools in the state 
systems. ~ „^ 

- Jai early task for Tate and Gunnin^am was that of talking with 
the directors of education at their biennial meeting in May 1936, to 
report on the AGER's recent establishment and explain their aspira- 
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lions for it. Aftciah extensive discussion, the directors passed a for- 
nal resblutibh affirming their desire to cb-bperate with the ACER 
h every way. The effect of the meeting was, as Cunningham put it, 
b give 'bur ihvcstigatbrs br myself access, fbr the purpbscs bf ih- 
juiry .< nd rcasbhable expcrimehtatibh, to all state -cbhtrblled schbbls 
h Australia'/' These schools and their pupils became, hot 
luprisihgly, the main concern bf the ACER's wbrk. Every single 
licmber bf the first Cbiincil was bh the staff bf a state teachers cbl- 
cgc, except Tate and Lbvcll whb had previously served in teachers 
:ollcgcs; they were all products bf br had a current iriyblvcmcnt in 
he state schbbls, and the saitic cbuld be said of Cunningham ^nd his 
cscarch staff Hence for many years the ACER had little tb do with 
mivcrsiti^s, iridcpcndcnt schools, the Catholic school system, or 
vith adult education. It did nbt omit those areas entirely from its 
^ro^am but it gave its^ attention primarily to thc^ needs of the state 
ystem. For this it had good justification. Hie state schools^- with 
iSict the- Sympathies of tfic^ Council and-StafFIay,_ were the centri 
«ut of the Australian educational operation. If the Council was to 
crvc Australian education,^ it waa obviously sensible Br it to seek to 
;ct full acccss toitnd to make as strong a connection as possible with 
hcsc schools and -their pupils, teachers^ and administrators. 

(c) The fififi andiinal Jinc of policy that emerged from the discus- 
ions and actions of the first year was an interest in training research 
porkers. There was clearly a lack_of compctcht and qualified cduca- 
ioxial researches in Australia, The only training available was the 
vIEd course at the University of Mclbburne, reasonably pcrtiheht 
burses in psychology at the University of Sydney and the Uhiver- 
ity bf Western Australia, and the possibility, through appbiiitiricht 
6 a teachers college, bf wbrkihg part-time bh sbiiie project with a 
nbre experienced researcher. The most talented individuals tended 
b go bvcrseas to a ttnivcrsity in England br the USA tb get their 
raining by wbrkihg fbr a higher degree. 

The Council resolved to ask the directbrs bf cdu^'atibh tb second 
D the ACER ahd pay the salary bf a teachers coUeg? ctudcht or pro- 
iiising yduhg teacher for a period bf two ycara in which he would 
ssist in the bn-gblng research work and, at the same time, receive an 

^ Cunningham to J:£. Russcih 1 5 May 1930, Carncor archives. 
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informal training in educational research. He would also be eh 
cburagcd to study for a Diploma of Educatibh and, after 1936 whei 
it was established, a Bachelor of Educatibh degree at the Uhiversir 
bf Mclbburhc. In this way, it was hbpcd steadily to build uj 
throughout Australia a growing body bf interested and cxperichcc< 
rcscafchcfs whb cbiild put their skills tb the service bf their rcspcc 
tive educatibn departments. It was, at the same time, ah ihcxpchsiv( 
way of getting the Councirs research done. In accdrdahcc with thi 
policy of encouraging the ACER's efforts in research tfaihihg, Cuh 
nin^iam,^ who h^ given up his teachers college and university Icc 
taring when- he became Executive Officer, resumed his part-tim< 
work ia educational psychology and experimental education in thj 
DipEd and BEd courses at the University of Melbourne in 1938; 
Over the years, lie built up with. the university a strong connectioi 
with the measurement and research courses in education that th< 
staff of the ACER has continued to the present day: 

Starting a Program 

T^^^^y p^pg^^ '^^ i>^^^^ up out of these pblicics, dcpchdcd bri 
the oppoiTunities that the current educatibhal scene prcschtcd, ahd 
was suBjea-to limiGccions of- finance and availability bf mahpbwcr. 
It had four mauLComponents: research, directed from head office br 
supported by g^nts to individtSs or groups; publicatibh; clcarihg 
house and library; and educationaJ services, official and informal. 
__ Four national projects of different Jdnds were agrced to by the 
Council in its first year. There was to Be a sur /ey^xhc history, ad- 
mihistration, methods of teaching, progress o ' pupils, and problems 
bf providing primar)^ education by corrrspo dcncc in Australia. 
This was to be undertaken by the Executive Qificer. A start was to 
be made bh a survey of the primary school curriculum, methods of 
curriculum development, and possible means of revision. It wis to 
be guided by a cbrhmittee bf the Council and to involve significant 
cducatbrs ih each bf the States. Plans were laid for a major program 
of prdducihg stahdahiizcd arithmetic tests for the whole of 
Australia, which was tb be directed by the Executive Officer and 
earned out in the state schools by teams brgahizcd by the Institutes. 
Finally the Executive Officer was givch the task bf cbmpiling a set bf 
basic educational statistics for Australia on pbst-primary schbbl at- 
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rcndarice, holding power of the. schools, teachers' salaries, and the 
icngtkof the tcachcis profcssionS-life; 

These four projects were representative oF the research concerns 
3f^he A6ERfor_inany years to come. He mostcxtcnsivc, the test- 
ing one, was an extension of the work Gunnlngham and his asscci- 
itcs anithe Sydney Teachers Gollege group Had been .d^ijjj^jijhcir 
psychological laboratories before the establishment of the ACER. It 
wras soon^ to be extended to a range of achievement and_ intelligence 
isting, and to blossom into the elaborate test division of later years, 
The two surveys demonstrated an interest in taking up an aspect of, 
3r issue in, Australian education,_sccking to cstabhsh its dimehsibns, 
md suggesting possible ways of improving the situation that the 
jurvcy had unearthed. It was a process of siirvcy with evaluation by 
informed mindszthat was to be characteristic of a cbhsidcrable htuh- 
Xr of J:hc ACER's subsequent tasks and publications. The cbmpila- 
:ion of educational statistics: was a cdhtihuihg necessity of ah institu- 
:ion claiming to speak for Australiah education. It sparked a lasting 
Interest in the project of trying to persuade the Australiah state 
departments, and later the cbuhtries bf the world, tb produce com- 
parable and standaidized sets bf statistics, a task of ihtcrcst tb the 
Commonwealth Office bf Educatibh after its cstablishmcht in 1 94 5 . 
Althbugh it wbuld be true that, bf the lihcs developed in the riscarch 
program, the testihg aspect received the most emphasis {rom 0 
xgihnihg ahd fbr some time tb come, it was also clcaf that cur- 
nculum studies were early ih cvidchcc and cdhtihucd to i>c parsurc. 
f hbt with the same rigour as the testing progrant, at least with tfic 
Jiippdrt ahd ihtcrcst of a humbcr of leading educators. 

Research supported by grants in the early years. far outwci^ed 
Jiat uhdcrtakcn by the Council in the number of projects and imthe 
:ost to the Council. It was a large and important part of the ACER 1 
rontribation to research-throo^out the 1930s. The sum of 
£1 5 934 was-spent^n research ^ants in the First ten years, and only 
£595^5 during xhcioHowing i 5 years w£cn the Council projects had 
xcome the more signiEcant clement. The reports written oh their 
projects by the individual rcscarchcrs_cpnstitutcd the bulk bf the 
publications that appeared in the ACER's Educational Research 
icncs. These publications began in the first year ahd, by the time 
ic second annual meeting was held ih August 195 1 , six had already 
ipp)carcd. It was a speedy ahd sbuhd begihhihg tb the career ih 
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edacationai pobiication which was to be one of the ACER s most 
important .contribations to Australian education, and an important 
means through which it became known to educators overseas^ 

Before Cunningham had settled down thoroughly in his office in 
the T & G bailding.-he was receiving requests for information about 
educational- practices in America,^ England, New Zealand, and 
various o3ier countries, and he was Being asked to deal with requests 
for informaticuxaBoxit Australian education from bycrscas correspon- 
dents. Be began immediately to set up a network of overseas con- 
tacts with whom he could correspond pcrsbnallyi and who might 
supply journals andicportn to the embryonic ACER library. It was 
very much a case of ^groping in the dark. Few Australian educators 
knew the names of dgnificah^ research institutions and jbr.rhals 
oviScas. Even the Sc >cish Cbuncil for Research in Educatibh 
(SCRE) was a mystery. It had been established in 1928 but Cun- 
ningham knew nothing of its activities. Accordingly he wrote to the 
Office of Special Inquiries and Reports, Board of Education, Lon- 
don, asking that his letter be fbrwaided to the appropriate address in 
Scbtland.^* In due course a regular cdrrcspdhdcncc and an exchange 
bf publications were organized. From the SCRE and from other in- 
stitutibhs thrbughbut Europe and North America^ reports ^wcrc ac- 
cumulated, cbrrespbhdchcc entered into, and articles written and exr 
changed with bverseas periodicals. This clearing-house function was 
underpinned by starting a professional library. -i2urrrnt and back 
numbers of Australian serial publications, selcctcd^verscas periodi- 
cals, sample tests bf all kinds,-^y 1935^ 402 tests had been ac- 
quired — arid recently published boots were steadily accumulated, 
catalbgucd, arid lerit to research workers throu^out Australia. 

Cunninghain with SCR£, 29 &ptcmt^^^^^ » 930^9 December 1930,^0^ ^ 3 J*"""* 
ary 1911, Scottish Council for Research in Education archives, ACER archives, 
scries 28, vol. 70!- j i L — 

It has sometimes bceiv suggested that the SCRE provided the model for ^ c^- 
^t>iish_mcnt of Ahe_ ACER. It is, however, never mehtibricd iii the early discus- 
sions and, from the tenor of the subseq 

nirigham and the SCRE, its very existen c seems to have been only vaguely 
known to perhaps ^nc or £W5 or those cormcctcd with the ACER such as the 
Scot, Maelcie. and Wrigley. It was not until the SCRE sent copies of its }cpons 
to hii: that Cunnjn^am rcaljzcd the likeness b^^^ 

wrote to the SCRE on 9 December 1930^ *I can see from your reports that your 
aims arid interests arc very similar to our own*. 
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Cunningham was delighted when Ac AeE^ in iQM wasjpr^^ 
aaUy recpghitcd as the national centre &r educational information 
1 Australia under the auspices of Ac League of Nations Committee 
in Intellectual Co-operation, and die directors of education concur- 
cd in the arrahgcmcnt: It he wrote, 'perhaps the most impdr- 
ant dcvcldpmcm for the year'^^^ _ _ 

A substantial amount of tfie Executive ©ilicers time was taken 
ip in serving on a- variety of educational committees, mostly con- 
icctcd with various educational auSbritics in Victoria. It was a ser- 
dcc that he continued to peiform on tbdi statc_and hatidhal levels 
lining the remainder of Jiis career with ihc ACER, and it became a 
lattern foUov^ed by subsequent dircctbre and other members of the 
taff, - - 

Much of the day-to-day work of the Executive Officer was the 
nswcring of a wide range of cprrcspbndence from all parts of 
Australia. Cunnin^iam was a voluminous and well-informed cor- 
espondent. He wrote: lucid) y, expressively, and ihdcfadgably. He 
cported_at Icngdi to rh^Orn ^gie Cbrpbratibh staff after each ex - 
icutive and Council meeting, - ad answered their queries at length in 
)ctwccn times. In b * • ' letters, he tdbk to task the headmistress 
>f the Melbourne Girls Hifcli School who had spoken slightingly of 
ntelligence tests at her annual speech highc, letting her know, 'My 
>wn view is that intelligence tests have made the most important 
rontribution to ediicatibnal science of recent ycar^', and pointing out 
icr misconceptions bh the matter'**; he warned an ehquirer of the 
jiarlatanism bf a certain vcKatiohal guidahc c--* inscP'ir; he advised 
he principal of the Emily McPhcrsdn Collrgc of J>;>riicsdc Econc 
ny bn the balance and arrangement of her practic?.^ at? -! thcorciica . 
nirriculuih; he had ah interesting exchange of Ictrci^ aver seyerai 
hbhths with ah cxpcrimehtally minded teacher in Walchayan isol- 
ited tbwn in the New Engiand ranges of New South Wales, who 
lad bcch colicctihg data on normsjn all primary school subjects for 
he past ten years: 'I atn astonished', wrote Cunningham, 'at the 

Australian Council for Educational Rcscarc*,., Fourth Annual Report ipjj - 
ipj4, Melbourne: 1934. pp.6, 8. 

^K.S: CuhhihghaiiS to Miss G.S. Montgomery 8 Dccrmbcr, 1930, ACER 
archives, scries 22, vol. 2. 
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amount of work you have done in securing results on standardiz 
tcsts*^*; and he encouraged another researcher, Lucy Firth wl 
using intelligence tests supplicd by the ACER, was studying succ< 
iahigh school in New South Wales and, in the course of the CQrr< 
pbndcncc advising her on problems of technique and analysis, 
produced a statement typical of his caution in dealing with reseai 
data: 

Since irivcstigatidns have shown that thr norms of the Tcritiari Rc^ 
sion of the Binct Test seem to hold fairly accurately for Aostrali 
children, it mi^t not be a very unsafe assumption that the norms 
group tests could be used as approximately applicable.'^ 

In all of his cbrrcspbndcncc, he argvicd cbntinubusly the case 1 
the scicritific study of cducatibrl arid for the dcvclbpmcnt bf itic 
cxtcrisivc arid effective cdiicatibnal research. The whole program 
the ACER — its research, publicatibh, clcarlrig house, arid service a 
tivities — were directed to the same end. It provided a demo 
stration of well -constructed research, it circulated reports and infc 
mation ori research, and it offered continuous advice to aspiri 
researchers and to other educators who asked for or were judged 
be in need of it: 



K.S. Cunningham and A.E. Couchmari i 5 April May, 4 August 1930, ar 
CoucHman to P.R. Cole, 18 December 19291 ACER archives, series 22, vol. 

K.S. Cunningham to Lucy Firth, 16 February 193 i , ACER archives, series 2 
vol. I . 



THE FIRST TEN YEARS 
OF RESEARCH AND SERVICE 

A good proportion of Gannin^am's time in his first two years at 
the Acer was taJccn_ap_witfi t6e organization of two important 
projects: a survey of corresponclence education in Australia; and the 
preparation and standardization of tests in arithmetic. 

Correspondence Education 

In _ hiS- sureey of correspondence education, Cuhhihgham in 
mii-a950 sent a lengthy questionnaire to the head teachers of the 
SIX correspondence schools, one in each State, visited four of them, 
and studied recent reports made oh the work of the schools in 
Western and South Australia. From these data he sketched the 14 
years history of the movement, gave details of its achievements, 
pointed out some of its features of particular interest, and com- 
mented on its prbblcms and fuhdamchtal principles, ::: 
_ He wrote factually and appreciatively of the work:- *The growih 
of facilities in the various Australian States for teaching -^young 
children by correspohdchcc is hothirig less thaa an cdua:tionaL ro- 
mance'.* He explained that each cdrrcspondcnce school was ruitBy 
a state education department, and was hoiKcd in a school staffed 
by perhaps 8b tcachcre sum>unded by books and pap^^ 
pupils. The children regularly posted in thcir wjark,^ and received 
back from their invisible tcachcK correction, ^scssmem, encourage- 
ment, and further graded assignments.^ ^ ^""^ °^ 
children's voices usually stssociatcd wFth the worl: of an ordinary 
school, but there is a marked atmosphere of quiet busy efficiency.'^ 

' K:S. Cumiihgham, 2riftmry Edumtion. iy Correspondence, (ACER Educational 
Research Scries Nb.3), Melbourne: MUP, 1931, p.9. 

^ ibid., p. I J. 
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At the end of 1930 there were i 3 284 pupils, 1.5 per cent of the 
elementary school population of Aiistralia, enrolled in the six corres^ 
pohdehce schools which, since their estublishment, had provided 
piim^iry schooling for some 5 5 000 children. Pupils were required, 
for the most pint, to live three miles or more from die nearest rami 
sch(><)l,or to have some disabiiity which made it difficult for them to 
attend schfM)!: Additional facihties were ;ivailable in each St;ice for 
some secondary and technical courses: Pointing oat that, for the 
vv'hr>le t)f correspondence education in Australia, the average number 
of pupik pet tciicher wjLs 5 5, he showed from his survey that each 
tench ex in a correspondence school was dealing with very large class 
siv.es, and that the cost per pupil, even when the State paid postage 
and supplied free textbooks, was considerably less thar. for children 
ia the ordinary primary schools, and was probably less than half that 
of pupils in the small primary rural schools. He found that some- 
where about 50 per cent of correspondence sch<K)l pupils had never 
attended anOrdinary school, and that about 2 5 per cent would pro- 
bably complete their primary education entirely by corresppriderice. 

He summed up his research by indicating some of the difficulties 
of C(jrrespondence educatior>, such as the isolation of piupils arid the 
climatic and domestic disabilities under which many of the pupils 
suffered. He pointed out ihe importance of a teacher's personal in- 
volvement with a pupil, the significant role played by the child's 
mother in ensuring the success of the correspondence process, and 
the possible impact of rural life ri"iade by the dispatch of b<)oks from 
the school library, the development <)f a rural school magazine, and 
the ericoLtragerheht of home gardening by the supply of plants, seeds, 
arid advice. He took particular care to point out possible beneficiai 
iinplicatibhs for the ordinary state schools: He suggested that pup_ils 
in the ordinary schools lacked opportcinity for independent thought, 
the exercise of initiative, and self-relknce. All three virtues were 
characteristic products of correspondence education from whose 
methods other schools might greatly benefit. In particular, 
Australian teachers as a whole might well study the way correspon- 
dence school assignments were constructed and used to cater for in- 
dividoal differences and for the varying circumstances ni each child. 

The survey was a useful one and was attractively written. It was 
not a major nor profound piece of research. It served to intnxlucc 
educators in Australia and overseas to a unique local educational 
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development; it demonstrated the AGER*s interest in working on 
an Australia-wide research -^topic; and it gave notice of the 
mdderateiy critical arid reformist tendency thatiwas to. be charac- 
teristic of Canningham*s work and of the ACER\s publications. 

In 1949 S:A: -Rayncr, in a comprehensive and v^^orkmahlike 
survey^ revised, updated, and considerably extended the report on 
correspondence education. He gave a more cxten.sivc history n( it. 
inclnded the work done in technical, teachers college, and university 
courses, and added a chapter on correspondence education in New 
Zealand.' 

The Standardization of Achievement arid Iritelligericc Tests 
Arithmetic 

While the survey on corresporiderice education wa.s proceeding, prc- 
parations were being made for a national survey of achievement in 
primary sch()ol arithmetic. The main aim was t<> prc)dace a series of 
age norms in arithmetic which would indicate to teachers the 
average performance by pupils to be expected at various ^ ages 
throughout the primary .school. It was to be followed immediately 
by a similar study of primary schcx)! reading: This kind of^ational 
survey was to be uridertaken again by the ACER^in thc^same .subs- 
tantial way but with added sophisticatian and some change of pur- 
pose, iri the mid- 1940s and mid- I97jos:^ 

The report of the first study was striJcingly introduced; with the 
words: 'In October 1931* the Australiaji Council for Educational 
Research conducted an investigatian into one phase of educational 
achievement on a scale hitherto unattempted in Australia' "* It v^as 
designed by Cunninghara who also wrote, the final report; the 
statistical analysis which formed the core of the Avork was done by 
W.T; Price, the first- teacher seconded to the ACER.; He came from 
the Victorian Education Department, and \yas joined a year later by 
W: Wood, seconded by the Queensland educational authorities. 

^ S.A. KayncT. Corresponalence Bi^^^^^^ Hew Ztatan^. (ACER 

&lucatioria) Research Series No.e^j. Melbourne: MUP. 1949. 

* K.S. Cunmngham_aisd _ W.T. Price, the Stan JaVi^hutU^^^ ^'^^(raltah 
Artthmettc Test. (ACER Educational Research Scries N0.2 i ). Melbourne: MUP. 
1934. p.9. 
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When the proposal was firsi canvassed, iHe NSWIHR rehiihdeU 
the Executive Officer that it had done a similar stahdardiziition in 
arithnietic with grade norms tor New S<)uth Wales schools in 1924 
and had updated it iri 1929. Cunriingliaiii in July arid August 1930 
sought information arid copies of the New S<)uth Wales tests as a 
basis on which to develop his prograri:. Iioping to be able to extend it 
to the other States. During the course of the next 1 2 rii()riths, he 
constructed and administered tria! tests in a number of Victorian 
sch(X)!s and sent his work tor comment to the institutes. The New 
South Wales group were very critical of it and. in consequence, 
Gunningham went to Sydney in Jaly. 193 i f()r consultation: A 
variety of modifications was made; a second triul testing was done to 
establish the order of difficulty of the items and the equivalence of 
two forms 0} the test, and the instruments were ready for the testing 
pr()gram's starting time in ©ctober. 

Tliere were six tests: 

(a) speed arid accuracy iri addition; 

(b) speed and accuracy in subtraction; 

(c) .speed and accuracy in multiplication; 
(dj speed and accuracy iri division; 

(e) rhechariical arithmetic; 
(0 problem arithmetic; 

Each test had two Forms, A and B, of approximately equal difficulty 
and similar construction. -The first four tests were speed tests to be 
completed iji three minutes each; for the hist two there was no 
prescribed time limit. The tests covered a range. of difficulty from 
Grade 3 to Grade 8 of the primary schoohiind each test started with 
simple items and increased steadily in difficulty. 

Except in Victoria where the ACER staff did the selection, the 
Sratv Institutes chose the schools that were used in the project. In 
total there were 39 939 pupils in 700 .schools, divided between the 
States oh the basis of school popuJati(3h. The schools were classified 
by size and selected at random within each category. All the pupils 
came frorri state schools except for the inclusion of nine private 
schools with 1002 pupils in South Australia. 

The tests were distributed to the sch()bls, admiriistered arid 
rriarktrd by the schml staff, arid returried to the ACER for arialysis. 
Results were arialysed for each test, each State as well as Australia as 
a whole, each category of school, each age, grade, arid sex. The Vic- 
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tbriah Railways hired but a punch-card machineior prcKessing the 
results and. although the work was considerable and the staff small, 
the work was done cxpcditiouiily; 

Price, a science gradiuite of the University of Mell^ourne who had 
just completed his training at the Mclhocirne Teachers College, 
joined the staff for his two-year secondment on 27 January 193'- 
He was a' competent mathematician .who took charge of the task of 
analysing the resuits. - Most of the period of his two-year second- 
ment, until Aprii 1953. was spent on this particular piece of 
research, and he managed to.have national and state age and grade 
norms avaikible By mid- 193 2. although the final report did not ap- 
pear until i93_4: ; _ 

During the coarse of the research^CunningHam went overseas for 
seven months on a grant from the Carnegie Corporation, and Price 
was left in charge asslste^J by JWood and the secretary. Miss 
GampbcJh- Wood, according to Cunningham, had *hec<>T:>- :i very 
hclpfal addition to our staff, and. in due ccnirse. was to 5'^ •. unc the 
first head of the research and_ guidance branch of Queefi.*»land\s 
education department. Miss Campbell wrote frequently to Cun- 
nmghiun on his travels wit_h information on their activities and snip- 
pets of gossip. 'I hope'. Cunningham wrote as he was heading for 
the USA. 'that things are going fairly well with you all — that Mr 
Wood, for example,_is not still cbmpilairiirig about your methods of 
milking tea.' Miss Campbell duly p>rovided her quota of news, and 
a_ddcd that Mr Wood's complaints had ceased and so had the tea: . 
'You will be sorry to hear that .since your departure the mc^rning :md 
afternoon tea has been cut out of the day's programme ^ • ^ When I 
am parricularly thirsty I can always run downstairs to the tea room'.' 

In the ahaly.sis of the results, several interesting m:aters appeared. 
There was rib sigriificarit difference betwee n the perf(3rmance of 
pupils iri large urban and small rural schouJK,or in_^state ano indepen- 
dcrit schools: and boys and girls performed equally well on the 
speed arid accuracy rests, but boyx were sli^tly superior in mechani- 
cal arithmetic and clearly superior in dealing urith the tests of 
arithmetical probicms; There were positive correlations betweeri 

^ Cunningbam to Misi5 Campbell. SS Mariposa. 23 September 1932. and Miss 
Campbell to K.S. Cuhnin^ar . 7 October 1932. ACER archives, series 32. 
vol.42. 
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perforrriahcc in aiiiHincilc and ihtclligehcc, ranging from fairly Ibvv 
with the test in addition, rising through subtraction, multipHcatibh, 
division, and mechanical, to a high positive cbrrclatioh with the 
problems tcst> There were discernible differences in performance 
between the States. The icscarcH, ukihg all age levels into account, 
reported a difference of i 3 months in educational age between States 
in norms derived from a composite score for the six tests. Queens- 
land children, in particular, returned a cbhsistehtly high perfbr- 
marice, the Queerislahd age ribrms being highest of all States bri all 
tests. As a partial explariatibri for this, it was pointed but that 
sch(X)ls in Queensland devoted *a considerably longer tim« to 
arithmetic in the first three grades tested', where the basic four pro- 
cesses arc learnt, than did the schools in the other States, that they 
tended to introduce various arithmetical concepts at an earlier age 
than most other States, and that they were oriented to a scholarship 
examination, for high school entry, in which arithmetic was one of 
the main subjects:*^ _ _ 

The study commended ; itself to the edacationaL aathoritics 
throughout Australia by producing soundly established norms, fbr 
use by classroom teachers in one jof the basic- primary school sabjfcts, 
and thereby -helped to demonstrate the usefulness and practical ^od 
sense of jfie AGER^ it _ made, the point that a subject such as 
arithmetic was a composite oFdiffirent skills and processes, and that 
a pupil's performance differed in each area; consequently methods 
of teaching and testing needed to be varied according to the process 
that had to be learnt, h demonstrated to Australian educators that 
by reasonably simple statistical means, it was possible to select basic 
common elements that had to be mastered, and to indicate the stan- 
dards that teachers could expect pupils to attain at different ages in 
various school grade levels. Later Cuhriirigham was to state: *Wc 
developed a good deal of emphasis at the ACER on measuring 
devices • . . you can't get anywhere until you can really set up cri- 
teria'.' The arithmetic testing project was the first substantial step in 
that direction. A reviewer in the Brimh Journai of Educamml Psy- 



Cuhiiihgham arid Price, bp. cic., p. 62. 

K:S; Cuririirigham. interview with B: Bessani. p.23. 
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So/o^ wrote thiir the. w£)rk was 'proBRbly the most precise oF all 
standardized arithmetic tests on a large scale' and that it Ogives an ex- 
imple oF good scientific method in educational research'.* It was a 
positive and demonstraBle move towards developing a body of 
riiowledgc i)F and opinion about Australian education that could be 
. ii :o be based on evidence authenticated by careful measurement. 

rhe primary school arithmetic project was followed immediately by 
. program on primary school reading. Ix>is W. Allen, who in South 
\ustralia had assisted in the selection of test items in the arithmetic 
)rojcct and had supervised the testing in the South Australian ihde- 
)ehderit schools, started work in 1931 oh a set of tests for young 
h i Id re ri i h bra 1 read i hg a hd in 1933 was abl e to p ro v id e i rid i v id ua 1 
eadirig tests for word fariiiliarity, speed of readirig, arid cbriipreheri- 
ibri, arid to cbriipile teritative ribrriis for therii. They were published 
ly the ACER iri 193 5. Ruth Thdnias in 193 i iri Westerri Australia 
icgari to work bri itcriis for the silent readirig test. 

The riiairi prbject tb develop national riorriis for primary schbbl 
hildreri iri silerit readirig proceeded mtich as the previous prbject bri 
Hthmctic, Usirig Gates's work bri the t est i rig bf readirig iri the USA 
s a basis, five sub -tests were devised: 

(a) word knowledge; 

\i>) speed of reading; 

(c) reading of general significance; 

(d) reading to note details; 

(e) reading for inference. 

1ie test was applied on _i o*October 1 93 3 , in two equivalent Forms, 
[ and_B, to 32 624 pupils throughou: Australia, by the teachers in 
36-5chcK)k who administered and scored the test according to 
irections sent to them by the ACER. Wood, who succeeded Price 
5 the senior re.search assistant early in 1953, was principally 
^sponsible for devising th» ^ organizing the testing program, 

Rcvicw_bf T5bf SiandardiTAUon 0/ an AuUratian Ariihmetic Test^ by K.S. Cun- 
ningham and W.T. Price. British Journal of Educational P^chology, 1936. 6(2), 
217-18; 
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and starting the analysis. He was succeeded in February 1934 by 
G.A- Mclntyre, a secohdrricht from Westcrii Australiu who was a 
science graduate of the University of Western Australia andji first- 
rate statistician. Mclntyre remained umii 1940; So^^jng his sec- 
ohdmeht, Tate was irifiirrried by the Western Aascralian Director of 
Education that, on his return from the ACERv Mclntyre would have 
to return to the .status ()f monitor, the most junior rank in th -ser- 
vice. *^ He wa.s .so valuable to the ACER that, at the end of his two- 
year .secondment, he wa.s offered the post of full-time research of- 
ficer, and became the first permanent researcher other than the Ex- 
ecutive Officer to be appointed to thc staff of the AGER, Subse- 
quently he joined the CStR as a biomctrician: ^" 

Mclntyre was ;in important acquisition fox an institution which 
placed a high value on measurement in education and yet lacked a 
trained- statistician. He gave a professional .solidity and fines.se to the 
statistical treatment of dau in sub.sequent research work throughout 
the 1930K: The_diEference was immediately apparent between the 
prc-ivfclntyre report on arithmetic in 1 934 and the reports on read- 
ing Eor which fic and Wood were responsible in 1935, and on in- 
telligence for which fie was .solely responsible in 1938. The prc- 
Mctntyre arithmetic report was competently done and lucidly writ- 
ten; the other two, on the standardization of reading and ih- 
telUgence tests, were rigorous pieces of statistical ahalysi.s spiced 
with subtlccomment on the Jimit.s and pbssibilitie.s revealed by the 
analysis. The report on arithmetic was important to teachers and 
administrators who wisi?ed to know how the standardizing process 
was carried out; the reports oh reading and ihtelligerice tc.sting were 
important for the same reason but were, in additicm, .significant 
documents for the re.searcH worker who wishec! to learn the ques- 
tioh.s to ask, the extent to which they might be answerable, and the 
.statistical techniques that it might be feasible to use: 

The readiriL; report provided age and grade norms for the whole 

J.A. Klcm to F. Tate. 26 November 1934. ACER archives, .scries 9. vbL5 i . 

"'r».A, MclntyrCv 1909-74, joined the :P> vision of M.tt he mat ical Statistics m 
CSIR in 1940 and remained there for 34 years until his retirement. He was in- 
volved in a wide range of agricultural arid bjological Work in Australia and New 
Guinea, and was described in The Canhirra Newi. \ 5 January 1974' occa- 
sion of his death as Australia's leading biometric consultant. 
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:st ard v'acli vmH-tcsi ('\t Australia and for each State. It rcvcnlcd 
:>hM:irraSlc d?'T:*rcprcs between the States, the greatest between any 
ATd S' Ti- ,..^iMUh*;n^ to ten months of average pnigres.s: South 
LustrJ i:: J : ir'M consistently performed best in parts of t^he 
:.st. It UuivkI as a partiai expianati()n of this .superiority that 
:ho<ii library facilities, though not impressive in any State, were 
rcatest in South Austraha. that the Jiours given to the teaching of 
Leading were more than in any other Stxtc, and that S)uth Australian 
liildren ctimmenced school .11 an earlier age than those of any other 
tate e.xcept Queensland. Ghildrcn in small rural sch(M)ls did less 
rcW than those in large schools; and there was no significant 
ifference in performance between the pupils of state and indcpen- 
rm sthfMiIs: There was little difference between the sexes; girls, 
owcvcr. icndcd to re^id Faster than boys, and boys to perform better 
n the tests of reading, lo note d« (lis. and to have a wider scatter of 
^sults than girls. A dismssion of the validity of the te.st in the last 
haptcr made a thoughtful conclusicjh to the report. 

Between 1934 and 19361^0 mo re t es ts we re s ta hd ard i zed . 
L: W Stanhope; a New South Wales high school teacher, had done a 
□rvey of ; chemistry teaching in New South Wales which was 
liljlisfied Hy the ACER in 1932.; He continued with his interest 
ud produced a chemistry test which Mclhtyrc assisted in standar- 
17.1 ng n>r Australian schools. At the sarrie time, a .spelling test, con- 
isting of six lists of 50 words, was devised, standardized, and 
uHlished for the use of Australian teachers in 1935- 

nteitigence 

"he third major project in the standardizLng program, follow! ng thc 
rithmetic and reading ones, dealt with tests oF intelligence. Two 
•sts. a verbal and a non-vcrhal (Vnc: were involved. The Otis Self- 
idrainistering Test. Intermediate Form, which was widely u.sed in 
le USA, was selected as the verbal test, and jwork was Begun jn 
954 on the preparation of a non-verbal test. This task fell largely 
> a new research assistant; D:J.A_. Verco, a young man seconded 
•om ihe staff of the Sydney Teachers College at the beginning of 
935: Verco had rnajored in psychology at the University of 
ydney; and was Later to head tlie research branch arid everitually 
ecome Director-General of the New South Wales Department of 
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Education. He devised items: and tried ^h^Jli "ut in various state pri 
mar^^ schools and on small church and YMCA groups arid, beirig , 
pruderit arid foresightful person, was reputed before his riiarriage t< 
have tested the parcrits arid fariiily of his future wife. The genera 
cbriduct of the project fell to Mclrityre who also wrote the firirJ re 
port in 1938. 

The tearii of Mclrityre arid Vercb vi^as a formidable one. It v» a 
Cuririirigharii's preferred cbriibiriatibri. In 1933 he had written t; 
the Westerri Australiari Iristitutc: 

A good deal of the work in the office is statistical in character, and it i 
a handicap if the student is not well trained on the mathematical side. 
Next to this in importance I would place a training in psychology ahc 
in cducatibrial theory:'* 

Mclntyre fulfilled the first of the requircmenis^Verco. the second: 
They were supplemented in 193 7 by the-appointnicnt of G.W 

Branson on secondment from^South. Australia, BransDJi saBse- 

quentjy became a prominent public servant and general manager o 
the ixiiith Aastralia:n Ghamber of Gommerce and Industry. 
_ The Lruclligence tests. __w_ere_ administered to 30 427 scfioo 
children aged 8- 14 in state schools throughout Australia in Marcl 
1936. The sample was selected by the ACER staff to provid< 
reasonable : representation for each State, for large, medium, anc 
small-sized schools, for age and grade levels and sex. Careful check; 
were made on the adequacy of mpling and appropriate adjust- 
ments were made, to get the sam^ .0 conform to state age -grade ta- 
bles at the time of testing. Irvthe event, the research cbriceritrated br 
the age range 8-13 years. The tests were admiriistered arid scorec 
by the teachers. Iriformatibri was also provided tb the ACER bri th< 
bccupatibri bf each child's father arid the riature of the area in whicl 
the schbbl was situated. 

Natibrial ribrriis were calculated for childreri aged 8- i 3 and ex« 
trapblated tb age 16 fbr both the Otis ai>c' the Nbn-Verbal Tests. 
Nbrriis fbr each school grade, also, were estimated and confirmed 
the match bbtairied when the two tests were applied_to alLSradcJ 
childreri in the Nev/ South Wales primary final examination at th< 

K:S: eunningham ui H:t: PowJcr ct al., 12 September 1933, ACER archives, 
series 20, vol. 58, filrH under WA. 
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hd of 1937. On the assumption that the median IQ score for each 
gc group would be 100 with a standard deviation of i 5, which 
overseas research practice suggested, percentijes cbrrespbhdihg to 
_aribus IQ values were calculated, and the Otis and Nbri-Verbal 
Test scores were converted tb IQs. 

The research team cbhducted three small cxperimciits to deter- 
nine the effect bf practice arid cbachirig bri the test results arid 
ourid, with childreri ib- i 3 years bf age, a riloderatc practice effect 
/hen the tests were repeated bri the fbllbwirig day or cvcri a year 
iter, arid a substaritial gairi iri scores whcri the pupils were 
eliberately coached with explariatioris arid practice bri similar items. 
]brriparisbris were made bctwccri pcrfbrnlaricc bri the Otis, Non- 
verbal, arid six bthcr readirig, arithmetic, arid iritelligerice tests, by 
dmiriistcririg the tests to a small sample of 1 1 -year-old childrerv in 
schbbi iri Hbbart. The correlations between xhe tests werc^ fac^ 
prized by the Thurstdric Centre of Gravity-Method. TliC- analysis 
bowed an expected degree of association beiw«n_the verbal in - 
rliigcricc arid silent reading te^Jts;^ there was alsaa reasonable associ- 
tidn between the Stanford^Binct intelligence test and the ACER 
Jon -Verbal one: Mclntyre reported: 

'f the magnitudes of the projections on the first axis are taken to 
represent tHc demands bfvanbus tests bri general iritelligcnce or to in- 
dicate the saturatidri df the tests in Spearman s 'G', then the parts of 
the Non -Verbal Test compare favourably with the Stanford-Binet.*^ 

Tiis was the first time that the technique of factor analysis had been 
sed in any substantial piece of cducatibrial research in Australia. Iri 
ic year that this research was puWislKd, C-A. Gibb, recently ap- 
ointcd an assistant lecturer in psychology at the Uriiversity of 
ydncy, gave a lecture to the NSWIER bri *Ari iritrbductibri tb factbr 
nalysis^A new techriiquc iri psycholbgy'. Factbr arialysis had 
ccn introduced irito merital riieasurerrierit h Spearrilari's article in 
904, ^General iritelligerice bbjectivcly d' jiried arid mcasiired'. 
i a riibdest way it had appeared iri W. ^ i arid G.H. Thdmsdri's 
rxtbbbk The EsSentiais of Menial Measur vtt : r yzi, but it did not 
ritcr the riiairistrearii bf cducatidrial and psychdldgiral research 

' G.A. Mclntyre, Thi Sundardhamn of Inuiiigtn^ Tesfj in Australia^ (ACER 
Educational Research Scries Nb.54), Melbourne: MUP, 1938, PP.J3-4. 
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:cth<jds until the mid-thirties when Thurstbhc and HbtcUihg in t 
JSAi and Thomson and Burt in the UK published sighificahtly 
thc_arca.*^ 

The research exposed differences between the States. Mcli 
wrbce: 

Thrrc is 4 strong tendency for the order of merit of the States x>n ea 
of the testito remain roughly constant with South Australia, Queei 
land, and Victoria first, We:>t Ausi alia and New South Wales he 
and Tasmaiiia last.*^ 

The difference in median scores at the ^ge of lo years beoj^c 
Tasmania and South Australia amouritcd tc approximate! y_^cv 
months on the Otis test, or five points of IQ. Bier e were the r 
pectcd differences between city and country children ^ the pnpiU 
small rural schools doing significantly less wrll than those in 
other schools. Sigriificant diffcrcaccs also emerged according to t 
socio -cconom ic -stams of P^F^I*^ Micr, showmg^ when 
analysis was madc ia two States^ *a rise in meaa score through t 
occupational grades from the labourer to the professional worker* 
with a tange in South Australia. of 14 and in Tasmania of 1 1 poii 
of JQ-on the Otis test. Sex differences were small. The mean sec 
for I o-_to 1 3 -year-old girls on the Otis was slightly higher than tl 
for boys; boys scored slightly higher on the Nbn- Verbal Test» a 
on both tests, their scores were mbre widely scattered. 

In planning_thc standardization program the newly establish 
New Zcalafld Council for Eiucatibnal Research (NZCER) had be 
invited to join. In New 2^alahd 2 5 bob children between the a| 



L-L. Thurstbnc published Thior) f Muitipte Fuctors arid A Simptifie^ Mulit 
Factor Metho^^ in I93_3_, and suBscq^ucntly T^'.t^ff/orA o/*M/W 

five a complete; exposition of kis centroid method, ind H- Ho.telling publish 
is articles on Analyst of a Comphx of Sramijcal Variahits inta Prjndpat Compo 
ntnti in 19 33 and Simptifu^ Catcuia/ton ^f Prtrjcf^^ CompontnU '\h ii^yy, G. 
TboT^son wmte maaY papers leading up to the book Tfef ^^^'^^^^^l..^^^^ 
Human Ah^Iity in 1939, and C, B;:.:t, similaily, contributed a considerable nui 
her of aiticies before his the Factors of the Mind in 1940. J . P. Guilford, P 
chometric Methods^ New York: McGraw Hill: 1936, was for many years 1 
most widely used textbook introduction to ftctbr analysis. 

Mclhtyre, op. cit., p.62. 

iHid.,p.73. 
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of lo and 15 were tcsrci with both the CJtis^andNon-VcrbaiTcstSL 
When- rcsodts wcrc coinparcd^ it was ibund Sat: tF New Zrdand 
raeanand median scores wf re ^liglitly and uniFormly higher than tht 
Aastriian, and the diffcrenccsL Between New Ecaland Boys and girls 
was rou^y oF the same oSer as. for Australian children. 

ITiis standardization program By the AGER was the forerunner 
of i more extensive use of intelligence tests in Australian schools. la 
an article in 1936, Gunningham had deplored the reluctance of 
Australian educational authorities to follow overseas precedents in 
this area. 'No Australian authority', he wrote, *has yet made use of 
such tests except in experimental and tentative fashion.'*^ In 1938 
Lhc breakthrough came when the NcwjSouth Wales Department of 
Public Instruction requested the ACER to prepare ah intcliigchcc 
test for use with sixth -grade primary' school children. 

Studies of Australian Education 
The Prt ma yy Sch oo l 

At the first Council meeting in August 1930, P.R. Cole proposed a 
study of the primary school curriculum by ^mature' people. It was 
agreed to form a committee to draft a scheme. After some cbrisiilta- 
tibh with the Institutes, a number of essays were cbmhiissibricd from 
prbmirierit educatbrs bh aspects bf the primary school curriculum. 
These studies were directed arid edited by P.R. Cblc, arid published 
by the ACER in 1932. Rcpbrtirig to the Cburicil in that year. Cole 
said bf the mariiiscript: 'It contains results bf experiments and in^ 
vcstigations of a number of leading educationalists in Australia, and 
it gives a wonderful background to all revisions of the curricalum 
The NSWIER iii 1933 voted the book 'a d i s ti nct success in form 
and quality', and Cole^the president of the institute gave his presi- 
dential addrr-^jT. on-'Thc primary- school curricuJum in Australia. ' : 
TTie Book-broo^t togcrSer contributions from Tate ,^ Board, and 
Andrews, three of Australia's leading educational admi^nistrators; 
from Mackic, Browne, Lovcll, Cameron, prominent academic com- 
mentators on education; and from McRae, Parker, and Cunningham 

K.S. Cunningham. A critical account of Australian cducctibh. Ttar Book of 
Education \\x^rAorL% 1936. p. 630. 

ACER Annual Meeting. THc Teachers College. SyrJhey on i Jth and i6th 
August, 1932. verbatim «*cpKm. p. 2. 
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whose J ntercst by in education^ research. Despite this cdlleetioh 
Australian edticatioinJ talent, it was not an original or influent: 
book. It was an^effoit-co do three things: to find but the eurre 
state of the prinury jscfaool corriculum throughout Australia; 
make some assessment of its rondition; and to act as a stimulus 
reform^ THc authors managed ta present a useful picture of cxistii 
practices, Several of them .conducted small surveys of subjec 
taught, time a I'.cments, and inaterSs available, and built up a pi( 
till;; which, interestingly, showed considerable differences in prai 
tices not only between States But a- so between schools within tl 
same State. _ _ 

The assessment was mainly subjective. Jt was largely a matter < 
putting forward a set of reasoned principles on curriculum construe 
tion and judging the current state of development in the light of sue 
criteria. In the process, Tate made an interesting statement on th 
advantages and disadvantages of centralization in educational ad 
nnnistfatibri, Ldvell ah entertaining plea for original thifldng, crea 
tive effort, aesthetic sensibility, and character'**, and Mackic^ soli 
argument for more attehtidh td childrchs needs, more flcxibJlity i 
the primary school, and mdre tolerance for innovators. Jvlost of tfa 
writers came fbrwani with suggcstidhs for reform. Cunningfiar 
made a strong appeal fbr the ihtrdductidh of standardized tests, am 
Cameron for more Icarriirig and less teaching in primary schools. 
The most stimulating bf all the cohtributidhs was that by Brown 
^ ^h^Pt^r summarizing his ACER publicatidn The Cas 
^ '^^^^^^ ^^'^^^ioft; it was a spirited plea for mdrc activir 
education and a carefully wbrkcd but plan of a possible process o 
curriculum revision. 

Secondary Educaiion 

Three years Jater, in 193 5, clie second scries bf studies appeared. 
Again Gole planned and f-riiced the wbrk bf a number df Australiar 
educators v^ho describeiand analysed the cducatibri of the adoles- 
cent. It was a very timely publicatidn. 

Secondary education had been a part bf the structure bf jDublic 

'^y^^r^J'A" ?^i>uncilJor Educational Rcsc.trt h. The Primary School Curriculum jrt 
Australia. Mcibournc: MUP. 1932. p;4S 
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:3ucationin most of Australia for only about 30 years. Since World 
War 1 and especially in the I93bs, opinion throughout the 
developed nations of ihc world on the nature of secondary cducatibh 
[lad been changing. CqIcl expressed it well in his ihtrdductidh to the 
[xx)fc when he wrote, -The bid thebry of sccbhdary education was 
:hat it should select and train leaders; the hew view is that it should 
embrace and socialize all-.*' Nevertheless, in the first sentence of his 
chapter on types of curricula fbr secbhdary schools, J.A. Scicz, chief 
Inspector bf secondary schbbls and, later. Director of Educaciqiufor 
Victoria, announced that the aims of secondary education wercLbct- 
tcr citizenship, the prbvisibh bf further opportunities for develop^ 
rhent, and the selectibh of *thbsc who by intellect and ability 5«ill be 
cbmpeteht tb direct and govern the society to which they belongf^°; 
and J.R. barling, headmaster of Gcclong Grararaat School, wrote 
that the cbmmbh view was that 'secondary jcducation is that extra 
training to the mirid and body which a parent is willing to give his 
son if he can afford it\^* Clearly thercL was Jieed For a comprehen- 
sive discussibh on the purposes ^secondary education in what Cun- 
ningham in his chapter described as *the present confusion in scc- 
bhdary education'. _ „ __ _ _ __ _ : 

The contributors were similar to those in the book on the primary 
school curriculum and about half of them were identical. Board and 
Tate looked at chc. background and administrative problems, LbvcU 
at the characteristics jof adolescence, Mackic at teacher training, .Scitz 
and Cameron at currictfla, Cunniiigham at examinations, Harris, bf 
the Sydney Teachers College,: at Icgislarionconnccted with sccbhd- 
ary education, Fletcher, who later became Director bf Educatibh fbr 
Tasmania, at school buildings, and Dariing at current trcrids ahd 
problems, lliere was no agreed-upon or coherent view put forward 
by the contributors. There vycrc considerable diffcrehcc^ expressed 
on the nature of secondary education and no effbrt to resolve them. 

RR. Cbltr (Ed.), The Educamn of ibe AMtstent in Australia. Melbourne: MUP. 
- 1935. P xii. 

ibid., p. 100. 

ibid., p.52 I. 
" ihid..p.228. 
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The most exiehsivc contribution was that by Scitz. His chapp 
which occupied almost a third of the book, was an important rcvic 
of secondary scHbbl curricula. It analysed students' performances 
public examihatibris in each of the States, listed the subjects arid tir 
allbtmehts for them in the different types bf schools in all Stati 
looked at the differences ^>etweeh the States in every secbnda 
school subject, and provided a number bf interesting examples bf c 
peri merits iri differerit ways of brgariizihg ^He curriculum current 
operating iri sbriic Australiari schools. 

On the whole it was a disappbiritirig book which did little 
stimulate thought about secbridary cducatiori. 

Rurai Education 

Cole also edited the third book iri the series. The Rural School 
Amtraiin, pubWshcd in 1937. A similar team arid format were use 
Braithwaite and McRae analysed, from 120 schools in New Sou 
Wales and Victoria, time ailotments for subjects, as they had pn 
viously Jone for the primary schoni hook, and provid- d sampies 
timc-tablf'v from various schools: Wyndham, then research offic 
aridJatcr Du-mor-Senerai in thc New South Wales Department ^ 
Education,^ provided a Jiscfol statistical analysis of rural schools ar 
pupils,; from which it emerged that 90 per cent of primary schoc 
and Kalf the school population in Australia wer^ rural and. injiun 
bcrs, had been remarkably staB-e for the preceding ten-year peric 
from 1926 to 193 5. ©sBorne, senior inspector of primary schoc 
in Victoria, and Parker of Tasmania, in their respective chapter 
looked at aspects of the cuiTicu'um. Parker provided a somewhat ir 
spirational advocacy for activity methods and greater individualiz; 
tibh in rural school teaching, balanced Hy close study of and assoc 
atibri with the local rural community sb that educatibn in rur 
schools would become *the expressibri bf all that is bc!>t iri rur 
lifc\^^ He also gave early informatiori bri the hew devclbpmerit 
Tasriiariiari education, the area school intrbduced iri 1956, chat ' 
to be a riiajbr iriribvatibri iri Australiari rural educatibrii.^"* 

P,R/Co\c{Ed^. The Rurul Schoor MUP. 1937. p. 133 

ibid:, pp; i 1 8 ff: H:T: Parker Subsequently was one of the two authors ofxmc c 
the main sources of information on this development, the book issued by th 
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The three books bh primary, secondary, and rural cdacation were 
useful cbmpilatibris. They were solid acco-ints of the current state of 
most aspects bf Australian education. They pr»^vidcd rcliaBlc infor- 
mation and intelligent analysis b<3th for contcjiip-^rai > .v!:icat( -s nid 
iatcr historians. They also made known the oiMirin:! '/( K'..JinK 
Australian educators on some of the tundam? . ^ • ^t-^i- 
ministration and curricuLiim: They were, i .'. i i.- v cy 

stimulating books: Perhaps the most lively (>> liivf.' • s"^ J 
one, but it did not sparkle nor did it provide tu.vi.im. ' i.>; • 
challenging ideas for Australian educational students ro v^ork p. .i:. 
did the other AGER publication of that time, £i/wa;//>.7/ r^r 
tiling, that came out of the ACER's involvement in the 193 > Nhi- 
Conference. 

Reviews of Australian Education 

In 1938 the first of a series of general reviews of Ausiraliaii c'du^a- 
iion was prepared by the headquarters staff of the ACER. The 
Rfvim ofKiucation in Austrarta, /pj<^ was intended to be th<.' first of 
a .series of annual reports; but, in the event, it was followed by four 
others at irregular intervals for the years 1939, 194b- 48, 
1948- 54, and 195 5 -62. The 193 8 volume was prepared mainly 
by G.A. Mclntyre and W,C. Radford under Cuhhingham'.s direc- 
tion, and the 1939 one by Cunningham and J.J. Pratt. Radford was 
seconded ffom the Victorian Education Department for 1938- 39, 
and Pratt from the Queensland Department bf Pubhc Instruction for 
1939-40.^' . ^ , . 

_ A previous comprehensive smvey bt Austrahan caucation, 
Educa:ipn in Australia, had been pubhshcd i 2 years earlicf, in 1927, 
and edited by G.S. Browne. The ACER Review in 1938 wa.^simi- 
lar but less extensive. It added, : svcver, other usefal features. 
There was a shbrt account bf the Caihoiic system of education, a 
well-balanced statement and evaluation of recent developments in 



Tasmanian Education Department, the Area School, Hoban: Govt Pr. ^942. 

Radford was to succeed Cunningham as Director of the ACER In i95 5» 
Pratt returned to Queensland, established a research uhitiii the ediication depart- 
ment, became Deputy Director oJ: the C()mmon wealth Off ic Education. Pro- 
fessor of Education at the University of New South Wales, and finally chairman 
of the Higher Education Board for New South Wales. 
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education throa^oat Austraiia,. ^nd_ a. .saperh -bibliography c 
Australian cducatioruwfiich rcvised and extended the onc- that hai 
appeared in the /V(3ER'i second anntial report:^ The 1939 Revie? 
provided a detailed account oF the main .educational ^tiyities o 
19:39, and supplemented it with several substantial chapters on sig 
nificant aspects of » uucation — educational administration, edaca 
tional statistics, agricultural education^ and handicapped children- 
each by a separate author, Cunningham contributed the lengthy 
statement on educational administration. It was a fine analysis of zh 
nature of centralized administration, of the function of the st^ ii 
education, anc! r * possible future administrative reform. The chipte 
Wtf-; a funher development of the critical analysis of Australia! 
cducatibri that he had started in a contribution to: the Year S^k 0 
Ediucatioti in 1935 and extended in a further article in^i936.^^ : 

The two Reviews and the three volumes edited by Cole were th< 
most promihcht examples of the ACER's effort to implement it; 
policy of becoming the hatibhal clearing house for educatidhal infor- 
matibn. They cbllated a variety of information from officia 
publications, research reports, and persbrial experience ph Australiar 
educatibh to present ah intelligible and sometimes critical view q; 
the whole. They provided basic ihformatibri through whicl" 
Australian and overseas educators could study Australiari education 
and they did much to enhance the image of the ACER as an institu- 
tion with an Australian butlbbk. 

The ACER and the Establishment of the New Zealand Council 
for Educational Research 

Cunningham becam^e miidly interested Jn-the-possibility of helping 
to jdevelop^ research institute in New Zealand based onJandsfroni 
the Carnegie Corporation, in 193 1 he wrote to _Keppei_ asking 
whether the Corporation would be willing to increase the grant 
slightly to enable the ACER to make research grant.s to New Zea- 
land applicants and to set up some form of advisory body in: New 
Zealand.^' Kcppel rf.pHcd that he and James E. Russell thought the 

K.S. Cunnmj;ham, Australia. Vejr }i()()kof Edm\\\iYw (LtmdonV ''IM' 26b- 72. 
^, A critrL.il .iccount of Ausir.ili.tn cdm.i'i Veur Ihoh. EJucation (Lon- 
don), 1956; 618-40: 

K S. Ciirihim'hum to Kcppel, 2 May 193 i . Carncor archives. 




plan a good one, but that the initiative must cdrtie from New 2Jea- 
lahd. 

Since RusseU's visit in 1928, a New Zealand connection had been 
established with the Corpdfatidn, travel grants had been made, and a 
riumbcr of educatdfs, stimiilatcd by the establishment of the ACER, 
had shown interest in the possibility of an educational research 
organizatidn fdr New Zealand. In November 1931 L:D: Goffman, 
the president df the University of Minnesota, was scm By the Gor- 
pdratidn td New Zealand and Australia, on lecturing and in - 
vestigatory tour similar to James E:. Russell's earJier visit. 6an- 
ningham suggested to him when he visited Australia that there 
should be a New Zealand Institute for Educational Rcsearcfi parallel 
to the Australian State institutes as a pan of the A6ER organization 
which would then be an Australasian (Souncil for Educational 
Research: Coffman, however, in his report pointed out with a littlr 
exaggeration that the distance from New Zealand, to Australia was 
almostas iar as- fmm- England to New York and, further, that there 
wasa substantial degree qF national pride separating tHr ' " "^ions. 
Hc cxplored with educational authorities and with th • •• . nbr- 
Seneral the possibility oF establishing a separate counci^ :v ^m- 
mended that the Corporation should consider making * cr.;n: that 
efifcct and that Gunntngham should be appointed as aniaa' . . lo the 
New Zealand^body for a year or two, CpfTmah ih May 1932 was 
asked byihc Corporation to write to chc:Governor-Geheral suggest- 
ing that Gunningham should visit N^w Zealand to make a prelirhih- 
ary survcyjjand report of the situation with appropriate recbrhrheri- 
datibns. The letter was passed to the New Zealand Minister df 
Education who turned the proposal dbwh.^** 

In September 193 2 , Tate arid Guririirigharii consulted briefly with 
several educators in Auckland who riiet their ship dn their way to 
America. In the next mbrith, October 1932, D.M. Rae, Principal of 
the Aucklarid Trairiirig Gbllegc, acting on behalf df a group of nine 
which iricluded prdfcssdrs df education, heads of training colleges, 
arid priricipals df schools, submitted a formal proposal to the Car- 
ricgie Cdrpdratidri fdf a grant to establish a research council in New 

L:D; Coff-tlan to LcirdBiedisloc 2 May 1952; and Minister of Education, NZ. 
to L.D. Cuffman. 29 June 1932. Carhcbr archives; 
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Zealand. He pbiritcd but the beneficial effect of the ACER 
Austriliari education, arid suggested that Tate arid Curipinpharii, 
their returri froni their cufrcrit trip to the USA, shou.^' i ' • '• ti 
sibried to spcrid a riibrith in New Zealand *in order to * / 
Cburicir.^^ 

Tate and Cunninghani discussed the New Zealand siuuicion w 
Cdffman when th.^y visited Minneapolis ixi_Noyemhcr l932. Sc 
sequently they spoke with John Rasselh who explained that the fe 
ing in^e Corporation was-that the New Zealand council should i 
be X Branch of the Australian enterprise, and with KeppeL. w 
agreed to act on their recommendation that a committee: of tJi: 
NewiZealanders should be invited to make a case for New Z< 
land.^° Tate, Lovell, and Cunningham were consulted by the coi 
mitiee during the next few nionths, and by September 1933 ah 3 
propriate :plan was received_by thc; Corporation. *We are: mu 
pleased', KeppcJ wrote to Cunnirighanij *with the proposal tn 
New Zealand which has just come ih.'^*_ In accordance with tht p] 
submitted to them, the trustees on 19 October 1933 agreed tb pi 
vide for five years a sum bf USS14 bob fbr research arid USS 3 5 
for general expenses per annum arid, iri 1934, the NZCER begari 
wbrk.^^ 

A brief frorii Keppel to the Cbrpbratibri's trustees begari with 1 
wbrds, /The success bf the Australiari Cburicil for Ediicatib] 
Research has ribt gbrie uriribticcd iri the sister Dbmiriiori of N. 



Sulinuss!(m to the President. Carnegie Corporation by D.M. Rac. 14 
ii^ . >. Carncor archives. 

'° Tate and Cunningham put forward the names of D.M. Rac. Milner. Rcct:>i 
Waitaki Boy:s High School: arid T.A: Hunter. Vice-Chancellor. Univ'cl^ity 
New Zealand. Keppel Accepted the ;k1 vice arid irivned the three meri to bccb 
the committee. I.. p. Coffman t() F.P. Keppel. 3 November 1952; memor 
duni of intervrew of j.M. Russell with F. Taie and K.S. Cunningham. 2 Deee 
ber 1932: and 12 December 1932. Carncor archives. 

' F P: Keppel to T.A. Hunter, i 5 September 1933: 'nd F.P Koppel to K 
Cuririirigham 14 September 1 93 3 . Carricor archives. 

^ In the same year, the S<juth African C()uricll fur Fducatiorial arid S<)cialiRc:scai 
camt' into existence. It wa.s an ouy^rowth of a governmental Nati(>nal Bureau 
Educational and Sociil Research d.irin^ from 1929 which was expanded into I 
Couricil on receipt a grant ffcim the Carnegie Corporation in 1934. 
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Zealand*; : and the establishment of the NZCER was -obviously 
modclicd in many respects oh the ACER's experience. The initial 
exploration by a leading American academic, the appointment of an 
exploratory committee of three, the form of annual funding wjth_its 
division between research and administrative er.penses, an offeriom 
the Corpdratibh to fund a visit to the USA by two potential candi- 
dates for the Executive Officer's job, the advice in the letter of oEFer 
f: om the Cbrporatiori 'against over-emphasis on.research of a sterile 
sort* and an cricburagcmcht to undertake a kind of service which or- 
dinarily is riot rated as research*, even the choice_ofterms,/Exec^tive 
Officer* arid 'Council for Educationai-Rescarch*, described in the 
trustees* brief as being organized 'along tl:- lines, of the Australian 
Council for Educational Rcsearch-,-were all part of the pattern which 
had been worked out to the Corporation's satisfaction in setting up 
the ACER:^'V The NZCER, however, even if it had much of the ap- 
pearance of the ACER ani studied its activities with care, was 
wholly a local product, designed, set up, and run by New Zealari- 
ders^andit-dcvrloped, distinct from the ACER, its own ideas on 
publication policy, educational service, and_ the support of research. 

It could be said nevertheless that the ACER by its exariiple arid 
By its advice played a substantial role in the establish riierit of the 
NZCER, and it was therefore: not surprising that two of the early 
notable activities of the NZCER were linked with the ACER: the 
standardization of two group tests of iritelligcrice iri 1936, and the 
NEF Conference in 1957. Thereafter the cdritacts, though friendly 
and at various times close, were sdniewhat irregular and un- 
systematic. - : :: _ : 

in 1950 the Corporatiori, aware that the ^cono^cts^between the 
two Cburicils were sbriicwhat desultory^ made a .small grant of 
US$5 boo <rach body to promote closer relationships. The money 
was iritc ^icd rb help the officer of the two institutions visit one 
aricu^cr, to prbriibtc the exchange of staff,^andpeifiaps to b^uild some 
dcgicc or cb-brdination between- the work of Seitwo Councils. 
Several visits took place during die next few years. Later, during the 
igVC*^, vLv;^:.; were juoch r re frequent. There was coUaboration oh 
sbrric tcsf -: :g 1^ r-A'^rams, anu each acted as the other's agent from time 

" Memo tL th '.' t' r9C)cto..H, 1953; F.P. Kcppcl to T.A. Hunter, 2^ October 
1933, Carnct>i ircHivcs. 



to time. The fund was replenished occasionally by small amoan 
and has remained in exist<?nce to the present time; 

Educadonai Research Series 

Efenxag^jta First tcn^ ye s, the So or so pnBlicatioUs of the AGI 
Educational Research £ :> . 'hovered an interesting range of rescar 
activities. Most of the reports were not of great significance. Pel 
Sandiford,:a well-known Gaiad Ian educator wHoJirected a dcpai 
ment of educational research at the University of Toronto, let Cui 
ningham know that many of them were no more thaa thc sorts 
exercises He would expect from graduate students. *Y6u may 
justified', he wrote, :*in printing all these things in Australia, but 
Canada it would be looked upon as a waste of money. ^ He went ( 
to point but that in Canada they did not, like the ACER, undcrta 
projects that were not strictly scientific research, *We think-, 1 
tactfully remarked, /that a small amount of work well done is 
more permahcni value than the cdvcrihg of a wide field in a sbm 
what superficial mariner. Some in fact could scarcely qualify 
research. The reader at the Carhef^ie Corporatf'^Ti v]:^h asked 1 
Keppel to comment on a number of the ACER's p\ iUic^vibhs in i 
research scries in 1932 bliuitly stated rh^^- - ^bugh r^inlr Tlight b: i: 
terestihg and useful in the Australian , hone of thrm "^yas tl 

product of research. It hapfjchcd tha«. tWo of the very best in tl 
whole series appeared in that year, viz G S. Browne, Tbf Casi j 
Ctirficuitifn Revision, and H.S. Wyridham, Cims Grouping in tht Fm 
ary SchooU and Wyhdham's was certainly a piece of sound researcl 
But 12 reports were published in 193 2 and neither Browne's ji< 
Wyndham's book was Jncladed-in the list that was passed, on 
Keppel's reader who was undooBtedly making a significant point 
Of the 60 volnmes that were puBlisheijup to L940, probably abo 
3x5 would have. Ecen Based, fat the most part, on some kind : 
research^ Six were pieces of historical research, 1 1 were surveys I 
questionnaire and inter\'i; w, eight had an cxpcrimchtal design, ai 
the remaining J:4zwere empirical analyses. _ _ 
The first ACER publication. Educational Research Series Nb.i 

'"^ P. Sandiford to K.S. Cunningham, 22 October 1936. ACER archives, series il 
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1950, was Fenner and A.G^ Paull, Individual Education, a paper 
read to the education sectioaoF thc Australasian Association jfbr the 
Advancement of Science in Brisbane in that year. Cunningham _had 
gone to the confcrcnccjto speak on the functions and prospects of the 
newly established ACER, had been impressed with Fenner and his 
paper, and had arranged for its publication. It was ah account of ah 
experiment ih indiyidiializihg the process of learhihg and tcachihg 
by using a modified Daltbh Plah. The scherhe was well developed 
and had been operating ih a South Australiah techhical high school 
for the past four years. 

This little book, though hot ih itself of great sighificahce, did 
reveal something of the way ih which the research series was to be 
managed and developed. It was to be very much Cuhhihgham's 
own fcspdnsibility. He chose Fchhcr and PaUll's book, and he made 
the decisions on all the other publications in the scries except those, 
such as Cole's three surveys, that had been commissioned by the ex- 
ecutive or Council. He acted as editor for each book, indcfatigably 
correcting the author's writing style, checking his calculations, ad- 
vising him on statistical techniques, and examining carefully his in- 
ferences and conclusions: Even his old friend and well-established 
researcher, M:T^ Parker, did not escape his critical eye. - Parker's 
manuscripts received the benefit of extensive discussion and editorial 
correction. In 1933, for example, he wrote: 

Under separate cover I jun returning your report on *Thc Develop- 
ment of Intelligence in Subnormal Children'. For your consideration 
I have inade comments in pencil at all the points where there seemed 
to me any possibility of misinterpretation.'' 

Dn another occasion he had Mclntyre send a lengthy statement to 
Pa3icr evaluating his statistical procedures. 

With the younger writers he was particularly demanding,_con- 
cciving it his duty to the reputation of the ACER and to the future 
development of scientific educational research in Australia to insist 
on the best academic standards ih research and writihg. On 
Wyhdham's mahuscript bh Class Groupthg ih 1931, dbhc with the 
aid of ah ACER graht, he was caustic. He cbmplaihed to Lbvell ahd 

K:S. Cunningham to H:T: Parker, I Novcinbcr 1933, ACER archives, series 
52, vol.42. 
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Maclde of its looseness and prolixity, and Lpycll, equally irritated 
with it,_tepiied with a Freudian slip he would have appreciated had 
he realized it: 

As regards Wyndham's research, I ani sure you are quite right^ We 
cannot let these researches go forward to publication unless they arc 
presented in a scholarly way. So many persons with degrees seem 
unable to right [sic] with any distinction of style. 

And he would not agree to the publication of the research until Cun^ 
nin^am was satisfied in all respects with it.^^ Wyndham, who was 
tp: become the first head of the research branch in the New South 
Wales Department of Educatibri, arid subsequently Director^ 
General, apparently profited by Cuririirigharn's n.ithlessness: VVhen 
he submitted AMity Grouping iri 1934, it was accepted withom 
demur. Cuririirigham was equally severe on another young man 
from New South Wales who had a gram from the AeER. W.M 
0*Neil, who was to make a considerable-contribution to Australian 
education as Professor of Psychology and„Dcpat^Vice-Ghanc_ellor 
of the Uriiversity of Sydney,- submitted the manuscript of his 
research bri vbHtidnal traits in 19.3 Gurmin^am thought it was 
too wbrdy and full of unwarranted assumptions and, whemhis dpi- 
riibri was confirmed by Fowler, decided not to publish it.^' Later, in 
1943, Cunningham was happy to commission ahapparently much 
improved O'Neil as the author of From School to Work, one pf the 
key wartime -Tfe- FH/sre of Education pamphlets where clarity of 
thought and expression was essential. 

- This- was a-part of Gunnjngham's work in which he had a free 
hand, and which he managed with great competence arid deterriiiria- 
tion. It enabled him also to_give to the series a directibri charac- 
teristic of his own thinking. The Book by Feririer arid Paull typified 
the approach. There were three priricipal eleriierits that he sought 
and frequently found. The series should cbritairi repdrts of soondly 
conducted educational research, they shbuld be relevant to some 
aspect of existing educatibrial practice, and the ideas expressed in 



H T. Lovcll to K.S. Cunningham, 2 t DcccmbcT 193 i, ACER archives, scries 
3 I , vol.39. 

K.S. Cunningham to H:t: Fowler, 16 May 1935, ACER archives, scries 20, 
vol.5 8, filed under WA. 
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them should be a little ahead of current thinking. The first publica- 
tion was a mild example of aU three. It was not to be expected, 
however, that each book would always meet these criteria. It was a 
pattern for the series rather than for each volume. 

The series included the research mbhbgraphs oh standardization 
of arithmetic, reading, and ihtclligchcc tests, the curriculum surveys, 
and various bbscrvatibhs and reflcctibhs bh Australian, American, 
and British education. Mbst of the research -based publications, 
hbwcver, were cbhtributibhs by individuals many of whom had 
received grants made to them by the ACER with the approval of the 
State Institutes. The scries was the principal means of publication 
for research wbrkcrs in the 1930s. Some were working for a univer- 
sity degree but most were not: The to-ies provides a reasonable 
record of the kind of quality of the work being done during that 

period: 1 l m i 11 1 ii:^ 

The handful ofiiisiorical works were not in any way remarkable. 
Thc^urveys were competency and interestin^y done, the mbst 
notable being those done by Ennnin^am at the beginning of the 
1950s on correspondence education, the two by H.S. Wyndham, 
€t^ Grouping in the Pnma^ School in 193^1 and Ability Groupij^ in 
1934, and one by Gunnin^am's eventual successor, W.C Radford, 
The Etucafwnal Needs of a Rural Community in 1939.1* 
- Class Grouping in the Primary School was both Jtn extensive survey 
by questionnaire of schools in Sydney^ and an intensive program of 
testing and observation of 1 000 primary school children during 
1^30 and- 193 i^ 'iTie study found that none of the schodls suc- 
ceeded in organizing classes that could bcTCgarded as effective work-^ 
ing groups. Wyndham recommended the establishment of special 
schools for atypical cRildrcn, the wider use of intelligence tests, and 
the reorganization of the classes in ordinary schools with mental age 
as a major detcrmiriant. j Two years later in AMity Grouping, his 
doctoral thesis fromJStanfoid, he looked carefully into class grouping 
procedures in the USA. This volume provided a useful historical 
background on American efforts to secure more satisfactbry methods 
of class grbupihg, reviewed experimental evidence bh the effects of 
the various arrahgecriehts currently in use, and discussed the ap- 

^* Sec Chapter 7 under. The New Director: 
o 
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prdpriatcncss of ability grouping In schools in a democratic society. 

The reports of xxperimentaL research were uriifbrmly of high 
quality: Five of the ei^t came from Perth and were done cither by 
or under the supervision of H.L. Fowler who was an associate pro- 
fessor in psychology, a leading member of the State Institute, and 
one of Gunninghara's closest cbrrespbhderits. One of the others, 
E.G. Biaggini's Eft^Ush in Australia: Taste and Training in aM^m 
Q?^^«w/>', published in 1933, was a distinguished piece of wmJc.^ 
Biaggini asked students at the University of Adelaide and some 
senior secondary students to state which they preferred of various 
passages of written English bri a number of xopics, and to give 
detailed reasons for their preference. He wasL seeking for an assess- 
ment of their taste, arid ari indication of the possibility of improving 
it by deliberate teaching. His findings were devastating. He re- 
pbrted: 

We have found that, in general, the bad is preferred to the good; diat 
the good is sometimes preferred for reasons which are ba^d; • • • and 
that what we call education dftch involves the inhibition if not the 
prbhibitibri of thought; 
Fbrtuiiatcly, he found alsa that the students 'profited frbm a little 
realistic teaching. He gave an indication of the nature bf this 
teaching, and argued the social and cultural impbrtaricc bf imprbvirig 
the students' capacity to distinguish the worthwhile frbm the com- 
monplace: F:R; Jbcavis, who wrote an ihtrbductibri tb the book, 
summed up impressively what he saw tb be the significance of 
research: 

If schools and universities did wh^, given the will and the cducat^^^ 
teachers, is perfectly possible — if they uncSenook seriously the func- 
tibri that a stnrvcy of contemporary civilization shows to be _thcire— 
then It would be possible tb prcilucc an educated community and a 
living culture.'*^ 

Ambrig the empirical researches contributed to the scries by in- 
dividuals bthcr thari the ACER staff, there were a number of useful 

^9 E G Biaggini, Englhk in Australia: Taste and Traloln^in c modern Cmmunity; 

(ACER Educational Research Series No. 19). Melbourne: MUP, 193 3' P•>09• 
^!bid.,p.7. 
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small studies, including several by Parker, arid a substaritial one by 
G.E. Phillips, The Constant of the InteiUgence Qiotient in Suhnmnai 
Children, which appeared in 1940. Phillips's monograpk was a re- 
port dri the successive testing, for ten y^ars from ^9291^0 ^:93^^^^ 
subribrriial children at his rcsidenciat school Jnear-^yidney to deter- 
miric the extent to which IQ codd be used as _a measure to predia 
futiire school progress: Using his awn Australian versioji of the 
Birict, he found that, for children with an JQ from 50 to 80,^ there 
was a tendency for the IQ to. decline from year to year especially 
among the childrrn with lower iQs. He found also that there could 
be subs tantii- variation Both upward and downward between tests, 
and that change in environment had an appreciable influence on the 
IQ scores. His conclusion was a salutary one, in a period in which 
IQ tests were beginning: to become fashionable arid the ACER's sales 
of them to burgeon. He wrote: 

The educationist using the Birict test for puipdscs of prognosis must 
cxcrGisc extreme caution, and most consider not only the IQ itself But 
also the individual's chronological agc^ his cmdtibnality and the type 
of environment, both home arid scholastic, frbrii which he cdmcs.^' 



G:E^Phtiiips, The Omstancy of the Intelligence Sf*Ptient in Sub- Normal Children, 
(ACER Educational Research Scries Nb:6oj, Mcibdufnc: MUP, 1940. 
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EARLY COMPARATIVE EVALUATIONS 
OF AUSTRALIAN EDUCATION 



Australian Visitors to the USA 

One ijf tfie AGER's earliest puBlications was a Book written jointly 
by_ Gunningliam and Phillips^ containing their observations, and 
reflections on their experience of education in the USA^ and the im- 
plications which they drew irom it for Australian education: It was 
the first of a number of such- comparative studies either By 
Australians who had visited the USA or by Americans in Australia.^ 
It iwprbduccd several articles that Cunningham had written in 1928 
after his return from his doctoral work, and was. rounded off with a 
short chapter by Phillips dh educational research in ihc USA based 
oh his observations in 1929, America \^^s seen by Cunningham to 
be steadily becdmihg more liberal, more vital, and more scientific in 
its educational programs. He was impressed by the spread of 
prbgressiyc methods of teaching, by the application of educatibnal 
psychology to the classroom, and by the dcvclbpiticht of individual 
and standardized testing. Phillips, too, was attracted by what he saw 
iii the USA, and in his short report rccdmmchdcd that the ACER 
should follow a number of American practices in uhdcrtakihg and 
funding research, and in providing facilities and training for research 
workers: 



K .S.^uhhihgham and G .E. Ph illips, ^me Aspects ^Education in the ^nittd Statu 
^>4wfr»M. (ACER Educational Research Nq.2J, Melbourne: MUP, 1930. 
(S.S. Browne,- Case for Cumnntum Revisim, (ACER Educational Research 
Scries Melbourne: MUP, 193^2.: :^ --- - 

J.G^ Cannon, Co ^.^^l*^^'tJ9P ^^.^^A ami Victoria^ (ACER Educational 

Research iScnes No • 1 8j, Melbourne: M UPj^ 1 93 2 . 

C.R. McRae, An Australian Looks at American Schools^ (ACER Edacationai 
Research- Scries Nb.zo), Melbourne: MUP, 19^33: - - . _ .. . 

R.D. Collfhah, A.J. Marshall, a^d K.T)^mas^ €dmparatm 
American, ancl Australian Children, (ACER Educational Research Scries No. 2 2), 
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A somewhat different and significant rcpdrt on a visit to the. USA 
was G,S. Browne's The Casf for OirrizuUm Revision An i-g^^^ 
Browne was one of the first two Australian educators to. receive a 
Carnegie grant through which he was able to extend a visit he was 
making tD the USA and make^special study of ways in which the 
primary school curriculum was being reformed in that country, ITie 
essence of the movement, he thought, was_in *the discarding of out^. 
worn and Jformai material, and_ the infusion into 4c curriculum of 
morcircality and activity',^- Browne reported at length with exte n- 
sive and pertinent illustrations on the psychological basts of the new 
curriculum, on the process of putting more reality intojt, on testing 
procedures, and on varieties of activity programs. He related his 
findings to educational practice in Victoria and put forward a sug- 
gested plan of curriculum revision. His bwDok was interesting, force- 
ful, and entertaining, and had an appreciative ihtrbductibh from the 



Melbourne: MUP.:IQ54_. 

K.S. Gunninghiuii. Educational Observations, and Reflections. (ACER Educational 

Research Scries No, 24); Melbourne: MUP; 1954- 

H.T\ Paricer, Ti(?f Edci^roundof Amertcan^ Educatibrial Research 

Series No, 14). Mclfcur^^^ 

J.? CcimcT, Australian, Schools through ^ Eyes, (ACER Educational 

Research Series N0.4Z); Mdboarne: MUP, 1936. 

LF, Kahdcl, Impressions of Australian £^ftf?W)l, Melbourne: ACER, 1938: 
^-—^ T^f^l of Administraition, Mc^^^ MUP, 1938. 

F. i_Tatc_, Education m Australia, Year Book of EaucatJon (London). 1932, 
570-99. _ _ i j 

— — , Australia: some present pfbhJems: in primary, post-primary and secondary 
educa tion. Year Book of Education (London), 3 3,5^2-48. 

, Australia: technical education. Year Book of Education (London), 193 3' 

549- 54' . : . , - 

K.S: Cunningham, Events in education in English -speaking nations: Australia, 
Year Book of Education (Lbhdbri), 1934. ^94-3^5: 

— , Events and special features in educatioji in the English -speaking nations. 

Year Book of Education (London)^ _i 9 3 5 ? 260- 77. 

, Survey of educational systems: Australia, Year Book of Education (London). 

1935. 6b- 75; 

^ , A critical account of Australian education. Year Book of Education (Lbridbri); 

1936, J5j^_-_43'_ 

For Educational Yearbook of the International Institute of Tcachjrrs College, CoU 
ombia University, New York, articles on Australia were written by P,R. Cole in 
1924, i93b, 1932, 1935, 1936, 1938; 1939, 194b, and 1943, arid by Cun- 
ningham in 1944, 

G, S, Browne, The Case fir Curriculum Revision, (ACER Educatibnal Research 
Scries No. 8), Melbourne: MUP, 1932, p. 19 
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Victorian Director. -oF Education, h was a seminal work which 
effectively jntroduccd many Australian teachers to the edge of the 
world of progressive education, offered a plan for co-operative and 
continuous curriculum revision by the whole teaching profession, 
and affected educational thinking considerably during the course of 
the_i930s. 

Cannon^ a Victorian inspector of schools, whose visit to the USA 
was made in 1932 under a grant from the Carnegie Cbrpbratibh, 
was less enthusiastic about American education. His report was 
forthright arid witty. Whtere he saw things he adrriired, he faithfully 
repb^t^ed them, but he terided to see the schools dominated by gross 
materialism arid iridividual ariibitidri. The American teacher*s opcn- 
riiiridedriess to riew ideas, his sense of vision, arid sdriic of his 
progressive methods such as the project or activity program were 
features of Ariiericari educatibri that one should try to develop in 
Australiari educatibri; bri the bther hand he 'was not prepared to ac- 
cept fully sbriie teachings which American educationists _ have 
adbpted as cardirial articles of faith*^ in a system which allows, so 
riiariy iriequalities of opportunity*:'* Cunningham, a Jittle.perturbed 
by Cannon's views and their possible effects on relations with the 
Carnegie Cbrpbratibn, sent the manuscript j:o New York s^telang 
Keppcrs views on it. Keppel sent a firm reply that it was not the 
Corporation s policy to comment in advance^ of publication on re- 
ports by Carnegie visitors.' 

-In 1932 - 33 Tate, -Cnnningham, and G.R. McRae went to the 
USA on _Carncgie_ grants: _ 0ne of the useful functions that the 
ACER performed for Australian education was to scr_ve as an_agent 
for the Carnegie Corporation travel grant program. The ACER had 
the task, discharged principally by Tate and Cunningham, of sug- 
gesting names and writing short evaluations _on the people it pro- 
posed or oh other applicants for the grants. The Cbrporatibri itself 
made the decision on thc_pcrsons to be invited and the arriourit to be 
granted in each case. Up to 1940, when they were susperided 

^ J.G. Cahhbri, Commem on Edifcatm in USA anid Victoria, Melbourne: MUP, 
1932, p.52. 

^ ibid., p. 29 

' John M. Russell to K.S. Curihihgham, 24 October 193 2, Cariicbr archives: 
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Because of tfie war, 70 such travcl^ants had Been made to enaBle 
the recipients to visit usually the USA and Great Britain for periods 
of from three to six months. Grants were made to estaBlished 
leaders, promising younger men and women, and sometimes to in- 
dividuals with some particularly interesting piece of research or topic 
to pursue overseas. The Cbrpbratibh was ihterested in supporting a 
variety of fields of which educational administration, teaching, 
liBrariahship, museum studies, arid agriculture were the most 
favoured. Several of the directors or potential directors of education 
received travel grants with the effect of desiraBly widening jiheir 
horizons arid rtiakirig them noticeably well disposed towards.^ the 
ACER. A reciprocal program operated on a smaller jsc^e raider 
which 14 educator from the USA and Great Britain visited 
Australia during the 1930s — some, suclvas Munn, Gramer, Kandel, 
arid Spcricer, to make significant reports on aspects of Australian 
educational and cultural development.*^ 

-McRae's account of American education, written on his return in 
1933, was Jonc partly to redress the Balance, and included a reply to 
Gannon's- comments. *Mr Gannon's first chapter', he wrote, 'in- 
cludes many perfectly true individual statements. On the other 
hand,^ it creates in the mind of the reader a general impressian which 
Is decidedly misleading and he proceeded to review CanriOri's 
Book indicating some of the. author's virtues and many of his 
shortcomings as an oBscrvcr of American education. McRae found 
American education urieveh But full of interesting practices, 
especially in ways of individualizing methods of teaching, that could 
Be uscfuUy adapted to the Australian scene. 

Cunnirighani, from the same trip, produced a report which he 
considered, quite rightly, as a cbhtriButibri to cbriiparative educatidri. 
His was ah attempt 'to concentrate on oBservirig the growirig points 



R: Munn and E.R. Australian: Libraries, Mcibournc: ACER, i^Ji; J F- 
Cramer, Austrdtan Schoois ih^^ Eye, Mclbojuriie: MUP, 1936; I-L. 

Kandcl, T^ispfAdmintstratio^^^^ J^^P- ^9^8; F H. Spcn«^^ Techni- 

cal Education in Australia, New York: Carnegie Corporation, 1939- 

' C.R_. McRae, An Australian Looh at American Schools, Melbourne: MUP, 1933: 
p:58: 
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of educational practice'* and to make ^sorne attempt at a criticai 
analysis of the circumstances which made them. necessary or possi^ 
ble':' Me formulated the main iquestions that edacational circles in 
the USA were conccrneiwith, he compared Australian and Ameri- 
can reactions in education to t&e current depression, and he ex- 
amined American culture and -Scholarship. He was impressed with 
the high level of training, objectivity, and willingness to investigate, 
discuss, and criticize, that was to be found in the teaching profcssidh; 
but he thought, in regard to his favourite area, that some of the 
younger educators, who while lacking a broad background of studies 
had. become leading specialists ih cducatipnal mcasurcrnent, might 
suffer from a loss of perspective. Cuhhihgham's visit to the USA in 
i_9_3 2_was at a time when progressive education was at its peak, and 
G.S. Counts had just been arguing the case for the school to become 
an agent for the recpnstructibn of society. In view of his subsequent 
interest in the NEF, Cuhhihgham in his report gave the progressive 
movement rather tepid support, preferring more sedately to 'move 
along a steady line of advance'. *° His book included also a brief ac- 
count of his educational observations in England, arid concluded 
with two chapters of reflectibh on the nature arid state of educatidrial 
research. This was the first bccasibri bri which Cunningham had set 
but his views oh research at ariy lerigth. He regarded /the coming 
into existence of a scierice bf educational measurement'** as the most 
strikirig dcvelbpmerit iri educatibri in the present century. Valid and 
reliable mcasuremerit was the basis of a science of education which 
was tb be built tip by sound educational-research: He suggested that 
there were five kinds of educational research in ascending order of 
significance: 

(i) investigation that merely collects Tacts such as the number of 
hours spent by children on but-of-schbbl activities; 

(li) devising and standardizing tests and measuring devices, i.e. pre- 
paring reliable and valid tools of research; 

^ K.S. Cunningham^ ^f^^^lJ^^^^^ (ACER Etlucatibhal 

Research Series No. 24). Melbourne: MUP. 1934. P-4- 

' ibid., p. 5. 

^°ibid..p.37- 
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(iii) cxpcri mental investigation of a specific educational prbblcrri, 
c.g. the relative advantages of two different methods of teach- 
ing a particular school subject; 

(iv) investigation which seeks *tb add to bur khbwlcdgc of hunian 
beings, the stages through which they develop, and the factors 
which may affect development'; 

(v) analysis of the nature and interrelations bf mental processes and 
abilities, such as is exemplified in the work of Spearman, 
Thomson, and Kelley:'^ 

_j Levels (iv3 and (v) were the more fuhdarhehcal types of research. 
Though he did hot point it but, his description of his contacts with 
various institutions showed that research bureaux in the USA and 
the British Empire cbhcehtrated their efforts oh types (i) to (iii); the 
higher-level work was usually to be fburid in universities. An ex- 
ception would have been the Jean Jacques Rousseau Institute in 
Ge he va, hot visited by C uh hi hgham , 1 n wh ich at that ti me , 
Clapardde ahd Piaget were hurturihg fund;i:merital research on child 
develdpmeht that was begihhihg to make an impact on psychology 
ahd educatioh. But there was a connection between the Institute and 
the Uhiversity of Geneva which gave it academic strength and in ^ 
clihed it towards more fundamental research. The ACER work was 
done at the first three levels, moving occasionally into, the fondar 
mental work of levels (iv) and (v). It did not, how^y^.^ry to 
develop anything more than a loose and short-term connection with 
any university and never sought to develop a reputation as an 
academic institution: -- — 

- Cunningham's report was icmperate and reserved. It did not 
bubble with enthusiasm, like Browne 's The Case for Curriculum Revi" 
jim. 5othv in the course of their professional lives, promoted Amer- 
ican, educational ideas and educational reform; but, in kecping with 
the difference in their personalities, the one was ajrarcfully balanced 
advocate, the other vigorous and ebullient.'* Cunningham's ap- 

•2ibid.,p.73. 

Two other statements were also published at that time. Cbllmahn. a lecturer at 
Melbourne Teachers College, contributed in 1934 a short statcmcnt_pn his 
research whiclt showed that,.on the Otis Scif-Administcrmg Intciligcnce Test. 
Intermediate Examination, Form B, mc^ri scores for to- arid i i -year-old 
children jn yictoHa were al identical with those of children in the USA, 
Parker in 1935, in a brief rcpon after a visit to the USA on a Carnegie grant, 
supported Cunningham s point of view. 
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proach pleased McRac, wfio tfiougfit fiis report the Best 50 far pro- 
duced, and also delighted Keppel. As he thought the report would 
be very good for many American educators to read, hc.proceeded to 
distribute copies among his friends and colleagues. One of them, 
Charles A. Beard, the distinguished social historian, wrote: 

It goes to the heart of many fuhdamchtal matters . . . the tone and 
substance of the book oagh: to be made a part of our cducacional 
thought. It was a good job to bring that man to the United SutcsJ^ 

American Visitors to Australia 

In 1936 the first of a number of what proved to be rather provoca- 
tive reports bh Australian education by overseas visitors was written 
by J.F. Cramer, a school superihtchdeht from Oregon. None of 
these reports which were cdrhmissibhed by the ACER in the late 

19305, and subsequently again in the 1950s, was deliberately pro- 
vocative. They /were written by experienced and perceptive educa- 
tors whose frank, reasbhed, and temperately expressed observations 
penetrated the thin skins bf Australian educatibhal administrators 
quick to resent criticism bf their systems. 

Cramer, whb had already studied Australian educatibh fbr sbme 
years, spent three mbriths in 193 5 in the eastern States bf Australia 
on a Carnegie grant visiting urban arid rural schools, teachers cbl- 
leges, and universities, arid talkirig with adriiiriistratdfs, teachers, arid 
academics." He disclainied any iriteritibri tb criticize, arid expressed 
a-^wish merely to show in his report how Australian school practices 
appeared to one brouglit up in an American tradition. 

_ _*The first feature to impress one', he wrote, *is the uniformity, so 
lacking Jn most American States: '"'^ Uniformity resulted from the 
centralization of educational administtation. that was an Australian 
characteristic. The general excellence of rorai education and the ex- 
tensive provision of medical and dental services were admired by 

^iP' .^^^PP^^ Cunningham. 12 Dcccinbcr 1934. ACER archives, scries 

30. vol. 34. 

Crarncr revisited Australia in 195 1 as a Fulbright lecturer at the University of 
Melbourne! 

J:F: Cramer, AmiraUan Scboots through. -American Eyey^ (ACER Educational 
Research Series No. 42). Melbourne: MUP. 1936. p. 10. 
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Cramer and seen as some of the -bcneficial consequences pf 
centralization. But there were many aspects otAustralian education 
that did not meet with his approvaL- School libraries were poor, the 
schools w^rcL not properly cleaned »^ promotion for teachers was slow, 
young men seldom managed to_ get into positions of administrative 
responsibility, the practice of inspection rigidified an already conser- 
vative system, and selection For and differentiation in secondary 
education were severe handicaps to the educational development of 
the great majority of Australian children. In short, Cramer saw a 
good deal of evidence in Australian education to justify a remark 
that Parker had made in his book: 'America is a new world; 
Australia is an outpost of the old'.*:' Australian education, Cramer 
th oughts placed its emphasis on scholarship, American on citizen- 
ship:. :Thc conservatism of Australian educatibh — exemplified in the 
traditional curriculum, the admihistrative policies of state school ad- 
ministrators, and the great prestige of riori-state Great Public 
Schools— was, in his view, a marked contrast to the flexibility and 
democratic approach of American education. Cramer's report was 
salutary but unpopular. It shrewdly homed in on the vulnerable 
points in Australian educatibh and goaded some of the leading ad- 
mihistratbrs ihtb exasperated response. 

In the previous year 1935* Cunningham had written an_ article 
for the Year Book of Education and had provoked a 'rather nasty let- 
ter* from B.J. McKenna, the Queensland Director-^of-Educatjon^ 
protesting that Cunningham had not-^given sufficient attention to 
developments in Queensland.- He.threatened to see the editor of the 
Ymr Book on his forthcoming trip_ to England and advise him that 
the proper persons to write such-articles were the directors of educa- 
tion. In igj6 they brushed again. McKenna complained in the 
BrisbaneCoHrzVrMia!/7j:hat the Carnegie Corporation 'which is run in 
Australia from Melbourne* Bad omitted to select :a delegate from 
Queensland for a conference on native education in Honolulu. Cun- 
ningham replied with a letter to the Co«r/^r :M/?//_pointing but the 
contributions that both the Corporation and the ACER were making 
to Queensland education and culture, that neither had been cbn- 

H;J. -ferkcr. The Bad(gromd &/ Amtricati Education as an Australian Sees It, 
(ACER Eiducational Research Scries No. 34), Melbourne: MUP, 1935, p:i8; 
Cramer, op. cit., p. 5 3. 
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cerried in the selection of delegates to the Honolala conference, an( 
that McKenna by his present refusal to co-operate in the NEF Gon 
fercnce scheduled for the nextLyjear was denying Queensland educa 
tors an opportunity to take part in *an event of unprecedented im 
portance in the history of Australian educatioaV^ McKenna, i 
could be said, was hardly in the mood to take kindly to much furthc 
criticism, and some of his fellow directors were similajily edgy. 
Moreov-cr,^ in-1^56, he was the current chairman of the Cbnfcrenc 
of Directors of Education. _ 

For the 1 9^36 Year Bool ,:Cunningham wrote A Critical Account ( 
AustraJjan Education ^-^\\\c\i was published subsequently as 
pamphlet by thc ACER. In it he pointed out the imitative hatur 
and intellectual timidity of Australian culture, and he described ih 
general theory of education held in Australia *as prcddminantl 
English with a cblburihg of ideas from America'.*' He commente 
on the lack of hatibhal policy or even any cbmprehcnsive state pla 
in education. He wrote disapprovingly of the fetish of academic at 
tainmcht in formal school subjects, the neglect of aesthetic apprecia 
tion, the lack of attchtibh paid to a study of the Pacific area, the hig 
pcrcchtagc bf uhtraihcd and poorly trained teachers, the absence c 
an effective public bpiriiori bri or interest in educational qaestionj 
the rigidity bf the States' hierarchicai administrative systems, and th 
impossibility bf cbrtlbining the functions of stimulation and assess 
rrieht in the brie person bf an inspector: Secondary .education wa 
the area mbst in need bf attention: The subordination of the whol 
sccbridary schobi prbgram to the interests of the minority destine 
for tertiary cducatibn was inappropriate, and the transition fror 
school to work in the current period of depression needed rethink 

ing: ; _ ij:::: _ _; : ; 

ITie essays by-Ciinningham_and Gramer were a jolting criticisr 
of Australian -educational thought and practice. Keppel wa 
surprised and greatly pleased by Cunningham's foithrij^tness. H 
hai previously regarded him as an efficient, loyal, and sbmewha 
colourless subordinate to Tate who seemed to make most bf the day 

K.S. CuriniBgham to E;P; Keppej. 13 August 1955; and 25 junc 1936 witl 
enclosure. Carncor archives. 

*'K,S, Cunninc^jm. A critical account of Australian education, Year Book c 
Education (L/jndon), 1956. p. 643. 
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tb-day decisions. Initially Kcppcrs estimate was probably true.. 
Cunningham had a relaxed and good working relationship with his 
staff and helped them iri making various decisions involving the 
ort^anizatibn of their professional work. But, in the general conduct 
of the ACER in its early yearsUt^was Tateiwho called the tune. The 
successive sccfetafics. Miss CarapBell and Miss Knee, thought high- 
ly of Tate*s flair and intellectual drive, but the seconded, research 
workers regarded him as somewhat dictatorial and^ with his lack of 
research experience, rather oti of place in a research brganizatioh.^° 
As Cunningham became more established, he began in the late 
19305 to emerge from the chairman s shadow. Keppel rightly 
detected that Cannrngham^s Crittcal Account of Austrdlidn Education 
was a sign of his grawing confidence and stature. 'How finely Cun- 
ningham is rounding out\ he wrote to Tate, and what full advaritage 
in his own development hi is taking of the opportunities which his 
present jotgLves fiim.*^* Cunningham did not finally come into his 
own until after Tate*s death in i 939; Significantly at that point ihe 
Council rhanged fiis title from that of Executive Officer to Director, 

The criticisms of Australian education offered by Cramer ^nd 
Cunningham were ncithcr new nor unique. Similar views had been 
expressed by Professor Francis Anderson of the Uniyersity of 
Sydney in an influential address in 1901 and, with suitable adjust- 
ments for the occasion, they had been mildly voiced from time to 
time subsequently. They were points for discussion by aspiring 
teachers in diploma of education courses at the univrrsities in the 
1930s. But they had hot appeared before with jolid argument 
teased out at length and supported by overseas comparisons and a 
body of educational literature from overseas which questioned 
educational practices arfd advocated extensive reform.. 

Australians educational administrators were defensive about their 
reputations and their systems: Harassed, in the prevailing economic 
depression, by lack of money and reductions in staff, they felt capa- 
ble of conducting nothing more than a holdir^ operation alleviated 
by some minor reforms. Their deep conservatism did not rise to the 

2° these views are based on interviews with Miss M:A. eampbcll (Mrs H. Boyd- 
Pcrifoldj. Miss W.J. Knee (Mrs CM. Toop). and W. Wood. 

F.P. keppel toF.Tate. 22 June 1936. Carncbr archives. 
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social and educational cHallengc of tHc depression as many influenti; 
educators did in the more flexible educational climate of tfie USA 
Theyjvyere rca_dily irritated by suggestions that_tHey shon^H do bet 
ter._The chief target for their attack was the foreign crit c. 
__ Cramer, according to the Queensland Director of Educatioi 
McKenna, was_only *the superintendent of a few schools in a corn< 
of the State of Oregon, arid caririot be regarded as ari authority*; H 
did riot rnake a thorough study, arid did not consult adequately wit 
high administrative officers. Accbrdirigly, at the Cpriferencc c 
Directors of Education of all the States held iri Brisbane in 1936, th 
fbllbwirig resblutibri was carried arid cbriveyed to the ACER: 

This Directors' Conference has given cdnsideratibn to the Australia 
Council for EducationaLResearch report, Australian Schools throug 
American Eyes, by J.F. Cramer, and is of the opiniori that the stric 
tiires thcrctri cbritairicd bri Australian teachers and upon their relation 
with inspectors, and on the methods of administration, are ill 
founded and misleading, and likely to create a false impression in th 
riiirids of readers uriacquairited with the true pdsitibri. 
It is strongly felt that the publication of such repbrts, mantfcstly basci 
upon the slenderest and most unreliable dau, is liable to give: 
defiriitely erroneous picture of Australiari education, and should 
thercfbrc be discburaged.^^ 

Cunningham with the support bf his executive wrbte tb each b 
the directors pointing but that, if the ACER was tb fulfil bne bf it 
most valuable functions, it should have nb fear br hesitatibn ii 
publishing comments on Australian education made in good faith 
competent persons: He stated further that Cramer had taken grea 
care in gathering his datav-and that press reviews had been rcmarka 
bly favourable -to the -book^ teachers had given it anquaiificd ap 
proval, and two directors had expressed to fiimJiheir appreciation o 
it.^^ McKenna, however, was unmoved. He challenged the_ state- 
ment that teachers had given tfie rcpon tfieir unqualified approval, 
'A few of the poorer type have probably done so*, fie wrote, *but tfi< 



B. McKcnna to K.S. Cunriingham, 23 October 1936; and 8 December 1936, 
ACER archives, series 9, vol.52. 

K.S. Cunningham to B. McKenna. 12 November 1936, ACER archives, series 
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majority of earnest teachers look upon tRe inspector as a friend. 
One _ director* however* wrote to say that too great significance 
should not be attached to the resolution. It was prompted rather 
hurriedly* one wrote, after it was found that the teachers unions in 
two States 'had given unfair prpmihehce in the columns of their 
journals to Mr Crarhcr*s criticisms of Australian adrninistratiye 
methods*. Two other directors appeared to find some useful ideas in 
the book. At that point the cdhtroversy lapsed* one of the directors 
point ihg but that it did hot fuhdamchtally reflect their view of the 
work of the ACER. That view was expressed in another resblutibh 
passed at the same rhcctihg. 

Iri i 93 5 * Cunningham wrote to all the directors to let them kribw 
that funds from the Carricgic Cdrpdratidn for the support of the 
ACER would not be available beyond i939» arid that if the work 
was to continue it would have to be suppdrtcd by the state arid 
ifedcral gdvernmcrits. Iri September 1 936* a month before the dircc- 
tdiis conference* he sent a detailed statement of the ACER*s activities 
as background material for the directors* discossioa of the matter: _ 
McKenna^ as might be expected^ confessed himself definitely hostile 
to the ^u^estion*:^' In_ the event* the conference unanimously 
passed a very favourable resolution: 

This ConSrcnce* realizing that, the annual_grants ta the Australian 
Council for Educational Research from the Carnegie Cbrpbratibh will 
cease in a few years timc^^firnis^hc dcsirt^ ^^?PA^*"S P-^^^ 

to ensure the continuity of this work in educational research. To this 
end it rccomnicnds that each director approach His own minister witli 
a view to Having the question raised at the next Premiers Cbhfcrcricc 
of the provision of Gommon wealth and state subsidies to enable this 
work to continue unimpaired. 

This Conference alsb suggests that the value bf the wbrk bf the 
Austrdiaii Council for Educational Research would be considerably 
enhanced if closer ro-operation were maintained with the state educa- 
tion departments." 

McKcnna tb K.S. Cunningham. 8 December 1936* ACER archives, scries 9* 
vol. 5 2. 

^' B. McKcnna 10 K.S. Cunningham, i June 193^* ACER archives, scries 9, 
vol; 52: 

^*^J: McRae to K.S. Cunningham, 27 October 1936 and enclosure. ACER 
archives* sCrics 2* vbl.i 14. 
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Two years later ui X95S, rurthcr solid criticisms were forthcoifi 
ihg. The ohrcrver C3:i thlt dccas'dri was I.L. KandcK Professot < 
Education at Teachers Ccfllcgc, Columbia University, and a. dij 
tiriguished schv lar in cdrnparativt education: Cramer had .been 
more or less unknown American ;;chool superintendent, Kandel wi 
a man of i.riritnational stature: He wrote, for the AGE&_ar 
NZCER. a iinall thoughtful volume, Tjpes m/ ^^ministration, a 
which he p .^t the administration of Australian and New Zealar 
education, v^hich he regarded as almost identical in pattern, into, 
world perspective: His analysis wa5 supported by two_ radio tall 
published also in 1938 by the ACER as Impressions of Australia 
Education. . 

Kandel characterized Australian education as; education for eff 
ciency. He saw some genuine benefits in its high degree < 
centralization through the provision of equality of educational bp 
portunities and the ifact. that all pupils had access to teachers ( 
uniForm training. He acknowledged the progress recently made i 
new: experimentation: in schools, in the raising of the level of tt 
protcssJojial preparation of teachers, arid iri the stimulation < 
research by the establishment of the ACER arid research officers i 
several state education departriierits. He drew a distirictidi 
however ,^ between the prbvisiori of educatiori arid the spirit whic 
characterized it. Australiari educatiori, though widespread, efficicn 
arid highly orgariized, was radically flawed iri the spirit of its opera 
tibri. Ceritralized adrriiriistratiori had become bureaucratic, teache: 
devotees bf cbriforrriity arid a ^middling standard', inspectors ovei 
worked servants bf a riiachirie, arid community co-operatiorv negligi 
ble. The systerri was dominated by the aijti of securing-effidency i 
a sbrriewhat riaffdwly conceived round of educational .prcscriptioi 
arid fequircmcrits*.^' Education, bott secondary-^and primary, w; 
'standardized, unimaginative, and static*:.^.- -The remedy lajr i 
rcmddcUing the inspectorate into a sort of regional advisory service 
in reforming the sctioors curricula and examination practices, _i 
transferring responsibility for the training of all teachers to tt 
universities, in underpinning the whole system with an informc 

^^\\^.^^2sAt\.fyp€SofAdm MUP, 1.958, p. 82. 

" ibid.,p.67. 
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and active public dpiriidri, and, above all, in developing tbroughout 
the process of educational administration a^ spirit of partnersfiip by 
encouraging consultation and -discussion between all tfie various 
groups concerned with- education. _ _ - 

Kandel's book was clearly tfie product of a first-rate scholar. It 
was judicious and convincing, and there were few to cavil at it. 
Pcrhaps-the leaven of the NEF-GonFcrcncci which had intervened in 
19^57 between Gramefs and Kandel's -boolcs3_and the declining im- 
pact of the depression had-had thcir cffcct.: The later book vyras well 
received and the Acting-Director of the New South Wales Depart- 
incnt of Public Instruction wrote; 'Dr Kandel has done splendidly 
and can be read with profit by all of us'.^' In i§6i , when it was 
reprinted after 23 years, its analysis was apparently still pertinent. 

New Education Fellowship Conference, 1937 

Since its establishment in 1921, the New Education Fellowship, a 
European-based association of progressive educators, had held ihtcr- 
hatibnal conferences every two or three years in various European 
cities and had attracted members from many cdiintfics throughdut 
the world. In 1934 its cbhfcrehce for the first time moved out df 
Europe to South Africa. Cunningham was invited to attend, was 
deeply impressed, and resolved to try td drganizc an international 
cbhfcrence in Australia in 193 7- He was successful in his bid, and 
the ACER became the hdst for dnc of the most exciting events in 
Australia's educational history. - - 1 : j ^ 

In South Africa, Cunningham studied carcfidly th^ way tfie con- 
ference was organized, and formed a friendship witfi E.G. Malfierbc 
the drganizer and Director of the South- African National Bureau of 
Education. - Preparations for the Australian conference started in 
193^5 with the approvaLby tfie ACER, at its annual meeting, of a 
proposal from- Guimin^am. A central organizing committee 
chaired by Tate wJtfi Ganningfiam as secretary was set up and met 
for tfie first time on 4 Novcinbcr 194 ^._Jn E5cccmber of the pre- 
vious year, the rciicntly established NZCER heard of Cunningham's 
intentions and offered to lom in. The offer was accepted and the 
two bodies coUabottitcd in bringing overseas visitors in 1937 to suc- 



B.C. Harkhcss to K.S. Curihlhgham, 2 i December 1 93 8, ACER archives, series 
9. vol.53. 
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cessive conferences in July in New Zealand and in Australia i 
August- September.- ----- ^ _ .^^ _ _ - _ 

The organizing xommittces- had approxiraateiy j8 months i 
which to -prepare. But Gnnningham would have found himself in 
voiyed fox almost four yearsJrom the time of his preliminary enqu 
irics in 1934, throu^ a period of intense and often full-tim 
organization and travel from mid-1936 to September 1937, to th 
final collation, editing, and publication of the speakers* manuscript 
towards the end of 1938. 

The general organizing committee _was the ACER, cxccutiv 
together with R.E. Priestley, the Vicc-Chancellor of the Univcrsit 
of Melbourne, and J. McRae irecently Director of the Victoria; 
Education Department, Each State had its own committee with 
wide representation of educational and community bodies. Th 
State Institutes were heavily involved, and most of them provider 
secretaries for the state committees. *° The vice-chancellors of all th 
Australian universities, and the directors of educatibh in each State 
cxcepit McKehha in Queensland, were also irivblved in the plaririirig 
*The Conference*, Cuhriihgham wrote, 'was indeed a huge co-bpera 
tive effort carried through with the greatect of gbbd-will.'** 

There was much to be done. Adequate financial support had ti 
be arranged, extensive publicity had to be set in mbtidn, brganiza 
tibrial details bf cbriferehce sites arid the daily cbriduct of the cbri 
fere rice had to be settled, accbmmbdatibri arid hospitality had to b 
provided for speakers arid visitors, and most importantly, speaker 
had to be selected, irivited, transported to Australia, and program 
med thrbughbut their six-weeks visit.^ -- - -_- ::z :: 

The Carnegie Corporation provided a subsidy; - Keppel ha? 
visited Australia in 195 5 -for twn months, and during that pericK 
had discussed the proposed conference with a great deal of interest. 
Ganningham hoped that iialf the expenses would beinet by those at 
tending the conference, and the balance by grants £om Jederal ah< 
state governments and the Carnegie Corporation. The Corporatioi 



The state committee secretaries were E.A. Payne (Queensland), H^S. Wyndhan 
(NSWi K. Biruis (ACT), L.G. VVhiteoak (Victoria). H.T. Parker (Tasmania] 
H.M. Lushcy (South Australia). H:L: Fowler (Western Australia). 

K.S. Cunningham (Ed.j. Educarion for Compkit tJving. Meiboarne: ACER 
1938. p.xxvii. 
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raadcxgrantof HS$i2 ooQ(Af 3044)' ^o^c used principally to pay 
fares For speakers travelling From overseas to Australia^^, and also 
met tlie Ftil expenses oF I.L. iCandcl and A. Lismcr who were in- 
itially on overseas visits For a different purpose.: In November 193 5 , 
GunningHam Had an interview with thc_Primc Minister, J. A. Lyons, 
and was hopeful oE a sizable grant. The States too were willing. 
Such vyras not entirely the case, however, in the early stages oF plan- 
ning. Under McKcnna's influence, Queensland did hot join in. His 
memo to the Premier recommending the refusal of financial assis- 
tance to the conference was a virulent example of self-satisfied ig- 
norance cbmppunded with personal and interstate jealousy. 

in August ofthis year,! attended a conference held under the auspices 
of the New Education Fellowship at the University of St Andrews, in 
Scotland. The cbhfcrchcc lasted <)he week. _ 
The organization known as the New Education Fellowship is not_con- 
ncctcd with the Board of Education in Britain, or with any Local 
Education Authority. It fuhctibhs indcpchdchtly, and has the reputa- 
tion of fostering advanced and irregular ideas in educational matters; 
and, although within its ranks arc many prominent educationalists, its 
actions and_objcctivcs arc not taken at all seriously in some rcspbhsiblc 
quarters. The members are regarded ^ being privileged, as one high 
administrator put it, to *say what^thcy like*. 

The conference at St Andrews was financed by Fellowship organiza- 
tion. A fee of £1/1/- was charged for attendance. lectures by ex- 
perts were given on various subjects, but there were few discussions 
after, and certainly no discussions that were worthwhile. _ 
A few prominent men with whom I discussed rhatters agreed that 
some of the bpinibris and ideas were too extreme to be seriously con- 
sidered: An exhibition of work from Scottish schools was staged in 
one of the public buildings of the city, and was perhaps the best 
feature of the conference. The gathering also af/bwled the opportunity 
of meeting educationalists from different parts of Britain and America. 
iSe conference, however, was small compared with that staged by the 
National Union of Teachers the previbus week in Oxford. 
Mr Tate, of Victoria, is the moving spirit in the suggested conference. 
The sittings are to be in Sydney and Melbourne. A few stray crumbs 
arc to be thrown to the capital cities in the other States. Experience 
has shbwn that in such matters as this, the glorification of Victoria is 
kept well in the foreground, and there is no reason for doubting that, 

F.P. Kcppcl to K.S. Cunningham, i 8 November 1936. Carncbf archives; 
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IF this conference takes place, the bhly people to reap any wbrthwhi 
benefit will be, firstly, the teachers in Victoria who elect to atteri 
arid, secondly, the teachers in and around Sydney who attend the se 
sions staged there. The benefit that will accrue to teachers in the oth 
States will be negligible. 

I can see no justificatibri for granting either federal or state financi 
assistance to the movemenr. Conferences of teachers and othc 
engaged in educational work have been held for many years in tl 
capital cities of the various States, and hb mbhctary assistance has bc< 
asked for or received. The expenses of the invited lecturers (estimat( 
at £8000) will beipaid, Mr Tate will Be voted By them a really goc 
Fellow, and he or Dr Cunningham will probably be invited to ahbth 
Fellowship cbrifcrerice in Atticrica or some other distant place. 
I have no hesitation in recommending that financial assistance 1 
refused. A Few shillings will buy; copies of the lectures given at 
Andrews, and, as prbbably some bf the same lecturers will be Jriviti 
to Australia,^ the addrKses will be to some extent at least a replica 
what was heard at St Andrews, and much of it was commonplace. 

Mckenna retired at the end of J956. t.D,_ Edwards, who i 
193 5 had been abroad on a grant from tfie Carnegie Gorporatioi 
bccaine the new. Director of Education in 1 93 7' ^"d Queenslar 
>oincdthe i5ther Statesin support of tfie conference. The federal ar 
state governments eventually contributed Afaiyj between them 
The federal and state governments also provided free rail travel f( 
tfie delegates, and, with. the mayors of the capital cities, helped i 
provide entertainment. In the event, the conference was such a su< 
cess. that there was a handsome surplus which was used to set up 
publication fuhd,^ and also to make a cbritributiori of A£ibci 
tbwards the running expenses of the NEF headquarters in Lbridbi 

Publicity for the cdhferehce turned but to be simple arid iriexper 
sive. Educatibh, which, except when associated with religious cor 
troversy, had seldom in Australian history been a topic of public ir 
terest arid debate, becariie 'bverriight an immensely popular matti 
for discussibri. For a very small expenditure of money, parnphle 
were produced advertising the forthcoming conference and _notia 
were iriscrtcd in teachers gazettes and local newspapers. Qnce tl 
cbrifercricc started and the quality and liveliness of tfie speake; 

Memo by Mckenna for the Premier of Queensland 30 December 193: 
Queensland Dcpartmeni bf Education files. 
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became apparent, newspaper and radio coverage was enormous. 

Cunningham was surprised by its amount. He wrote: 

The Blcs of cuttings arc so large that one would heed to have 
unlimited leisure to settle down to i'cading them fuHy^ _T^5I^ 
the slightest dbiibt that the Conference has succeeded in one of its 
chief objectives — that, namely; of stirring up public interest in educa- 
tional problems. I personally had little doubt that this aim would be 
achieved, but I did not anticipate that education Would become so 
much the topic of the day:*"* 

The conference be^ iiL Brisbane on 4 August 1937,1 moved 
around the continent to each capital city in succession — ^Sydney, 
Canberra, Mclboarjie, Hobart,^ Adclaidc^nd, after seven v^rccks, 
concluded its seventh session on 18 September in Perth. Nearly 300 
addresses were given by 2 i speakers. In each city, the universities 
provided the site and the buildings for lectures and small group dis- 
cussions,, and. university students and teachers acted as ushers, door 
attendants, and guides. Enthusiastic individuals provided accdm- 
modatlon in their homes for most of the visitors, took them dri ex- 
cursions, and helped to provide transport and ehtertairimerit. The 
general organization ran smbbthly and amicably. The only major 
crisis was the outbreak of ah epidemic of pdlidrhyelitis in Victoria at 
the time of the conference. Despite this difficulty, the Victorian ses- 
sions had the largest of all Australian attendances, and were 
memorable for the large number of participants who paraded the 
grounds of the University of Melbdurrie and sat through the lectures 
in protective white gauze masks. The total number P^rsoi^ 
enrolling for the conference was 8718 of whom i J43 attended m 
Brisbane, 1847 in Sydney, 2302 in Melbourne^ 677 in Hobart, 
1175 in Adelaide, arid 1 374 in Perth: In addition, another i o 469 
tickets were sold for sin^c lectures: 

The sclcctidn of speakers was jiie task of the general committee. 
Iii practice it was left in Gunnin^am's hands. He had advice from 
NEF headqtiarters, from the Carnegie Corporation, and from _hi_s 
Austrahan colleagues: His initial list of 25 contained a few NEF 
stalwarts but was not a characteristically progressive group. It in- 
cluded General Smuts, Lord Eustace Percy, Sir Percy Nunn, R.H. 

k.S. Cunnin^am to F.P. Kcppcl. 28 September 1937. Carricof archives: 
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Tawncy, A D. Lindsay, Cyril Burt, Godfrey Thomson, Joh: 
Deweyr and Hu Shih, none of whom was able to come. The fina 
list of 2 1 acceptances, looked much more like an NEF team wit] 
perhaps only four or five who accorded strangely with the company 
- The leader of-the group was Beatrice lEnsor, the president ^nd on 
of_the_foanders^5f the NEF: -She was a vigorous and persuasive lec 
tuter .devoted to the cause of progressi:vi education: She was abJ; 
supported By Laurin ZiHiacus, a sincere _and_ weH-Balanced Jn 
dividual who was a school principal from Finland and current chair 
man of^the NEF, and By the venerable looking and gentle Pierr 
Bovet, Director of the J..J. Rousseau Institute of Geneva, an origina 
member of the NEF who had coined tJie phrase ^activity schoor t< 
characterize one of the central ideas of progress] vism. Representa 
tiye of one of Europe's great contributions to adult and community 
education was Anders Vcdel, the headmaster of a folk high school ii 
Denmark. _: __ ____ __ 

From the USA came Harold Rugg, E. De S. Brunner, and I.L 
Karidel all frbni Teachers Cbllcge, Columbia University, and F.W 
Hart from th. University of California. Rugg and Kahde! wen 
complete contrasts. Rugg a thorough, practical, mid-Westeri 
American was a leader of the progressive movement whose con- 
tributibris tb curriculum refbrm arid to the rethirikirig of the Ameri- 
can democratic traditibri were radical, excitirig, arid preserited witl 
cdrivictibri. Kandel, Bdrri iri Rumariia arid educated iri Eriglarid anc 
Gcrmariy, was a scholar of cdrisiderable reputatibri, who still re- 
tained a conservative leaning towards European traditions even aftci 
30 years in America; he was somewhat out of place in an NEI 
gathering. Brunncr was a well-organized young man with an expen 
knowledge of rural education: Hart, an ebulHjent professor of educa- 
tional administration, proved to be an uninhibited and Jrankly criti- 
cal lecturer,_attractive particularly 'to the young people with. whom 
he was extremely popular*:-V' From Canada there was one^ represent 
tative, Arthur tismer, a leading artiste innovative art teacher, and 
fascinating lecturer. He produced two cartoons on the final night oi 



K,S. Cunaingham to F,P. Kcppch 30 Octobcr:i937, Carncor archives. 
This was^i lengthy, informal, and fascihaiihg letter trom Cuhriinghum's holiday 
home at Mt Martha to Kcppcl a month after the end of the conference, iri which 
b<^PQnin^_*^i^tcd on cach lectur^^^ and personality, and discussed the 

difficulties and successes of the tour. 
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the proceedings in Mellxjurhe, during which Karidel delivered an 
address. The Strife of Tongues, pburirig scorn on child-centred 
progressive education. One called *Thc Tongue of Strife' showed 
Karidel iri academic dress putting ari extinguisher over a lighted can- 
dle labelled NEF; the other was a picture of Kandcl himsdf about to 
disappear uridcr a large caridle extinguisher with the caption 'Oat 
Brief Kander. The cartoons dfoUy expressed LismcrV view of 
Kanders incongruity and of the end of the Melbourne session of the 

conference; -- 

The United Kingdom^iapplied, besides Beatrice Ensor,_nine other 
speakers. -William Boyd, a Scot from Glasgow Hniversity, was a 
staunch supporter of the NEF and an fducational historian who sub- 
sequently wjcote a short history of the New Educatioji. He was 
overly, critical of Australian education and. In South Australia, 
became embarrassingly embroiled with the local director of educa- 
tion. Three: of dche English contingent were liberally minded admin- 
istrators: E. Salter Davics and Percy Mcadbn were directors, of 
education for local authorities, and G.H, Hankin was one of His 
Majesty's inspectors oLschbols interested in the teaching of history. 
From the Institute of Education, University of Lbridbri, came H.R. 
Hamlcy, an Australian and a leadirig professor of educational 
research in England, and his cplleague Susan Isaacs who had run a 
progressive school in Carribridge arid was rioted for her perceptive 
research iri child develbpmerit. Frarik Dcberiham, another 
Australia ri, jbiried the group from a chair iri geography at 
Cambridge. F.C. Hafjpbld, headmaster of Bishop Wordsworth 
School at Salisbury, spoke attractively of the experimerital work in 
history at his school. Cuririirigham fdurid him rather full of his own 
impbrtarice, arid he irritated Tate so much by his frequently exr 
pressed prejudice iri favour of everything English that, when on one 
bccasidri he said 'I hope you don't think I am anduiy-dograatic^ Tate 
retorted, 'I don't object so much to your being dogmatic,, but I do 
object to your being pig-niaticV^ Gyril Norwood formerly head- 
master of Harrow and author of ffe &^fe£ lr^'^ia af Education 
was a considerable dtawcard for his authoritative manner of putting 
what was regarded as a typically English viewpoint on a liberal 

F; Tate to F.P. Kcppcl, 20 September 1937, Carncor archives. 
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education. -He, like Kandd witS wfiom hc fiad much in common 
did iiot share the progressive convictions of educators like Bcatric( 
Ensor, Boyd, Rugg* Bovet, Zilliacus^, Lismcr,_and Susan Isaacs. 

iThe Director oE the National Bureau o£ Education in Sbutl 
Africa, E,G, Mallcrbe, came to consult with Cunningham on educa- 
tional research and to give a number of well -received addresses oi 
research and the education of atypical children. 

Finally there were two somewhat incongruous members wh< 
were particularly disquieting to Rugg and Zilliacus. Paul Dehgler 
an educational administrator from Vienna, was suspected by some b 
his fellow speakers of being a Nazi sympathizer, especially when ii 
his talks he argued for rhbrc tolcrahcc and uhderstahdihg of Nazi an< 
Fascist policies, and was enthusiastic about the work of the Gcrmai 
youth mbvcmcht. He was, heverthelcss, a persbri of great charm anc 
eloquence and proved tb be easily the mbst popular .speaker: J 
newspaper review of the conference referred to *thc ismilc and read; 
gesture of Dr Dengler, the magician'. *' Also in a difficult positioi 
was a Japanese speaker, Y. TsurUmi, who was not an Jpducator_bnt_. 
jburriaiist and niember of parliament. Some of the party refused u 
travel br associate with him and, akhoagh his audiences receive< 
him well, he was clearly not at home in the progressive educatioi 
movement. _ _ 

Tate anc Cunningham accompanied. the large party of speakers 
many of whom had also brought wives and relatives, throughout th 

The Herald {Mtilhoni he), i September 1957. P lo- 

To celebrate the presence cif siich a distinguished band of scholars, the si) 
AustraHan iiniycrsitiM J", ^ward honorary 'Jcgrces to -thcnY dividjnj 

them approximately three to each instttutiqn. It was a serio-comic performance. 
Several of the universities found that they had the power to avyard only honorary 
fttn^w degi*ccs, and in consequence could award doctorates onW to thps 
who already possessed thorn. There was some upset to the dignity or a numbc 
of the speakers and some hean burnings whc^^ 

ttb from Melbourne and Norw<x>d, who had an hpn<>rary DLitt ftt^ 
only managed an MA from Sydney. Mrs £nsor who had no previous dcgrc 
received a doctorate from the University of Western Australia which had no in 
hihitions, and Lismer who likewise had no degree, riot being bri the Wcstcn 
Australian list, rcccjvcd nothing at _a!Lfroni ^"y ^"'^ersity. Several, rathe 
quainily, received hon<jr;try PbDs, a degree which, at that time, did not exist ii 
any Australian uriivcfsity; Zilliacus was offered an honorary BSc from th 
University of Adelaide arid, before He refused it. Was hastily transferred to th 
Melbourne list and an honorary LLD. 
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whole trip from Brisbane to Perth, k was a tiring, exacting, but 
rewarding journey made principally by train sometimes without 

benefit of sleepers. - 

The conference was concerned, basically, with relating education 
to the needs and conditions of moBern life. Several of the speakers 
looked at the international situation as a race Bctweea education and 
catastrophe in which democracy, which, in Zilliacus*s view, meant 
'Building all human institutions around an educational aim and 
measuring thera witt an educational, measure*, was the hope of 
mankind:^^ Rugg struck the keynote of the conference when he said: 

Wc stand at the crossroads of a new epoch ... the first bh the time- 
line of history in which man can bring forth a civiliziition of abun- 
dance, of tolerance, and of beauty . . . There is no way to_shon -circuit 
the solution to the problcni of building this new epoch. There \s only 
the way of cducatibh, and it is slow, hot sudden.**" 

The kind of education that was called for was suggested by other 
progressives such as Happdld, Boyd, Lismer, and Beatrice Ensor. It 
was to be ah educatioh for citizenship that would produce persons 
with a highly developed sense of democratic, social, and- poiiticai 
respohsibility. It would involve a thoroughly reconstructed -cur^ 
riculum with a more reaiistic relationship to life:. It would^ place 
more emphasis on the social studies, _on_ the creative arts as the 
authentic expression of experieiice^x)n_cDniinuiiy of education from 
nursery school through to old agCv on methods of teaching that 
stimulate^ intelligent inquiry,^ on greater pupil activity and first-hand 
experience,, and _on -enjoyment and deep-rooted affection in the 
teaching-learning process.. 

In each city the speakers dealt with a range of topics and related 
them to the general theme. In.examining the relevance of education 
to the modern world,, they offered their views oh the ihterhatibnal 
situation, on the possibility of reconstructing society thrbugh educa- 
tion, and on the ways of dcaling^with social tbpics and controversial 
issues in school. Some proposed new approaches in rural educatibh 
and described overseas developments ih adult education ahd library 
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services for both rural and urban populations. Educatidhal adrriihi: 
tration and examination practices were explored, and the Australia 
systems v^crc put under careful scrutiny. Much tirric and atteritic 
were given to their ideas and experience with school curricula ar 
the intellectual and emotional growth of young people from kir 
dergarten through primary, secondary, arid uriivcrsity levels. 

On Australian education, rriost of the speakers were sharp critics 
Centralization, inspection, public examiriatidri, teacher trairiia 
prbrriotibri of teachers by seriibrity, uriifdrm arid tradition 
syllabuses, arid lack of public irivdlvcrilcrit were subjects of cor 
siderable cbrrirrierit. Iri a firial statcmcrit. Hart summed up his ow 
views, arid uriddubtedly thdsc of several others, on what he calk 
the major barriers td educational progress in Austraiia: They we 
four: the absence of a feeling of ownership or control uf thc schoo 
by the people; the use of seniority which in his opinion was aimo 
cquivaient td senility as a basis for promotion; _ the prevailing vie 
that education should be vidaed chiefly For the job and income that 
might lead to; and the devaluing oF state schools and promotion < 
social divisions by the widespread attitude that ^anybody wjio 
anybody sends hischiidren to a private school— an issue of pro four 
importance to a_country that claims to be a democracy'.*** : 

The 1937 NEF Conference was the greatest event in the ACER 
history, and a great personal achievement for Cuhriirigharri wF 
conceived and organized it. Lovell had written six months before 
opened; 'It will certainly a.dd to the prestige of bur bwri Couric 
both here and abroad'.'*^ He could not have anticipated the huj 
success that it proved to be. 

In the mid- 1 9 JOS Australiari educators by arid large appeared 1 
be satisfied with the existirig state bf educatidri thrbughdut the m 
tion. There was little questibriirig bf its riiddc df organization, i 
processes, or its outcbrries. The ACER's publicatidris and the critic 
isms of persons such as Brbwrie, Carricrdri, arid Mackie had begun 1 
make a small stir, arid the briset bf the deprcssidri had caused son 
reflectibri bri the adequacy bf the sdcial system and education's pa 

^} ibid., p. 664. 
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in it. There was, however, ho fundamental arid widespread uncer- 
tainty among teachers arid adriiiriistratdfs about the appropriateness 
of their work but, ori the coritrary, considerable impatience under 
criticism. Moreover there wai» little knowledge, except among an 
interested riiiribrity, of the other ways that overseas countries 
orgariized their educatibrial efforts, and^f the great^movements of 
reforrii that had becri seriously canvassed in the xeaching profession 
overseas for the past 30 years and b^'^^aght -into sharper Focus in the 
19305. The cbrifererice dramatically changed that situation. 

For the first time in the. JiistQry_^oF the country, Australian 
teachers were exposed to the compeiiing eloquence and penetrating 
criticism of a large group of most intelligent and creative! educators. 
Their impact oa their audiences was extraordinary. Cunningham 
recorded that there was an ^unprecedented interest' among teachers 
and the- community:'** It was more than a mere interest. For many 
it- was an exhilarating emotional experience and an intellectual in- 
spiration. IF the vows they took in the lecture theatres cari be relied 
onV wrote one reporter, ^hundreds of those teachers will sbbri be 
making small experiments, and thousands of childreri should feel the 
Bcnefit.'^^ : : . . 

The conrercncc, however, was_ riot without its critics. McKcriria 
in 1936 had let his contempt For NEF critics be kribwri tb his minis- 
ter and in somewhat similar vein tb Cuririirigharii.'*' After the con- 
ference, Adey, the Director of Educatibri for SbUth Australia, 
enthusiastic but serisitive of criticisrii, wrbte: 

I feel that some of the remarks that were made were in the air, and 
some of the _ criticisms offered were without actual first -ha nU 
knowledge of conditions in Australia. Nbtwithstaridirig this, 
however, it was a glbribus experience:**'^ 

Other adriiiriistratbrs, thbugh putting on a brave front, according to a 
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secondary school headmaster, in the face of sweeping criticisms, ha 
raised their defences and would, at least temporarily. Be difficult 1 
move."*' Some Catholic cducators_werc dubious of the value of i\ 
ideas expressed in the cdnfercrice. The influential Archbishop Duh 
of Brisbane, for example, let it be known that he thought that the bl 
ways of educating had produced the great men of the past, and in h 
view were better than costly hew experiments with the lives < 
young children"*^; and Father Kcaric, a leading Jesuit in Melbburri 
while admiring the freshness arid dcvdtidri of the new education 
apostles, thought that iri hiariy cases their basic philosophy w; 
flawed by too riiuch atteritibri to behaviourism and the naturalism < 
Rousseau. Others who had atterided the conference deplored tl 
crithusiasm of almost rcligioiis proportioris that it had aroused, su| 
gesting that it was anti-intellectual and insufficiendy attentive to tl 
sound traditions of scholarship.'*' Others again thought that :ci 
visitors were too far ahead of Australian educational possibilities an 
presented cducationai programs that were *beyond the limits of pra< 
ticui application':'" -- ^ . . .. - - 

PubHc criticism, however^ was very limited. The critics wci 
remarkabiy few: There was undQuBtedly a wide enthusiasm fbr tf" 
speakexs and their, various messages. The general stirring that ha 
taken place was lasting. The great effect of the conference was th; 
it initiated a change in the climate of Australian education. Many ( 
the thousands of teachers who attended_the sessions of the cor 
ferencc were never quite the same again. The teachers and admiriii 
trators who were affected did not go away and immediately refbn 
the structure and processes of Australian educatibri. Many bf th 
practices that came under criticism remained for many years, but th 
practitioners were aware of them, were mbre tolerarit of criticisri 
and worked gradually to change them. The wartime cbriditibris ( 
World War II, which followed brily twb years after the cbnfereno 
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braaght- with them more FlcxiBility in organization and more social 
relevance in school activities. Post-war educational proposals, in 
conscquencf, had in them a great deal of the spirit of the conference, 
and set much of the pattern of educational thinking for the next two 
decades. For this outcome, its impact on the climate of educatibhal 
thought in Australia, it could be said that the ACER was in ho small 
measure responsible. 

Thc confcrencc was followed up by the publication in the next 
year of a distijlation of 71 of the addresses in a volume ehtitlcd 
Education Complete Laving. It tck^k many months before all the 
manuscripts were finally collected. TTie NZCER had decided to 
publish a .similar volume, Moii'enz Trends in Ediu:ation^ bri the shorter 
con fere hce held in New Zealand immediately before the Australian 
one. The prbcedure was the same in both cases. The editor with an 
assistant selected appropriate manuscripts, abbreviated them, and 
grouped them under appropriate headings. In Australia the work 
was done by Cunningham with Radford's help. About a quarter of 
the selected addresses were common to both publications wliich ap- 
peared in 1938. Edumtion for Compkii L/Wr^ was an_ unwieldy 
volume of 682 pages. It became a reference book used occasionally 
by students in teacher education courses^ and a source of quotation 
and inspiration for a variety of lectures on educational topics during 
the next ten years: u m zm : _ :i : _ 

Another useful outcome of the conference was the establishSent 
of sections^of-the NEF in each of the States. Tasmania already had a 
group in existence in 1936; in 1937^ following the conference, 
Queensland, _Nc»sr South Wales, and South Australia established 
NEF_ sections, and, in the Following year. Western Australia, and 
Victoria. The Victorian section had its headquarters in the ACER 
offices and Radford was fts first secretary. Neu/_Horizons was started 
in 1938 as the journal for the Australian NEF. The Australiah 
branches flourished in the immediate post-war period, brgariizihg a 
second similar conference in 1946 with 15 bycrseas speakers and 
oyer 8000 registrations for full attendance, and in 195 1 they were 
able to report to headquarters in England that their cbritihuirig mem- 
bcrehip was ibbo. 

Cunningham, bri _ the cKcasibri of his retirement, Hstcd the 
brgariizatibri of the NEF Cbrifcrericc and the contribution of the 
ACER tb the imp>rbvemcrit of library services in Australia as among 
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the iii^ligfits oF the AGER^s activities. _ Each, he thought, mig 
have been regarded *as.a border-line case For a research centre to ta 
up '*, but each seemed appropriate at the time and proved to be 
considerable significance for Australian cultural life. 

The Acer's Cdhtributibh to ^ ibrary Development in Australi 

In the 1930s and 1940s, Tate and Cuhhihgham made a cbrisideral 
contributibri to the movement to improve library servic 
throughout Australia. Their work was hot done as a part of ai 
ACER policy but stemmed from the personal interest that each m 
dcveroj>ed in that field. In their efforts they had the support of t 
Carnegie Cbrpbratidn which had a strong interest in the improv 
merit of libraries and, with the Councirs approval, they were able 
make use of the ACER*s facilities in their activities^ 

Tate's interest in library affairs preceded his. appointmenr 
president of the ACER in 1930:- On behalf of the Bibrary iissof 
ation of Victoria of which he was president, lie liad written to t 
Carnegie Corporation ia 19^9 to sound out its interesr in sponsorii 
a survey of library conditions in Australia. . The Corporation w 
unable. to accede to Ae request at the time and suggested a later a; 
piication. Three years later, tfierefote, in 1932, Tate raised the ma 
ten again OTUi visit to New York, and in 1933 he sent a letter fo 
mally asking for the survey and indicating that his request had t 
support of the :state and parliamentary librarians, the university vie 
chancellors, library associations, and directors of education. I 
wrote: 

Ah important thing just now is to inform Austradians aathoritatiyc 
where they stand in the matter of library facilities. When that is do 
our public will know what is expected of them." 

'The Australian Cpuhcil for Educatibhal Research*, he added, 'wbu 
assume respbhsibility fbr orgahizihg the survey'. 

The respbhse was favburable arid Ralph Muriri, Director of tl 
Carriegie Library ih Pittsburg, arid, later, Presiderit of the Amcria 
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Library Assbciatioh, arid Erricst Pitt, Chief i-ibrarian of the Public 
Library of Victoria, were appointed to conduct ^he survey: ^ _ 

Muriri arrived iri May 1934 and spent two months inspecting 
libraries throughout Australia. The Munn-Pitt report, published by 
the ACER iri 1935, was in KeppeKs view^^onc of^chc best surveys 
ever made for the Corporation^'^, and Cunningham thought it one 
of Australia's important-social documents'.'^ It was a trenchant cri- 
ticism of AustralianJibraries^'As a wfiole', the report said, 'Australia 
was better provided with local libraries in_ 1880 than it is today 
1 19341-'^^ In the establishment of free public libraries, 'Australia 
lanfatclow most of the other English-speaking countries'.'^ Libr- 
ary stocks were pathetically out of date, there was 'not an acceptable 
children's lending library in all of Austriilia''^, there was rid satisfac- 
tory library to -be found in any secondary school, librariaris were 
poorly trained, there was no library school or system of examiriatibri 
and certification for librarians, arid the professibrial services pro- 
vided in Australian libraries were weak arid but bf date. The repdrt 
recommended that the Cdmmdriwealth Natibrial Library should 
develop a substantial role after the style bf the Library of Congress, 
that the state public libraries shbuld provide both reference and 
lending services, that rate-supported municipal free libraries should 
be established, that regional schemes should be developed, and that 
staridards bf eritry to the librariari profession should be raised. ^ 

The repbrt was the bcgiririing of a new era for Australiairlibraries, 
whbse histbry is ribw frequently divided into A,M. and P^M,, 
befbre arid after Muriri.'* It stimulated _the free Jibrary movement 
that, with Tate's enthusiastic support, began in New South Wales in 
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193 5 and sprciid throughout most Australian States during the n 
15 years. In Tasmania, _in particular, the movement had a_strc 
connection with the ACER. G.V, BrcM:)ks, thc_Dircctpr of Edu< 
tibn, who had recently travelled overseas oh a Carnegie grant, v 
influenced by Tate to play a greater part in improving Tasmahi 
library services. Parker also was chcburaged to increase his parti 
patibh, and the Tasmahiah teacher then secbhded to the ACE 
C.C. McShahe, devclbped ah ihterest ih library wbrk while 
Melbourne arid bh his returh to Hobart ih 1934 became assbciai 
with Parker, He tbbk a leadihg part ih the free library mbvcmi 
wheh it begah ih Tasmahia, ahd cychtually became deputy st 
librarian. Each State, fbllbwihg the Muhn-Pitt report, had its 6^ 
independent inquiry which led to the passage of a library act sctti 
Up a library board to promote municipal free libraries, and encdiin 
better training for librarians. Cunningham became a member of \ 
board of inquiry eventually ^et up in Victoria in 1940, whose rep 
in 1944 ied to action in 1946: --_ _ — 

The Munn-Pitt report, also , led to xhe_ establishment xif. i 
Australian institute of Librarians, The initial meeting was rhaii 
by Tate,^ took place in Canberra during the NEF conference there 
1937, and was addressed by Saher Davies, one of the NEF speak 
who, in 1934- 3 5, had chaired a committee in England to lookJi 
libraries in secondary schools. The Institute with an initial memb 
ship of 144 was an association of professibnal librarians establish 
with a determination to improve standards of librariahship. It set 
a board of cxaminatibn and began to hold annual conferences 
which professional papers were offered, discussed, ahd eyehtua 
published. Tate was elected ah hbhorary member ih 1938, ahd 
1941 Cuhhihgham alsb, *as a sihcere expression of appreciation 
the ehthusiasm with which you have assumed Mr Tate's mantle 
this as ih other cducatibhal matters'.'^ 

The report ahd the widcsfjread discussions and enquiries t\ 
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foUowed initiated a new spirit jof co^opcrauon bctwccrt iiBrarics. 
Inter-library loans, the compiiation oJ union ratalogues^ tfic dis- 
tribution of documentary iiims, and assistance by tfie stronger libx- 
arics in jhe traininjjof 5taff for tfie weaker ones were some of the 
cvidenccithat Australian librarians were Beginning to work substan- 
tially togcSct to bring Australian library services into_a responsible 
relationship to the needs of the twentieth century. /Till about ten 
years ago', a librarian wrote in 1948, 'Australian, libraries had not 
played a very wide role in our social and cultural life, but since 1 934 
there have been developments so promising as to give great hope for 
the Jilt urc/^° 

: Progress was not rapid, but it was at least discernible. It took 
almost ten years for all the States to pass the appropriate legislation, 
and it took even longer before the effects of improved training could 
be fully seen in library practice. To try to keep the library question 
before the public and to rhaihtaih some mbrhehtum in the program, 
Keppel and Tate agreed that the ACER might cqllcct together a 
small committee of librarians to advise the Carnegie Cdrpdratidri 
from time to time dh any further assistance that it might give. The 
Library Group, as it was called, cdrisistcd df Tate, Cuririirigham, and 
usually the fdur principal public librarians frdm Sydney, Canberra, 
Mclbdurhc, and Adelaide. It was set up in 193 j_ and remained in 
dpcratidri until 1948. In 1936 and 1940 it asked the Corporation 
for funds to support the Free Library Movement and to promote the 
training of librarians: The amounts received from the Corporation 
totalled about Ji£ 10 600 and were deposited with the ACER to be 
used as the Library Gropp decided. The funds were used to assist ia 
travel, in publicity for free libraries in all States, iitthe subsidizing of 
students and courses of training at the public libraries which the 
Library Group members ^cprcscntcd*^ and in making grants to the 
Australian Institute of Librarians to further its purposes. In I947' 
the balance of the money prbvidcd by the Cdrpbratidh to assist the 
training of librarians was handed over to the Institute^ in 1948 the 
Library Group was dissolved, and finally in 1950 the rcmaihihg 

N: tynfavn, tJbranes in Australia, Melbourne: Cheshire, 1948, p. 8. 
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Garncgic funds administered by the Group were transferred from 
the A6ER to the institute which had by then become the Library 

Association of Anstraiia. 

Two other usefui contributions to library development were 
made by the AGER during the 1940s. In 1945 it made a. grant 
towards: the publication of a report. Libraries in Secondary Schools^ 
written by F.G. Kirby for the. Victorian Institute of Librarians. Kir- 
by found that, seven years after the Munn-Pitt report, 

as far as the State of Victoria is concerned, there still exists the lack of 
any definite library policy for schools, of any scheme of training for 
school librarians, and in most schools, of any clear conception of the 
place of the library in the school curriculum. 

In an enthusiastically written ihtroductidri, Cunningham endorsed 
Kirby's proposals for the recruitment of fully trained librarians, the 
development of special courses in school librariahship, and the 
rccbghitibh of the library, by state educatidh departments, as ah es- 
sential service in modern education. He wrote: 

Above all there shoold be a new concept of the library as a basic 
educational tool with its efficiency kept at its maximum through the 
full use of modern library technique.^* 

In 1946-47, L.R. McCblvih, the City Librarian of 
Westminster, England was sent to Australia by the British Council 
at the request of the federal and state governments to advise on the 
present condition and future possibilities of libraries in Australia. 
McCdlvin was a skilled librarian and a dynamic speaker and broad- 
caster who provided great stimulus to the library movement The 
Prime Minister requested the ACER tomake all the arrangements 
for the visit wixich lasted three months, and the AGER was respon- 
sible, :with Garuegic Funds, for the publication of the report in 1947. 
McGolvins. examination was a thorough one, as much concerned 
with the processes of library management as with the provision of 
libraries. His criticisms were similar to those of the Munn-Pitt re- 
port, and he expressed disappointment at the slowness of the process 
of reform. He acknowledged that substantial progress had been 
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made in New South Wales and Tasmania, but overall, he wrote, 
^Australia cannot afford to spend ahbther 12 years doing so littlc'.^^ 
Provision of libraries was lagging and so were the services. He re- 
ported: 

Australian libraries arc not adopting, generaiiy, the best and most up- 
to-date methods. In some places methods are primitive, inefficient, 
and expchsivc^^^cthbds which, in fact. Have long since been dis- 
carded in England.*' 

McCblvin's findirigs were a disappointment to those-who had 
struggled for better library service during the past 12 y^a^* But it 
was a thorough and suggestive report which ^amc very appositejy at 
a time when the intellcctiral and financial climates were more 
favourable to educational and cultural expansion at both school and 
adult levels. 

Gncc the Library Association was firmly established and the lines 
of development firmly pointed out and agreed _on^ there was no 
further need for serious involvement by the ACER in the field. 
6unningham and Tate, with the support of the Carn^c Corpora- 
tion and the connivance of the ACER, had accepted what Cun- 
ningham called a 'promotional' activity" in an area where they were 
persuaded there was a vital educational need. TTiey regarded this as 
a legitimate educational service for which the ACER's constitution 
made provision. No serious effort was ever made to define the kirid 
of educational service that was appropriate to the ACER; it was hot 
restricted, for example, to service that might depend on or might 
stimulate cducatibhal research. The br^nizatibn of the NEF Con- 
ference and the activities directed towards library development— -the 
two dutstahdihg examples of such services in the -i95os--^erc 
efforts which appeared appropriate at the time, had s^^cat deal of 
prbfcssidhai support, involved evdoation and stimolationJBy ovcr^ 
seas educators, and led to follow-up activities in which some ACER 
bfficcrs could effectively take leading parts, tliey were relevant. 
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feasible, arid potentially of great educational value. 
The ACER in the 19305 

Cuririirigham» later, thought that *the rate of growth of ACER itself 
was pretty slow*.^' This, he suggested, could have been ah effect of 
the dcprcssidh years but he was riot clear why this should have becri 
so. The main irripact of the ccbribmic dcpressibri cariie iri the early 
1930s, at a time whcri the ACER*s iricbme was guafaritecd by the 
Carnegie Cofporatibri which iri fact suppbrtcd it thrbughbut the 
wiiolc of the 1930s. There was rib lack bf maripbwcr, thbugh ribt 
yet trained for cducatibnal research, ribr ariy lack of research tb be 
done, nor any falling off in^he dcmarid for services to be reridcfcd 
by the ACER. The simple fact is that progress was deliberately 
slow. The Council in -1933 decided that it would not^pend all the 
annual grant that it received from the. Carnegie. Corporation, but 
would invest the £20 000 it had already saved and, each y^ar, 
would set aside its savings to build up an endowment, fund that 
would help to keep the institution afloat when the Corporation's 
grants ceased at the end of the promised ten-year period It man- 
aged to put into the fund somewhere about 5 o per cent of its annual 
grant. In the event it was probably a wise policy. Thc^ anticipated 
support from state and federal governments was hot forthcoming 
\vheh the Cprppratioh brought its support to ah ehd, and the savihgs 
helped to tide the Council over a very leah period, durihg the war 
years, uhtil goverhmcht suprJr became available ih 1946. 

The record of the first ten years, however, was a very creditable 
brie. The iristitutibri reriiairied small, ari Executive Officer, brie per- 
rilaricrit research assistarit, twb teachers bri two-year secbridmcrits. 
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The resolution was passed at the annual meeting, Melbourne, 18-21 August 
193.3- 

Capitalization of Portion of Jncomc: 

Professor Mackie moyed ancl Professor Lovell seconded the following motion, 
'That from the present surplus be set aside a sum of £20 000 as a capital fand; 
secondly, that in ^ch succeeding year bf the ten-year period during which the 
grant from the Carnegie Cbrpbratibn is guaranteed a sum of not less that 
£loop_te added to this capital sumi and, thjrdlyi that the interest accrued 
from these sums be added each year to the principal fund.' This motion was 
agreed to unaHimously; 
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and a secretary, but the amount of ihteresting and useful work .Ac- 
complished by them and: through their influence was considerable; 
The 60 publications in the educational research series that had ap- 
peared by 1940, thou^ of varying sighificahcc, were of good 
quality and, over all, made a mbhumehtal cbhtributidn to Anstrdian 
educational literature. Several bf them, such as those by Jvicintyrc, 
Cunningham, Wyndham, Biaggihi, and Phillips were regarded with 
rcspca by educators in their respective fields overseas. The reports, 
however, in Cuhhingham's view, were hot as widely noticed^ in 
Australia as they deserved to be and their impact on Australian 
education was disappbihtihgly small;^' 1:1:1 

There were sbme bbservcrs, too, who were not convinced of the 
wbrthwhilehess bf the ACER's accomplishments When the Vic- 
torian Teachers Uhibh was considering die possibility of a grant to 
the ACER, bhc Icadihg member declared that after watchmg the 
Cbuncil with great interest since its inception and with a gr^at d?al 
bf sympathy, he was prepared tajay that it had not justified its exis- 
tehce ahd had not warranted any contribution from the unibh/° 
Eveh as late as 1945, the Brisbane Telegraph stated: 

Few people realize that education in Australia is . . . being probed 
scicnlifieally by a body few people have Heard of, but whose work, is 
rapidly bccdmihg more comprehensive. The Australian Council for 
Educational Research is like the British Navy^i works silently.'* 

The NEF Conference, with the resulting publicatibh, Educatim 
Jor Ccmpltte Living, however^ was a strikihg and excitihg stimulus to 
Australian education^ which remaihed ih the minds of many 
Australian educator^ for many years to come. It was the most dra- 
matic partjjf the ACER's task bf vitalizihg Australian education that 
Sir Fred Clarke, Directbr bf the Lbhdbh University Institute of 
Education, had cbmmehded ih 1935 on a visit to Australia. He 
wrote: 

New Zealand and Australia seem to me to be in some danger bf 

Australian Council for Educational Research, Ninth Annual Report tpiS- tp^p, 
Melbourne: I939* pp.22- 3. 

^° 'Htffi&frJ Joi/n/i?/ (Viaoria), 1936, 19(2), p.85. 

^* Gutting from ttlegraph (Brisbane), i August 1945, ACER archives, scries 49, 
item 9. 
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deviudi^tion through excessive paterriahsm in govcrhmcrit arid the 
mechanizing of what should Be spirited things. The A6ER represents 
a healthy counter-attack through an organ of free energies. More 
power to it:^^ 

But perhaps the achievement of most irnpbrtancc was that the ten 
years of steady research accomplished by the ACER had helped to 
establish educational research as a recognized part of educational ac- 
tivity.in Australia^ and had begun to demonstrate for some persons 
the possibility of a career in that field: 

In its earliest years the AGER's. contribution to research was 
made in four waysL (a) its own jofficers andenook some prdgfams 
they had themselves thought up and designed; (b) it published 
worthwhile researcfi, both that done Ey its own staff or with its 
assistance and independently; (c) it ernployed a small talented staff 
of seconded teachers who had the opponunity to gain some ex- 
perience and training in research, and later to usetheir sldlls on their 
return to their respective education departments; and (d) it sub- 
sidized research by paying grants to individuals who applied to them 
forsuppbrt. _i:z 

The research produced by the ACER staff was a: good solid con- 
tribution and a demonstration of what was possible with a very 
slender team of researchers. Its publications were the first substantial 
body of research literature in Australian educational history and 
were a considerable ericouragemeht to further work in educational 
research. 

In the long run, the stimulatibh and research experience provided 
to the temporary seconded staff were sigriificarit in the deyelopmeht 
of educational research in Australia. Beginning with W.T. Price 
from the Victorian Education Department in 1931, the scheme of 
seconding young teachers from the education departments to the 
ACER for training in research continued throughout the 19305 arid, 
intermittently^ Uter. llxejiGER did not succeed in persuadirig the 
departments to pay the salaries of the seconded teachers, as had been 
hoped, noj- did irprovidc them with any. systematic training: The 
young recruits simply jomed in the work_at the office, learning from 
general discussion, from books, or from taking courses at the 



F: Clarke to K:S; Cuhriihgham, ii August 1935, ACER archives, scries j6, 
vol, 49, 
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Hmvisity.oF MciB6urnc._iThcy actually did most of the research 
5at took pJacc at the ACER headquarters with bccasibhal advice 
from the Executive OfFiccr who was mainly occupied with adminis- 
trative wort, travel, and the writing of speeches and articles on a 
vanety of educational topics. Of the nine seconded teachers at the 
ACER during its first ten years, only two had, up to 1940, returned 
to their States to positions in which they were involved in research. 
Later, hov7_cycr, six of them became deeply involved in educational 
research. Thoi^ Cunningham appeared to have little to do with 
their selection, he was very fortunate in the quality of those chosen; 
most of them subsequently occupied pbsitibns of impoftance in their 
home States.'^ Their stay with thc^ACER appcafs to have con- 
firmed them in their enthusiasm fdir educational research, and to 
have given them ah bppbrtiiriity to practise research tech niqaes and 
gain the experience bf wbrkihg within a small team of researchers. 

There were 1 5 5 grants made tb individuals for approved projects 
in the first ten years. The grants made their work easier aiui^more 
feasible but it is dbubtful whether they provided a fundamental 
stimulus. Other influences were also at work: The -university study 
bf educatibri was bcgihhihg to be significant^ particulrfy in t&e 
Bachclbr bf Education course at the University of MelBoume, which 
grew in pbpulafity during the 193 os and drew: students from all 
States. It required students to complete a piece of research and gave 
rise to many educationalinvcstigations similar to those supported by 
Acer grants: _ Many of the Melbourne graduates continued their 
interest and subsequently applied to the ACER for support in later 
researches:'^ Sydney Teachers College too in the 1920s and 19505 

W.J. ?"cc became a headmaster; W. Wooci principal research and.guidancc of- 
ficer in the Queensland Department oF Educatiq^^ later chairman bf the 
Board of Advanced Education; CG. McShanc research oTficcr in th^ Tasmanian 
Educatibri Efepartmcnt, arid latctDcputy Principal Librarian in Tasmania;^ G*A. 
Mclntjrre, a biometrician iri CSIR; D.j.A. \fcrco, head of the research branch 
and later Director -General of Education for New South Wales; C.W. Branson, 
chairman of the Industry Advisory Cpmmjttec. and S>^^ 
Chambef-of eommcrcc and industry for South Australia; B.W. Ross, a regional 
director, Headriiastcr iri Tasm.irila;_W:e: Radford, Dircaor of the ACER; and 
J J. Pratt, Deputy Director < ; 1 ^ Cbmrhbri wealth Office bf Education, Profes- 
sor oi Education at the University pf New South Wales, and chairmari bf the 
- New South Wales Higher Education Board. 

Gannin^am wrote in 193 i, *The building_up of good sch<>ols of e^ 

recent years at sbriie bf the urii Verities in Australia had steadily improved the 
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had developed . a substantial staff, some of whom were kcer 
researchers whose work appeared in monographs published by th< 
College. In the 1930s a beginni^ng was made in the establishment di 
research branches within the state education. departments: Tasmania 
set up a research unit in I934 with Parker in charge, to be joined b) 
McShane in 193 5 on his return From the A6ER. They. began 2 
survey of school libraries, and the development oFstandardized tests 
In 193 5 Wyndham becamejthe first research ofBcer in the New 
&uth Wales Department of Education, and undertook two substan^ 
tial projects— an analysis in successive years of high school entrance 
results, and a follow-up study of the school history of gifted children 
ehroUed in special primary school classes in Sydney. In 1938 the 
Victorian Education Department appointed J.A. Cole as research 
and curriculum officer, and he began work on the revision of Mrious 
school courses. It would be wrong to assume that the ACER had 
any responsibility for the establishment of these research branches. 
Its example, however, probably stimulated the various education 
departments to think more seriously about research, and there was a 
close cbhnectidri between the ACER and the research officers in- 
itially appointed. The branches were not generously staffed and did 
not prove to be very pfoductive for some considerable time. They 
were, -nevertheless, another fesdurce irl Australia's slowly growing 
research effort, along with the universities, teachers colleges, and the 

ACER. ^ 

The Carnegie Corporation was not ronccrned that the ACER re- 
mained somewhat tiny. It monitored the progress of its child in 
various ways. In 193 i L.D. Coffman, president of the. University 
of Minnesota, who was sent to New Zealand to study the possibility 
of establishing a New 2£aland Council for Educational Research 
with a Carnegie grant, visited Australia, where he gave several 
public lectures, cbhftrred vyith educational authorities, discussed 
ACER rhatters with Tate and Cujiningham, and^duly reported back 
td the Corporatibh. In 1935, F.P. Kcppel the Corporations presi- 
dent toured the world; he spent two months in Austra!ia,_niuch of 
the time mdvihg around the country in company with Tate and 
Cunningham. Oh his return he produced a confidential and very 



oppbrtuhitics for advanced work in education'. Australian Council for Educa- 
tional Research, Annual Report 1^30 - Melbourne: 193 c, p.21. 
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fauouraBic report on the AEERs-aaivitics.for his trustees. Tfiret 
ycars later, in 1938^ Kcppcl's assistant, Jofin:M. Russell tfie son of 
James E. RusseH,^ visited Australia and looked very carcEully into all 
Carnegie activities, paying special attention to the ACER.'' Mean- 
while Tate and Gunningham had visited the Corporation's head- 
quarters in 193 z, and many other Australian visitors travelling on 
Garncgi^rants had been consulted on thcir arrival in New York. 
TTic ACER each year sent a formaL report of its work and the state 
of its finances, and Both Tate and Cunningham wrote frequently to 
Kcppcl and Russell with whom they were on close and friendly 
terms. Kcppcl thought highly of Tate whom he regarded as a fine 
educational administrator^^ man, he thought, from whom many 
Ariiericans could learn. Kcppcl and Russell looked on Cuhhingham 
as Tate's loyal and diligent shadow, and a person whom rcspdh- 
sibility was slowly developing into a sound and courageous educa- 
tional leader. 

From the beginning the Cbrpbratibh was most supportive. 1 
congratulate you all on its auspicious bcgiririirig', the president wrote 
after the first meeting of the Council in 1930'*, and, in the follow- 
ing year, wrote again to Cunningham that he and his cdllcagucs were 
'all very enthusiastic about the idea, for which in the first instance 
wcVe indebted to Dean Russell, and which Is now being made a 

John Russell celebrated his departure on the sea voyage to Australia by a lengthy 
Ode, of which the following verses arc a sample: 

Oh 5 5 th is a pileasant street 

and 5 22 has its charms 

and I like my lujich at the Coffee House 
arid Marihatcan fire alarms 

But the Rasseii blood is full of salt 
aiid the Russell heart doth crave 
the sight of the water s blue expianse 
and the sound of the rolling wave 
So I'm taking off for the Sou Cross 
for: the land of the Kangaroo _ 
and I'll nO£ return lill^ptember i 
and that goes for the Mrs too: 

Garricor archives: 23 May 1938. 

Kcppel to Cunningham, 18 November 193O1 ACER archives, scfics 30, vbl;34: 
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reality by you and your associates*.'" In his report after his visit t< 
Australia in 193 5 , Keppel wrote about the Corpbraribh*s Australia! 
and New Zealand activities: 

The Austfalian Council for Educational Research is distinctly :th 
most succcssful^encral enterprise which the Corporation has under 
taken . . . The Council has enjoyed from the first the sagacious leader 
ship of Mr Frank Tate as itsChairmain; it has a modest* intelligen 
and resoarcefcd director in the person of Dr Kenneth S. Cunningham. 
Its publications are attracting attention throughout the world.'* 

At the end of 195:8 when J. A. Lyons, the Prime Minister b 
Australia, wrote to Keppel oh the occasion of the payment of th 
final instalment of the Carnegie Cbrpbratibn grant to the ACER 
and expressed appreciation from *the pebple of Australia* for th< 
generous cohtributibhs that made the work bf the ACER possible 
Keppel in reply spoke of *thc distinguished success* that was due 'ti 
the devotibh and ihtelligehce of Australian teachers under th( 
leadership of Messrs Tate arid Cuririihgham arid their associates ii 
the Cbuhcir.''' Everitually, wheri he looked back in 1942 over al 
the Cbrpbratibri*s programs for the British Commonwealth, he citec 
the ACER arid NZCER as their top two succe5scs.^° _ _ _ 

Iri 1939 Tate died. He had lived through th^ ten years of th< 
brigirial Carricgic grarit, had organized the cstabiishment of „tli< 
ACER, arid driven it lustily through its first ^l^cade. _iii.its earl) 
years he had made the day-to-day decisions:- To_ the seconded staf: 
he had riot been an object of admiration. He liad no knowledge o: 
educational research, and his manner was abrupt and dictatorial. H< 
arid Cunningham, however, remained close and appreciative of each 
other, and he had the unwavering confidence of the Carnegie Cor- 
poration: He was an active president of the Council travelling freely 



Kcppcl to eunningham. 1 5 October 1931, ACER archives, scries 30. vol.34. 

F:P. K^ppel^ informat report of the president on a visit to the southern__Britisj: 
domihibhs, January- June i934' (CbnfidcntiaU printed for the information o 
thc_Trustecs of the Carnegie Cbrpbratibn bf New York). New York, 1935 
P»7. 

j.A. Lyons to F.P. Keppel. 22 December 1938; and F.P. Keppel to J.A.Lybhs 
1 February 1939, Garricor archives. 

*° F.P: kcppci. memo 26 January 1942. Carncor archives. 
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on its business, cdfrcspdnding vigorously with the appropriate 
authorities when occasion required, contributing articles to joarnds 
and newspapers on its behalf, and playing a dominant role in Gounr 
cil meetings; After the mid-_i93os^ though still viSlly involved in 
ACER business, he gave the Execative Ofricer rather more rein. 
Cunningham responded effecrively, and assumed more respon- 
sibility in the direction and condact oF the GoanciL By 1939 Tate 
could iiave been confident that he was leaving Behind fiim an in- 
stitution well respected By educators, and a man v^rith the presence 
and skill to direct it as he would have wished. Asia token of the_new 
dispensation at the council meeting following Tate's deaths Cun- 
ningham asked for and was given the title of Director of the ACER. 
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THE ACER AT WAR 



At tfie annual general meeting in I9J9» following Tate*s death, a 
new constitution was approved. With one exception the changes 
made were minor. The position of secretary of the executive was 
abolished, the Executive Officer became the Director, the executive 
was required to keep council members informed of its activities be- 
tween general meetings^ the annual general meeting would ho lohgcr 
be held in August nor in Melbourne or Sydney only, and a deputy 
could be a4)pointed where a council member was absent from 
Australia. In a final section added to the constitution, the Institutes 
were defined, their functions outlined, and a procedure established 
to secure membership of the Cbuhcil frorn a State in which rib Iri- 
stitute existed. The one sigriificarit charige was the raisirig of , the 
Cburicirs membership frbm nine to teri by the additibri bf a member 
to represent those Australian gbverrimerits which cbritributcd 
A£ibbb tbwards the firiaricial suppbrt of the Council. The new 
prbvisibri reflected the Cburicifs growing cbriccrri about its firiaricial 
future. It alsb was a first irifractidri of the pririciple that the ACER 
should, iri the cbriduct of its affairs, be wholly independent of 
gbverrimerits arid other educational institutions: - - - - 

Two mdriths after Tate died. World Wari! broke oat.: The six 
years of war brought to the ACER i very different set of contacts 
arid tasks, arid had several lasting effects on its development. _ z 
- The fim impact of thc^war ycars^wasjfie involvement of ACER 
personnel in a variety of federal government committees. Cun- 
nin^ara noted in &is_i940 annual report that he and Mclntyrc had 
been invited to Become members of a governmental conference oh 
youth employment and that this was the first time in its histbry that 
the ACER had been invited to take a constituent part iri a federal 
government inquiry. He had previously served bri Victbriah com- 
mittees but not, till 1940, on one spbhsbred by the Australian 
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Government. The Committee was intended to he a pcrmancnt one, 
and the ACER fed iisto it the evidence itiiaA recently collected oit 
the effect of raising the schoolJcaving. age. on J:hc employment of 
youth. It was proposed also to try to gcti fall occupational history 
of every military trainee called up for compulsory service, but Cun- 
ningham was rigjitly doubtful of the viability of the committee and 
its schemes as the tempo of the war increased. He and other mem- 
bcrs^ of the committee were, interestingly, thinking at that stage of 
problcmsandissueiof post r war reconstruction, and already the jolt- 
ing influence of war had affected his perception of society. In 193 i 
he had vsrritten to Kcppel in scathing terms about the irresponsibility 
of _ contemporary Jbabor politicians who, with the onset of the 
depression, had refused to cut back on social services, and wanted to 
modify the prevailing Liberal-capitalist ccbhbmy,* By 1940 his 
feelings had somewhat changed, and he felt, tob^ that the climate of 
thinking among a * number of thoughtful people* had also changed. 
He wrote: 

Out of the present cbhfusidh, there is slowly emerging conviction 
that the individual in the post-war world will have to be prepared to 
subordinate individual preference to a more rationally planned scheme 
than that which we have been accustbrhcd tb.^ 

He added in ah address- i4 I944» *Thcrc is rib altcrriativc bctwccri 
social planning arid chlbs*. He was tb firid that iri the war and post- 
war years his sympathies turried more towards the policies of the 
scmi-sbcialist Lkbbr Party, arid that it was through Labor govern- 
mcrits that the ACER iri that period was to secure the financial sup- 
port which it sought. Li^ ii: 

After discussion with the staff and the executive, Cunningham, in 
June 1940, wrote to the Prime Minister, drawing his attention to 
the ACER*s growing expertise in test construction and asking 
whether any of the government departments and armed services 
were interested in using psychological tests in the selection of per- 
sonnel for various national services. The Prime Minister replied that 
none of the departments was at that time regularly using any psy- 



* K.S. Cunhihgham tb F.P. Kcppel, 26 May 193 i : Gafncof archives. 

^ Australian Council for Educational Research, Ttnth Annual Report 19^9- ^940. 
Melbourne: 1940, p. 16. 
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cfiological tests. The AGER*s icttcr, howeverv led to a number xif 
consultations and eventtially. to involvement in scverai programs^ 
The navy responded first, obtained a report from the AGER jon 
possible testing procedures in the selection. of naval personnel, but 
did not, at that time, take the matter any Further. 

Work with the Armed Services 

Thc_first significant activity v^as in November 1940 when the 
ACER examined 600 army signallers with a large battery of tests.- It 
\vas found that the two hours of testing provided results, in 92 per 
cent of the cases, that were very close to the ratings of the mcnigivcn 
by their instructors after three mbhths observation of them. In the 
fdllbwihg July , the army establishcd ah advisory psychological com- 
mittee which included Cuhhihgham, and commissioned the ACER 
to prepare ah ihtclligehce test. In May 1942, H.L. Fowler, who had 
long bcch clbsely cbhhected with the ACER, was released frbm the 
University of Wcsterh Australia tb take charge bf a hewly estab- 
lished Army Psychblogy Service but was ihvalided but ih the same 
year. The new venture nevertheless flburished, and hehcefbrth mbst 
of the Acer's contacts, previously largely with the Army Medical 
Service, were made through this psychology service. The Australian 
Army Classification Test, as the ACER*s intelligence test was called* 
had two equivalent forms of 100 items of which about one-third 
were non-verbal: It was ready for. use by the army early in 1942: 
The ACER also jnade available a tesc of mechanical- comprehension^ 
three tests of rlerical ability, and an adaptation of_ the Minnesota 
Paper Form Board Test. From Qctober 1942 all recruits were given 
the full battery of the four types of tests. Subsequently, in 1943, a 

completely non-verbal intelligence, test was also prepared,* : 

From 1942, for the following three years the staff bf the ACER 
was largely occupied ih activities cbhhected with the war effort. *At 
the prcseht time\_Cuhhihgham wrote in April 1942, tb the Dircc- 
tbr-Gcheral for Mahpbwcr, *mbst bf the regular work bf the Cbuhcil 
is suspended and practically all activities are directed towards 
research, advice, ahd service prbvided fbr Govern mcht Depart- 



* K.S. Cunningham to the Director-General for Manpower, 9 April 1942, ACER 
archives, scncs 6. vbi:i 10: 
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merits.'^ To cope with this work the professional staff dbublcd in six 
years, moving up from five in 1939 to ten in 1945. The main 
burden of the work of test development thrbughbut the war fell oh 
G.H. Bradshaw whb had jbihcd the staff in 1940 bh sccbhdmcht 
from the Western Australian Educatibh Department. Ctihhihgham, 
in 1945, ackhbwlcdgcd Bradshaw^s cbntributibh, expressing in his 
arihiial report his *special indebtedness to him'. 

The ACER was hbt the bhly civilian cducatibhal and psychdlbgi- 
cal group that helped tb provide testing services during the war. The 
Australian Institute bf Psychbldgy in Sydney, that the ACER had 
helped iri its early years, was represented on the army's advisory 
Committee and also played a useful part in air-force selection and 
placement. The departments of psychology at the University of 
Sydney and the University of Western Australia- and the vocational 
guidance section of Sydney Technical GoUege also made substantial 
contributions. When, in 1945^ Gunnin^am was asked By_the 
Ecderal Directorate for Manpower to_ provide a list of trained psy- 
chologists and to comment on their likely usefulness to various 
aspects oF the war effort^ his assessments were brief and unsparing. 
Qn the whole he was pleased with hisr colleagues, butzhe was not 
blind to some of their imperfections. He, Lovcll, and Fowler seem 
to have been generally regarded at the time as persons who could 
speak with most authority on psychology in Australia, and when the 
Australian branch of the British Psychblpgical Society was estab- 
lished in I945« Lovcll was its first chairman, and Cuhhihgham its 
second. 

Cunningham was hbt satisfied that the psychblbgical resburces bf 
Australia were being adequately cmplbycd. He wrbtc tb the Prime 
Minister again in April 1942 tb point but what he took to be *a 
grave weakness' in the war cffbrt. He argued the case for the more 
extensive Use bf *scicritific khbwlcdgc arid methods in the selection 
and allbcatibn bf manpower', and pointed to a number of misfits and 
wasted effort that could have been avoided if appropriate tests and 
properly trained psycholdgists hadisccn used: The Pr[mc Mini^^^ 
circulated the letter to various departments, let Gunnin^am know 



K-S- Cunningh^ni^ '^ use of psychological mctHods iri war-time Australia. Oc- 
cufiationai Psychology^ i943« 17(3) ii3~i4- 
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what testing was currently being done, and aissured him that xh 
departments were keeping the -matter, ander notice: ^- The-correspon 
dence served to keep thc matter of psycho iogicai iesting and the ex 
istence of the ACER before the relevant aathorities. Gradnall^ 
testing andguidance procedures were extended in the armed service 
and various jnanpower departments and the part played by th 

AGER-in the. war effort steadily increased. _ 

. Among the armed services^ the ACER worked mainly with th 
army. It was the main test constructor for the army, and was in 
volved from time to time in revising the tests it had produced. I 
1944-45 provided about 1 50 000 copies of its tests. It also: sup 
plied copies of the 0tis intelligence test for use in selecting. NCD 
and officers in the Australian Women's Army Service. j Otis in 
tclligcnce tests were also supplied to the navy for use in officer sclcc 
tion. For the vocational guidance section in the air force, the ACEl 
provided the tests it had constructed for the army and a variety c 
other ps:ychdlogical tests. For all three services, much of the time 0 
the Acer's staff was occupied with answering enquiries, for exam 
pie, on the equivalence of school grades in the different States, 01 
methods of psychological warfare in other countries, and oh th 
numbers in each age group that might be regarded as potehtia 
recruits. 

The main weight of the ACER's wartime coritributibri, hbwevei 
was hot with the armed services but with gbverhmcht department 
ihvblved in activities related to the war. 

The ACER and the Department of Labour and National Scrvio 

One of the first tasks, begun in 1941* was the development of a bat 
tery of tests for trainee fitters and tamers in inanitions work^ at tb 
request of the controller of technical training in the Department o 
Labour and National Service : _ This- was a sabstantial andBistinctivi 
part of the ACER'S wartime testing program. It was a first and sac 
ccssfal venture into aptitude: testing. The tests went into operatioi 
in each of the States in 1942. On the basis of this work, the Com 
monwealth Government made a grant to the ACER of A£ 1000 Fo 



K.S. Cunningham to John Curtin, 7 April J942i_8 April,' 1942; and J. Curtih to 
K.S. Cunningham, 2 July 1942, ACER archives, scries 6, vol. i 10. 
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the financial year i942^43_to enable it to develop Further suitaBlc 
aptitude tests in a variety of fields for munitions and aircraft trainees 
and for post -war rcHabUitation in several broad categories.^ It was a 
most fortunate association. It was the first substantial cbmmissioa 
that the ACER had ever received, and it was the beginning of 
Several payments by the Commonwealth Government that led four 
years later to ah agreement by the Comihbnwcal'di and States to pro- 
vide ah ahhual subsidy for the ACER, Construction of the tests; 
Qibhitorihg their use, ahd rcvisibh ih the li^t of wider experience 
Cdhtinucd throughout the rcmaihihg years of the war. 

Two other scctibhs of the Dcpartmcht of Labour ahd Natibhal 
Service made use of the ACER. For the Rccbhstructibh Divisibh bf 
dsc Department, the ACER was asked tb fbrmulate a statcmcht and 
research program on two topics: cducatibhal pblicy, ihcludihg the 
school icavjng age, and its relation to the social services; ahd educa- 
tional opportunities in relation to income. Cunhihgham forwarded 
an appropriate statement to the£cpartmcnt early in 1941^ For the 
Welfirc Division of _Sc department, the ACER gave courses in 
statistics, general_psycholpgy> and industrial psychology for ^welfare 
supervisors and For welfare officers in training during 1941-43: 
The AGER continued to advise and to supply tcsts to thcJBepart- 
theni during the course of the war and in the post-war years. _ 

The Directorate of Manpower within^Se Department decided in 
1943 set up a Psychology Advisory Committee of four members 
two of whom were Lovcll and Cunningham^ Hicir task was to adr 
vise oh the placing and employment bf qualified psycholpgistsli_and 
to prepare a register of them. During that year two of thc_ACER's 
seconded staff, S.S. Dunn from the South Australian Education 
Eicpartmeht, and R.R. Priestley from the Queensland Department of 
&lUcatibh were Icht fbr a six-mbhth period to the Dircctbrate of 
Mahpowcr to help staff a hcwly dcvclbped vocational guidahce 
bureau ih McIbdUrhc. 



H.R Eitham (Department of tabour and National Service) to K.S. Cunningham, 
4J July ^94^ and 4 August 1942, ACER archives, scries 6, vol.! ib. — 
Tne work andjjay^thcnt were Both approved for the government By an ofHcial, 
quaintly entitled secretary of the Local Dilution Committee. 

' W.-C._Wurth to K.S. Cunningham, 22 April 1943, ACER archives, series 6, 
vol.! 10. 
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The ACER'S Other Wartime Services 

Tests were requested from the ACER and supplied By them to a 
number of other departments such as AircraS^Pmductioti, War 
Ofgariization of Industry, Supply and Shipping, Postmaster- 
General, and the Repatriation Gommissioa at different times during 
the latter part of the war. Various small tasks and pieces of advice, 
also, were asked for and provided. The Department of Rationing, 
for example, enquired aboat data on the size of children at various 
age- levels,^ War. Organization: of ladustry wanted h3p_ in dis- 
tinguishing between toys and educational apparatus, and Labour and 
National Service asked the ACER to prepare a booklet on interview- 
ing; ^ : — 

Cunnin^am could Feel that he and the ACER were making a 
wide impact and had gained national recognition in the educational, 
welfare, and personnel fields. His letters and his annual rcpprts at 
that time mentioned often how gratifying* it was that the ACER 
had been commissioned or he himself had been asked for advice or 
invited to join a committee dri various significant matters. He was 
then in his early fifties, an associate of leaders in Australia's political, 
military, and academic life. He and the ACER had arrived It must 
have been a cbhsiderable surprise, therefore, when in October 1944 
an ihcdhgruous letter arrived for Lieute iaht K.S. Cunningham curtly 
informing him that, as ah officer on the retired list, he had neglected 
to report his most recent address and that he was- to comply with 
this requirement immediately. He had retained his rank. and jnera- 
bership of the reserve since World War I: He doiy notified the 
army official that his address had not changed,: and thereby dis- 
chaigcd his military responsibilities for the year.* 

The ACER concentrated throa^ont the war on developing im- 
proved methods of selecting and placing personnel in the armed ser- 
vices and in wartimejcivilian employment. Vocational guidance had 
interested Conn inpiam from the time when he had first. worked in 
the psychology laboratory of the Melbourne Teachers College and 
he had tried without much success to stimulate interest in that area 
of applied psychology. The requirements of the armed forces in 

* Australian Military Forces* Headquarters Victoria Line pf Command Area to 
Lieutenant K.S. Cunningham, i8 October 1944, ACER archives, series 50, 
vol.50. 
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World War II and the effort to rationalize civilian employment led, 
after much initial hesitation, to an extensive demand for aptitude 
testing arid vbcatibhal guidance. The small number of individuals 
with a backgrburid iri psychology arid experience in constructing, 
admiriisteririg, arid iriterpretirig relevarit tests was to be found in two 
groups, dric iri Sydriey arid the other iri Melbourne, which managed 
to mairitairi a rcasbriably clbse rclatibriship. 

- The Sydney group associated with the University of Sydney arid 
the Sydney Technicd CbUcgc^^^^ who spent 

several months- at the ACER, W.M. b'Ncil, whb visited arid fre- 
quently advised the ACER team, and J.F. Clark. All three subse- 
qncndy became professors of psychdldgy. Ffbiti the same back- 
ground wcre^wQ who, during the war, wdrkcd iri diffefcrit sectibris 
of the Department of iabour and National Service: W.J. Weedcri, 
who later became Director of the Commonwealth Office df Educa- 
tion; and R.W. McCuUoch, a member oi" the council of the ACER 
from 1 96 1 to li 96 5 . Cook, a Melbourne- psychologist, also 

worked in the Department of Labour and Nationd Service of which 
he was later to_beconie the head. He, Weeden^and JVlcGulloch were 
among the ACER^ main contacts in that department. In 1944 the 
ACER published Cook's The Theory and Technique of ChM Gntdante, 
an iri trod uctbry manual for students, one of the few books it was 
able to produce duririg the war years. __ _ _ _ 

The Melbburrie grbup were at the ACER. G.D. BradsHaw re- 
mairied there fbr six years throughout the war from 1940 till Octo- 
ber 1946. After directirig much of the ACER's wartime vvork on 
^^^^^^g^^^ guidaricc, he resigried to eriter the test construction and 
research scctidn df the Cbriiriibriwealth Emplbyrrierit Scr\Mce. He 
was subsequently a leading member bf the VIER arid its represerita- 
tive on the Council x>f the ACER from 1967 tb 1975. With him 
for muck of the time was^J.C. Kenna, a Sydriey gfaatiate, whb was 
ippointed in 1940* pi^^d the RAAF from 1944 td 1947, arid thcri 
resumed work with the ACER for a further year. S.B. Hammbrid, a 
graduate in psychology from Western Australia, worked for the 
ACER from I94iiujitil he joined the Army Psycixology Service at 
Jic end of 1942. 5.5. Dunn and R.R. Priestley, already mentioned, 
:amc_to the ACER in:i94i and 1942 respectively, and remained 
iritil October 1943. Elwyn A. Morey, a Melbourne graduate, was 
ippbirited iri 1942 and stayed until November 1945 when she left 
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to wxirk For a doctorate at the University of California. SHc wrote 
oncL of The future of Education pamphlets onThe School Leaving 
in_i94j, and contriButcd to Children Need YedcherSy a study of the 
recmitment and training of teachers. These were enthusiastic and 
Bright young people who all subsequently entered on academic 
careers in various Australian uniycrsitics. 

Im 1941 the Department of Hprric Security was concerned witt 
possible plans for evacuation in the event of the Japanese chterih| 
the war. Kcnna, who was then on the ACER's staff, was commis- 
sioned to analyse publications dealing with cvacuatibn in England. 
He produced a short xc^qn. Educational a^^ ProUems o) 

Evdctuiiton, which the ACER published and distributed widely fdi 
the Dcpartmeht in 1942. For the same Department, in 1942-43 
the ACER produced three other pamphlets and a tcchnicsd paper: 
The Care of Children in War-time for parents, Edjication udthm 
Schools describing New Zealand experiences itt organizing cdacatior 
for children whose schools had been commandeered For military 
purposes. Chalk and talk in Civil written by Priestley, or 

teaching methods for instructors in air--raid precautions, and Meniai 
Effects of Air Raids on Civilians.zs.z brief technical note for civil de- 
fence officials: KennaJtndLCunnin^am also made a general survey 
and report for the Department on evacuation plans in each of the 
States. In 1942 Cunnin^am wrote an article for the Sydhtj/ Morn- 
ing Herald pn Aastraha!s Cultural Debt to America, and subsc- 
qacntly used it in 194 1_ to broadcast on short-wave to the USA foi 
the Department of Information. _ _ 1 _ 

- The: work of the Departmeatjof Post- War Reconstruction was oi 
considerable interest to thc_ACER. Already, in 1940 on the Ybutl 
Employment Committee, Cunningham and Mclhtyre had discussec 
possible post-war developments. When, therefore, he was ap- 
proached for advice by the Department of Pbst-War Recbhstruc- 
tion, Cunningham responded with interest. He attended a cbh- 
fcrcncc to co-ordinate the armed services testing prbccdurcs, ant 
presided over the folio wing one to wbrk but details of what infor- 
mation was required to prbvide the best advice bri the rchabilitatior 
of service men on their discharge. TTlc ACER between 1943 anc 
1945 prepared, for yaribus scctibhs of the Dcpartmerit, nicfnorand* 
on prbblems bf rural cdiicatibri on the educational and psycholo^ca 
problems involved in housing development, arid on the numbers anc 
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school attendance figures of adolescents. The itidst significant con- 
tributidri, however, from the ACER to serious discussion of post-^ 
war rccdristructidn was ridt irv the service it gave to a govcrnmerit 
dcpaftmcrit but in the productidn of its own series of discussion 
r*imphlcts. The Future of Edimtion. 

Effect of the ACER'S Wartime Woric 

The AGER's involvement in the war effort had several important 
consequences., it directed the stafF & activities more than ever before 
into the testing field. Cunningham's own talents andJntetcsts were 
very largely in Sis area, and during the 1930s the ACER had put a 
substantial eflort into the construction, .adaptation, and distribution 
of educational and psychological tests. During the war years, except 
for the prcnduction of The Future of E^ucatton scries y the major work 
done was cxclusivcl:y_in the area of testing. Fundamentally, duiihg 
those years, the ACER had become an educational and psychdlpgical 
testing service. It was seen to be such by the educatibhal and other 
gdvcrhmehtal authorities who thought of using its services. It was 
an image that was to persist and, with the establishment of an 
energetic test division immediately after the war, to dccpch during 
the course of the next ten years. With this trend it became less of a 
general research body in education. In 1955 a brief chrdridldgical 
report of the Cbuncirs activities in its first 2 5 years, frdm 193d td 
i95 5» was published. The rccdrd frdm I94d thrdiighdut the war 
and up to 1955 is almost entirely a listing df tests cdhstfUctcd arid 
administered for various purpdscs. There were few dthcr research 
items of any significance. Sldwly the cdriduct df research dvcr wider 
areas df cducatidn mdvcd td the research brariches of state education 
departments dr td the grdwirig schools of education in the univer- 
sities. _ _ „ _^ -- 

The Acer's war experience gave it some stature with federal 
government authdrities. Its wartime serviccs^ caused a^tcady growth 
in xhc number of its staff and it began to appear for the first time as a 
substantial agency rather the somewhat .shoestring outfit of the 
19305^ Its staff advised and worked with public servants in respoa- 
siBlc positions and the Director corresponded 5equently wJth 
cabinet ministers and heads of departments. There is no doubt that 
much of his contact was deliberately engineered by him^ not merely 
to assist the war eflort but also to push the interests of the ACER 
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and eyeritually secure financial support from the government. T 
Acer's efforts, however mixed thcir rnotivcs, were apprcciata 
Curihihgham's extensive service oh federal gdvcrhmcnt ajmrnitti 
during wartime, culminating in ah invitation to the ACER to 
represented oh the newly formed Unesco education committee 
^947'* y^M the begihhihg of a cbhtihtibus subsequent invblvemc 
by the ACER dh federal consultative committees. 

Though the ACER was principally engaged throughout the \m 
on test d'^veldpment for the armed services and for various fcdc: 
goVfTr.inent departments, contacts were maintained with the su 
education departments. In particular the prcparatioh of iritelligeh 
tests for Year 6 pupik in New feuth Wales schools, begun in 193 
was continued through to 1948, and in 1940 a program of cbi 
structin^ high-ievel intelligence tests for the New South Wal 
Public Service Board was began and was to continue until 1966 

The extensive-wartune contacts that were developed and the sc 
vjces that were provided by Jihc ACER at national and intersta 
levels did Jead to financial support for the AC£R^ and did confirm 
as a significant national institution: Of significance aiso was tj 
prestige whicR the staffs and particularly the^ Director, acquired da 
ing this period. The -most impressive evidence of this was to j 
found in the election of Gunningham by his. fellow social scientis 
in 1943 to chair for the next ten ycars the body that eventual 
became the Academy of the Social Sciences i a Australia. 

The work done during the war period demonstrated a view i 
educational research that was both narrower and wider than hi 
been adopted, up to that time, by the ACER or by other: Australi* 
educators. The ACER*s activities were largely restricted to testir 
and to the sampling and statistical techniques associated with a tcsj 
ing program. But the range of testing was extraordinarily broad 

' J Dc:j,tiari» Minister for Post-War Rccoristructiari to K.S. Cuririihgham 6 Ma 
ji"L7 ._ K.S. Cunningham to J. Desman, ly June 1947, ACER archive 
scries 6,_vpj.i:i i._ 

W.C. Radford at Cunningham's request was accredited by the Department of £3 
tcr-hal Affairs to attend the iriauguril Uh«cd Conference in London beginning c 

1^ September JJSl4J. _ _ 

A ss ista n t Sccreta ry , De part m e n t o f Ex t e rna I A f fa i rs to K.S. C u n n i ngha m , 
November 194J; and :R.C. Mills to K.S. Cunningham. 20 September 194 
ACER archives, scries 6, vol.! ! !. 
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Ttc gcncral ability and achievement tests developed in the 19305 
were stiii supplied to schools ^nd were extended into aniversity 
education. The ACER moved also into a range of vocational placc^ 
ment tests: mechanical aptitude lor various occupations, speed and 
accuracy tests Jbr clerical aptitude, manual dexterity, adult general 
ability, and officer selection tests. This was a venture beyond the 
schools into the guidance and education of young adults. 

The tests were supplcmchtcd by a number of related investiga- 
tions and expressions of views cbhccrhcd with the effect of some cn- 
virbhmehts bh educational opportunity, psychological development, 
and adult culture. Educational research was expanded to include oc- 
cupational psychology; and, in cdhsiderihg educational develop- 
ment, social factors and the cultural cbhtext were seen to be relevant 
factors. World War II stimulated interest in adult cducatiph and the 
social sciences. In the post -war period, university studies in the 
social scichccs, such as sociblbgy, arithrbpblbgy, social psychblpgy, 
demography, and human geography grew cbhsidcrably, and research 
in them came to have a great deal of relevance fbr cducatibh. Clbser 
tics, thcfcfdrc, between educators and other social scientists became 
important. In the cultivation of them, the establishment bf a na- 
tional forum, in which social science researchers bf all disciplines 
could rneet to exchange ideas, co-operate on common tasks, and act 
as a tedy of reference for the fcdend government, was a significant 
development: in this matter Gunnin^am played a central part. 

Social Science Research GouncH of Australia 

In 1942 the Prime Minister appointed a Gommittce on National 
Morale to study civilian reaction to current developments in the 
war. During the course of the same year, several members^ of it re- 
quested the Australian National Research Council (ANRC), to es- 
tablish a committee to look into Jic possibility of estabUshing a 
social science research council. The committee, which included 
Cuhhihgham as bhe of its members, was duly formed and it recom- 
mended that a cbuhcil be set up. The ANRC^l after cohsidcring the 
rccbmmchdatibh, decided to establish a prbvisibhal Social Science 
Research Cbmmittee, and to appoint Cuhhihgham as its chairman. 
This was dbhc ih April 1 943 , and the first mectihg took place at the 
ACER headquarters ih Mclbbiirhc bh 3 1 August- i September 
1943. Cuhhihgham rcmaihcd chairman bf the committee fbr the 
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ten years of its connection with the ANRC. The committee's fir 
four meetings were financed by the ACER, but of the special con 
ference fund it had estabhshcd from what was left of the grant mad 
by the Carnegie Cbrpbratibh towards the cxpchscs of the 1937 NE 
Cbhferehce. When in 19 j 2 the ANRC decided to become th 
Academy bf Science which wbiild not include the social sciences; th 
cbmrriittee rcsblvcd tb become an independent Social Scienc 
Research Council of Australia (SSRC): It met under its ncwjiani 
for the first time in August 1953; subsequently; in 1 97 1 ; it bccani 
the Academy bf the Social Sciences in Australia. - 1:^^^ 

The SSRC was a small body of JiustraUa's Icading^ocial scicntisj 
growing from only 23 when the committee, was iormcd iai94^3^ t 
50 in ihc first year of the Council ten years later^ Education, psy 
chology; history^ anthropology, demography, economics, philoso 
pfay^ political science^ Jaw^ and library science were representee 
largely By academics from the University of Sydney and Uniycrsit 
of Melbourne with a few persons of distinction from several oth( 
institutions and the public service. From 1946 ^0 1 9 5 4 it publishc 
Social Sdence Abstracts summarizing^ each ycar^ Books and articles i 
all the social sciences pubUshcd in Australia. The ACER w« 
responsible foj* the education section of these Abstracts. The SSR( 
also madc_ efforts to stimulate teaching and research in the sbci; 
sciences. Between 194^ and 1947, varibus members wbrked oh ah 
prcxluccd a document, The Ttacbif% of the Social Sctences in Ausiralia 
Universities. Cunningham was respbhsible fbr the chapter bh cduca 
tibn, and for a revision bf it fbr a hew cditibh in 1951; it was 
rather weak review cbhfihed largely tb aspects of teacher trainin 
with little or ho cbhsidcratibh of the study of education^as a soci; 
science. He was also ihstrumehtal in securing a grant from Hncsc 
in 1947 fbr O.A. Ocscr, a member of the SSRC, 
Uhcscb's first majbr research project on tensions within and betwee 
cbmmuriitics. - _ j ^ zi 

Subsequently, in 1953, the SSRC applied to_ the Carnegie Cor 
pbratidn for assistance in developing its progam. When the Cor 
poratidn received the request, a letter was immediately sent to Cun 
ningham for his opinion on the matter^ He let the Corporatio 
know that the SSRSieldgreat promise, and that a good atmosphct 
had been built up over the years though the academic social scientist 
in that body were 'not very experienced in collaboration'. He hope 
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that help from the Cdrpbratioh would 'enable us in a small way to 
emulate yoiir own Social Science Research Cdiincir.^® The Cor- 
poration duly made a grant of A£8ooo a year for five years to pro- 
mote the SSRC's research activities; 

The ^stablishmenr of the ISSRC and Conninghara sjntcrest_in4t 
were part of a wartime climate of opinion towards some form of 
social reconstruction: Jsiany of the social scientists Eclt it as an in- 
tellectual challenge; for others, like Cunningham, there was also a 
deeper emotional drive: Many years later he described the situation: 

In the early years one sensed a distinct feeling among a number of the 
original members that exciting possibilities Were being opened up by 
the establishment of the new organization of social scientists . . 
There was a feeling abroad that we must critically examine our com- 
munity life and construct better forms of society.** 

The Future of Education Scries 

The ACER'S most striking response^ to the wartime interest in^ociai 
Kbuilding was the publicauon bcween 1943 and 1946 of^ scries of 
1 1 pamphlets on iSe Futurt nf Edmraitoti^ Two of the pamphlets 
were written by membcis of the ACER stafP^^and tbe others by in- 
dividuals with well-known interests in the particular areas, j 

The first, L£2»rtfSw JSr Dtmocrag, by J. D.G. Medley^ Vice - 
Chancellor of ttc Univcreity of Melbourne and Vice-President of 
the ACER, set the tone and something of the direction for the scries. 
Medley took the point of view that Australia had not yet become a 
democracy, and it should become one/if we arc serious about plan- 
ning a better world after the war'*^ that a society is no better than 

S.H. Stackpole to K.S. Cunningham, 21 April I9J3' and K.S. Cunningham to 
S:H: Stackpole, 27 April 1955* ACER archives, series 30, vol.135. 

k:S: Cuhnin^am, Thi Soctai Sdtmt Rtsearch Council of Australia 1^42- 19^2^, 
Canberra: SSRC, 1967, p. 34. 

A Plan fir Auslratta (1943) Was a joint effort by the staff; Thi Scbooi Leaving 
4^HxQ4 j)_^as wnttcn by_Elwy^n A. Morey. In^ the case of a third jjamphlet, 
^mationfor Uvtlibood, Cunningham, who did_considjcrab]e editorial w^^ 
became the joint author iargely as a proteaion for L.W. Phillips:, Superintendent 
of Technical Educatibh in Western Australia, who prepared the- basic manuscript 
and thbu^t that disclosure of his authorship might be officially embarrassing. 

J P ?1- M^'^^'^Y' Education fir Demdcracy, (The Future of Educatibh Scries No. i), 
Melbourne: ACER, 1943, p. 9. 
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the edacation it provides^ and that^ the first step towards a den 
cratic society js the development of an educational system relev 
to that Form oF society. FoJ* Jthis,_two_things were of vital imp 
lance: real equality oF educational opportunity; and the provision 
practical lessons in co-operation which would enaBle Australia 
■advance to a_ society Based far more upon communal and less up 
individual eflbrt than has Been the case in the past'.*^ The intent! 
of the pamphlet, as_ indeed, of the series, was to arouse interest 
planning relevant education for a post-war democratic society, a 
to stimulate discussion about aims and the ways and means of attai 

ing thcrn. _ _ : : 

Pa m p hi ct N< ) . 2 . A Plan for A uStraUa , p r cpa red by t he A C I 
staff , wa.s the most controversial of the scries, it was written mair 
by the Young Turks on the staff and was intended to be stimulati 
and radical but, at the same time, logical and feasible. The plan su 
gested the cstabli.shrrierii of a federal agency which would devel 
adult educati()n through corrimiiriity centres arid the sub.sidizirig 
libraries, assiiriie firiaricial re.sp<)ri.sibility for uriiversities arid tertia 
technical cducati<)ri, iriitiate educatibrial research arid iriridvatibri 
Schools, arid stinlulate alidio-visiial, pre-schbol, arid physiciil cduc 
ti()ri. The state authorities were to reiairi adriiiriistrative cbritr<)l 
primary arid secondary education arid nlbve into pre-schbbl educ 
lion: The machinery should be modified so as to permit Ibrig-tci 
planning, encourage more local participation, and convert the i 
spectorate into a semi-autonbmbus district .superintendency. Educ 
tion should be compulsory from the age of 6 to with part^tir 
compulsory continuation schooling to i8: It should be coed uc 
tioruil at all stages and completely- free with living allowances whe 
needed: More consoliiition of schools in rural areas was dcsirabl 
and a considerable reduction in the size of classes in all schools. Se 
ondary education should be in multi-lateral non-selective schools f 
four years f()llowed by two-year specialist .schools. AJl examinatio 
should be internal, and generous provision should be made f 
educational and psychological guidance services. Teacher trainii 
should involve a three-year course with entry at matriculation lev( 
and the training institutions should not be under the control of tl 
employing authorities. The exi.sterice of ridh-state schools, it w 

ibid , p. I 2. 
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felt, infrihged the deniocratic ideal which required *a single system 
rather than a dual system based on differences of income level', and 
it was therefore important that the state should not increase the 
educational gap by providing financial assistance to non -state 
schools:*? _ - - - 1^ _ . 

The nine members oF the Gouncil approved the pamphlet, but 
each member had reservations about some sections of it. Several 
changes were made in the draft, and several footnotes in Gun- 
ningham*s cautious wording were inserted as modifications; but on 
the whole it remained a fresh and forthright statement embodying 
the kinds of views expressed six years earlier at the NEF: Conference 
and made more apposite by_ the wartime mood of social reform. It 
was well ahead of its time. Most of its suggcstibhs^^^or example, on 
the federal go vcrhmeht role in education, cdhsblidatidn, coeduca- 
tion, free education, guidance, teacher education, regidhalism, multi- 
lateral secondary schools, and a fbur-plus-twb year plan fbr secbhd- 
ary education — were subsequently accepted by most educatibnal 
systems in Australia with variatibhs in detail during the cburse of the 
next 3 5 years. 

Each of the pamphlets was submitted to the ACER staff, * turned 
over to the wolves* as Cunningham put it, for thdrdiigh analysis and 
Comment. The work was done perceptively, critically, arid 
creatively: There was a touch of strenuous purpose and excitement 
in the air. The Institutes at that time reported g^eat interest in 
educational reform^ and it looked as if the pamphlets were, to be a 
timely, response ^nd ^timulas to the current interest ^faown by 
teachers and the public in ihc possibility of redesigning j':ducation in 
Australia, lie opening comments by the young members of the 
ACER staff on^ the draft manuscript of pamphlet N0.4, jT^e primary 
ScBooh are a good example of the enthusiasm and fbrthrightness that 
they displayed: 

We consider that the functions of these pamphlets are: 

(a) to stir up a dcsin! oh the part of the public for extensive im- 
provements in education; 

(b) to educate public opinion on education; 

(c) to jp resent a concrete plan fbr rccbnstructibh. 

' ' Australian Council for EHucatibrial Research 1 A Plan fir Austraiia\ (The Future 
of Education Scries N0.2), Melbourne: 1943* p-3i' 
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Wc feci that the siyk and cdnstructidh of the pamphlet prevent i 
fulfilment of functions (a) and (b): The style is a little too learned a; 
consequently too dry to attract the 10 ogo readers we want; se 
tences too long, too many long words of vague meaning, too mu 
repctitidri. With regard to (c)^ the section da activity programmes 
good, especiaily the diagram "Experience in Learning'. 
However, in the whole latter half of the pamphlet , there arc very f< 
points made . . . Would ydu agree that wc shduld try rather to givi 
picture (to the average Australian) of the primary school as a ceni 
where teachers and parents co-operate in making life rich Tor the chi 
and in preparing for a still richer life as ah adult? 

There fbllbwed three clbsely-typicd foolscap pages of detailed ci 
ticism arid suggestidh. Cuririirigharii's accdriipariyirig letter td tl 
authdrs suggested that the parriphlet riccdcd a *tduch df a visidri oi 
prdrriiscd larid'.** 

The blend df prdtcst arid refdrni, able argumcrit arid pcrsuasi" 
lariguage was well riiairitairied throughout the series. Education j 
Some, by La Nauze, which dealt with educational ineqiiality 
Australia arid the dependence of a new social order on a substanti 
reform of education, and Univ^rsitm in-:Amtral7a:, bj Ashh 
argued- eloquently for greater public.appreciatioii- of the part tl 
universities could play in raising. the quality. of Australian JiFe,^ we 
two of the most Jmprcssivc of the series. But there was no Falling c 
in standard throu^out. the whole series.. Each contributor wro 
eBcctively^ and the AGER staff provided bright and pointed edito 
ship to the contribution. . _ . _ 

When the series began, one of the members of the Council^ C] 
McRae, wrote to the Director: *It seems tojne_that this is quite tl 
most important job^et attempted byjhe ACER'.*' It is difficult 
know whether McRac was ri^t. The scries proved to be vei 
popular during the war years. In their first year of publicatidn, mo 
than 5000 copies 3y ere sold of each of Medley's and La Nauzc 
pamphlets and A Plan fir Ausiratia. Sales figures df the later dri 
were less but were hot much behind. It was by far the best perfd: 



^ K.S. Cunningham with chclbsurc to C:R; McRac: 4 June 1 943: ACER archive 
scries 42. vol. 122. 

' C.R. McRae to K.S. Cunningham. 2 February 1943. ACER archives, series 4; 
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mahcc of any of the ACER publications up till that time: They were 
widely reviewed, and were used in university, teachers college, and 
adult education courses and with numerous discussion g^ojg^- 5lcy 
were stimulating material and they caught the spirit^ die times.- 
Thcy did for cducatidn what was lione jon a: wider, scale By other 
series of pamphlets published dining the same period^ such as the 
Melbourne Univcrag^ Press scricsiJeiia/rf/ej fl^ to which 

Medley contributed a pamphlet on Etucatian an^jRecomtructwn , and 
the £oo/f i^ieai .^^Krfra/w scries published by Consolidated Press in 
Sydney which inSudcd a pamphlet by Ashby, Are We Educated 
ISc- AGER contribution was a continuation in excellent style of the 
reforming manner diat it had adopted and developed throughout its 
existence. : : _ 

: It is probable that the cumulative effect of the pamphleteering and 
the previous groundwork laid by the ACER and like-minded people 
and organizations made some impact bh the views and attitudes of 
educator and some members of the general public; but there is hd 
clear and uhmistakeablc evidence of such an impact. The pamphlets 
were not linked with any campaign of public arousal, any systematic 
effort to work on education^ authorities, or any program of research 
planned by the ACER to bring the ideas in the pamphlets irito con- 
crete being throughout the educational systems of the Australiari 
States. It was a gadfly type of oper^tiori. It was not a carefully 
designed plan of innovation. There is no evidericc that any oF the 
Cduricil or staff had thought that the ACER might be involved in 
some more substantial activity. __ _ _ 1 _ -1 

The whole trend of the ACERs work since 19^0 indicated that 
it was interested in bririg^ng about educational change, but no one on 
its staff had given any ^diou^t. to the nature x)f innovation and the 
means by which it mi^it. initiate and help to develop a consistent 
pattcraof educational change. It relied on the construction and dis- 
semination x>F tests, on die publication oF somewhat unrelated pieces 
oF educatio^ research, on the general stimulation of tcachcK, ad- 
ministrators^ and die general public by talented and authbritativc 
educators from ovcreeas, and on the publication of critical and in- 
spiratiohal matcriaLabout Australian education. Could the ACER 
have done more? Twenty years later it did. It did hot manage to 
formulate a theory or even a general plan of educational inribvatidh, 
but it did begin to make a serious study bf sbme bf the factdrs in- 
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volvcd in the process of educational change, and it did embark 0 
the develop rh eh t of some curriculum materials through which usefi 
changes could be introduced into schools. 

Financial Support from Federal and State Gdvcrhmchts 

It could hardly be expected that the ACER would embark on ah 
lengthy, ambitious, or expensive programs of research or educatibhi 
service while its existence depended precariously oh a graht from th 
Carnegie Corporation for a ten-year period which terminated oh 3 
Deceinbcr 1939. The only possibility for long-term viability la 
either in building up an endowment fund of sufficient size for the in 
stitutioiLto ILve on the interest from the investment or in sccurin 
some Form of cominaoos government support. In the event, th 
ACER was able to do something of Both: _ 
_ From the very first of the ten annual payments of A£j 5 00 by th 
Carnegie: Corporation, the executive and Executive Officer, has 
banded their resources with the utmost care and^ ia the coursc of th 
first 1 5_ months, up to the vmc when the first annual jeport wa 
made, they were ^fejc to save approximately A£40oo. In 193^1 th 
Corporation agr^^d to remit their annual payments: in Americai 
dollars, thus enabling the_ ACER to bencilt enormously By the cur 
reht rate of exchange. In that way the contribution of A£7 50( 
became ih that year A£i 2_2 5 5, and in the following year rose t( 
A£i3 226. Ih 1933 the Council decided to establish an endow- 
meht fuhd by ihvestihg its savings. In a report to the m_inister_s_a 
educatibh at their meeting ih 1937, Tate: revealed that the ACEF 
had at that pdiht received from the Cdrpbratibri £jS g)j it 
Australiah currency ahd, of it, had ihvested £40 5 50 ih its capita 
fund. The New South Wales mihister, uhdcrstahdably, expresscc 
considerable surprise. Five years later, in 1942, the fuhd reached it! 
highest point at £76 350. At that stage, when, after a three -yeai 
extension, the final instalment from the Carnegie Cbrpbratibh had 
been received, the amount paid by the Cdrpofatibh came in tbtal tc 
£121 3x0: - 

: The endow racxit fund was invested in securities that paid only 
about 3. 5 per cent Jn interest: The income, which in 1942 was 
£2702, was therefore never sufficient to cover all the ACER's run- 
ning expenses, but could be used for special purposes or in emergen- 
cies to make up the deficit in expenses over income. At least, Cun- 
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ningham wrote, *tfic existence; oF sucFi a capital Fund gives aiieusc of 
security and permanence which it is highly desirable For an organiza- 
tion of this kind to havc\*^ The fund certainly made it possiBle for 
the ACER to survive with reasonable confidence in the interval, 
during the war, between the end of the Carnegie grants and the be- 
lated beginning of regular governmental support, and subsequently 
when at times the grants proved insufficient for the commitments 
the ACER had undertaken. f 

Tate and Cuhhihgham began a campaign for gbverhment assis- 
tance in 1936, three years before the Carnegie grants were to end. 
The Cdnfcfcncc of Directors of Educatibh was approached for sup- 
port. They were a little ruffled by Cramer's bdok that the ACER 
had just published, but agreed that each director should approach his 
minister to raise the matter of federal and state subsidies to the 
ACER at the ricxt pfcmicfs cdnfcrencc. Their resblutibh had a sli^t 
barb in- its rail when they added to it a hbtc that 'the value bf the 
5«3rk of the Australian Council for Educational Research wbuld be 
zonsidetabiy enhanced if closer co-operation were maintained with 
die state dcpanracnts of education': Nothing came of the fcsblu- 
ion. In the Following year, therefore, an approach was made to the 
ninisters of education: - 

The directors conference had Been established in 1916 and met 
rvery second year. In 193^6 a conFerence oF the ministers oF educa- 
iomvas set up. It was called the Australian Education Council 
AEC) and was attended by the ministers, who :were accompanied 
)y their directors and sometimes other advisers. Tate and Cun- 
lihgham were invited to address the I937_meeting at which all 
Jtates except Victoria were represented. _ Cunningham had pre- 
riously sent to each minister a statement of the ACER's history^ its 
upport by the Carnegie Cbrpbratibh, its present, financial position, 
,nd details bf the assistance provided by the ACER to each State 

* Australian Cauncil fat Edocational Research. Ftfieenth Annuai ReporJ 
1^44- ip4j\ Melbourne: 1945, p.30. 

^ Sarnm:iry nbtc.w>f the eleventh Conference of Directors, 1936, p.g, Dircctcjrs of 
Education Conference records. 

^ Tb^_ A?.^ "f^Sy J la r i n ter va js of between one and t h ree years . Th e ea rl y 
meetings were in I9j6, 1957, 1939, i94o» '943. 1945. ^948. 1950, 1952.11 
which point it lapsed for six years. 
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witfi a costing oF each item listed. At the meeting, Tate pointed d 
that the ministers and other cducatois had promised enthusiastic c< 
cspcratioiand support in the original discussions at the foundation < 
the ACER, and Cunningham suggested that if the States would gi^ 
a promise of assistance it would strengthen the ACER*s case wh< 
an approach^ was made to the Commonwealth. 

The ACER s case was well supported by the South Australii 
and Western Australian members, arid the ministers cveritual 
agreed to a strorig resolution iri favour of the ACER: 

That this Council, rccdgniiing the very valuable work in the best ii 
tcrcsts of education in Australia performed by the. ACER, rcndcn 
possible by the generous financial grants received from the Carrieg 
Cbrpbratibh, is of bpiriibri that it would be axiisastcr if the work we 
CO cease when such grants come to an end, and this Council w 
recommend to the Suce Governments that they contribute betwa 
them a sum equal to 5 o per cent of the cbst bf cbritiriiiirig the wbrk f 
at least a further period bf ten years with a view to Its establishme 
on a permanent basis. 
This was the begiririirigbf a tedious rourid of corisultatioris for t\ 
next nine years. Armed with the rcsblutibri bf the ministers cor 
fcrcncc of 1957, Cunningham petitibried, wrote, arid interview 
federal arid state premiers, treasurers, arid miriisters arid directors < 
cducatiori persistcritly arid with varied success. -- 

There were three main difficulties. The Commonweah 
Govcrrimerit had to be persuaded to contribute; the Viaorian Mir 
istcr of Educatibri had riot been prtrserit-at the 1^957 AEC^rncetir 
arid Victoria, urilike the other States, was therefore Jjot conamitted I 
the resolution; and the total amount oF governmental contributic 
and the amounts to be provided by each State had not yet bc« 

determined: -- 

A letter was immediately sent to the Prime Minister asking f< 
federal government^upport, and in due course a predictable rep] 
was received that,^s education was a state function, it was not aj 
propriate For che Commonwealth to make a cbritributiori.^^ 

MJnutcs ofxhc second Tnccting. 2 I - 22 May 1937- Appendix A. Australia 
Education Council (AEC) records. 

F. Strahah to F: Tate, 20 November 1957. Australian archives. Prime Minister 
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Tate and Gonnin^am had an interview wittthc Victorian iVjin- 
istcr of Education wfio argued tliat fiis government couid not very 
well pay money to an organization on whicfi it was not represented, 
but he agreed to put their case to the statt treasurer who duly regret- 
ted that he could not enter into a definite commitment 'at this 
stagc'.^* : _ : __ : _ 

By 1 959 a definite allocation had beenjivorked out for the Com- 
monwealth Gbvcrnincat and the States. The total sum was to He tRc 
same amount that the Carnegie grant had been, the Commonwealth 
to pay half, and the States the other half, each in proportion to the 
size of its population, viz: 



GDmmdhwcalth 


£3750 


New South VValcs 


£1480 


Victoria 


£1040 


Qucehslahd 


£ 53b 


South Australia 


£ 330 


Western Austriilia 


£ 24b 


Tasmania 


£ 1 30 


Total 


£7500 



The directors of education conference toolcthc matter up again in 
1938 and recommended support for the ACER.^^ jAll the States, 
except Victoria and Western Australia, had in 1938 agreed to pay 
their share and had formally put the money on their estimates,' 
There was, however, among most of them an informal feelings 
thbugh it was hot raised at the 1937 meeting, thrt the money should 
ribt be paid unless all States entered the agreement. 

In 1939 Western Australia agreed tb cb-bperate. The bhly hbh- 
cd-dpcrativc ^tatc, thcrefbre, was, irbhically, Victbria where the 
iftCEH s headquarters were situated. Iri a further cffbrt at pcrsuasibh 
after Tate s death, the new president, Ldvcll, and Cunningham dhcc 
more saw the Victorian Minister of Education. To meet what ap- 



P^^r^Tncnt, corrcspon^^^ file No. 3 40/1/ i. Education. Australian Co^ u 
for Educational Research. 

Secretary. Education Department '.o F. Tate. 25 August 1938, ACER archives. 
- - scries z . vol. 1 14: 

^^Sflitimary of proceedings of the twelfth conference, 1938. p. 27. Directors of 
Education Conference records. 
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pcared to Be His principal objection, they Had the cbhstitutibri 
changed at the .1939 annual meeting to provide for ah additidhal 
rherhber to be elected to the Council to represent the States which 
contributed to the Couhcirs funds. Lbvell did hot warm to the 
Mihister, a somewhat bld-fashibhcd itlcdical practitibhcr with little 
sympathy for psychblogy, ahd the ihtervicw did hbt go smoothly. 
Subsequehtly the Minister repbrted that he had submitted the 
ACER*s proposal to the State Cabinet which decided that 'at the 
present time* no action would be taken. Lovell in vain protested in 
a letter sent to several Victorian newspapers, and there was some 
small and unavailing debate on the inatter in the Victorian Parlia- 
ment. The procedure was -repeated in 1941^ On-this occasion^ 
Cunningham- pointed out that all the other States had been waiting 
for xfirec years for Victoria. to come into line and could not be ex- 
pected indefinitely tO- place money iruLtlessly on_ their, estimates: 
The Victorian response was again the same temporizing negative. _ 
-Meanwhile^ at the request of the ACER*s executive, the Carnegie 
Gorporatioxi- agreed to continue, from the Beginning of 1940^ to 
make a grant for three years at: half the rate of the previous grant, in 
the hope that, by the end oLthat period, local government support 
would Have been secured. The States were unwilling to wiiiive the 
condition that all or none would contribute, except Western 
Australia which sent to tHe^ACER a cheque for £250 for the 
1938-39 financial year. This was the first _p_a_yment by an 
Australian governmcht for the upkeep of the ACER. THe other 
States, however, did hot respohd tb the Westerh Australiah 
challehge, ahd Westerh Australia did hbt rehew its gesture. 

Ih 1940, at the directors of educatibh cbhferehce, Cuhhihgham 
made a strehubus cffbrt tb get firm and cbhcrete suppbrt frbm the 
directors. Ih a letter tb the chairman of the conference he suggested 
that, if the States could not give the ACER the full financial support 
asked for, they might consider reducing their grant by half and pay 
the salaries of the teachers which they seconded from time xo time to 
the ACER for training in -research: ThatLlevel of paymcntLwotild 
not enable th e ACER to build up i ts reserve to the desired point 
where it was large enough to make the institution independent of 

J. Harris to H.T. Lovcli. 25 August 1939. ACER archives, scries 2. vol.i 14. 
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outside grants, Bat it would at least enaBie thentto Iceep tlie existing 
reserve intact. In liis reply tfic cliairman wrote: 

I hate to throw cold water on a good thing, but I feel that as long as 
Victoria holds but it will give some of the States ah opportunity of 
which they will not be slow to avail themselves: At the same time, it 
is wcii worth trying. 

He put xhi ACER*s case to the cbrifcrericc with success. The direc- 
tors fccdiamcndcd that *thc States should give full support, oh a 
population basis, as asked for by the Cdiiricir. They added, as 
earlier, the need for the ACER to maintain closer liaison with the 
irarious States. They did not favour their paying the salary of per- 
sons seconded by them for employment by the ACER, pointedly 
referring to them not as. trainees but as employees^ of the ^CER:^*^ 
_ _ At tfic 1^943 meeting oE the ABC, the proposal to reaffirm the 
195 7 resolation_lcdj:o an extensive review of the ACER's position: 
Two of tfic directors, attending witfi tfieir juinistcrs, were highly 
:ritical. Little, from Western Australia, complained: 

So far as we are concerned, the ACER operates in a remote and ir- 
responsible way and it docs not carry any new ideas directly into bur 
schools, except by chance: Our representative attends meeting i of the 
Council, and on his return to the State, he speaks in a loose way of 
what has been achieved. We hear of research beirig carried but, but 
there is no transmission of its results imd bur-^chdbls, I wbuld like to 
know to what extent, if any, the_ teaching practices in other States 
have been affected by the work of the ACER. 

3d wards, from Qucchslahd, supported Lit :1c *s remarks: 

I also would like research made into practical prbblems. As far as I 
know, research has been made into one subject only in Queensland, 
but I do not know the result. 

rhc other ministers and directors, hdwcvcri gave strong support to 
he ACER, and tfic motibh was carried reaffirming tfie resolution of 
[937 and recommending 'to the State and Commonwealth Govcrn- 
nchts that they recbhsider the question of prbvidirig suppbrt for tfie 
\CER\^' It was clear frbm tfic reitcratibh bf tficsc rcsblutibns of 

* Thirteenth conftTcncc. 1940. agenda papers ami resolutions. Dir» y.-^rs f)f Educa- 
tion Cfinfcrcnce records. 

' Minutes of conference. May r943» pp.68 - 70. AEG records. 
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good intentions jhat there was rnuch gbbdwill among the States 
towards the ACER but hb immtdiatc financial support. 

It was the Acer's ihvblvcmcht in the war effort and its cbhsc- 
quehtial cbnnectibh with the Commbriwcalth Gdvcrnmcnt that 
finally led to success. The ACER's efforts to gain federal support 
had b^guh immcdiitcly after the 1937 meeting olf the AEC. Tate 
and Cuhhihgham jbihtly wrote to the then Prime Minister, 
Lybhs, drawing attention to the AEC's resolution to support the 
ACER, duthnihg^its work and financial position^ and pointings 
that both the USA and &uth Africa had similar educational research 
bureaux that were maintained by the government. They suggested 
that the Commonwealth join_ with the States/in providing for each 
of ten years the sum of £7500 for the maintenance of the work oi 
the Coancir The Trcasary,^ however^ was not well disposed. Its 
secretary -pointed oatthat the Commonwealth had recently resisted 
strong representations for Rmncial assistance to the States for educa- 
tional purposes on the ground that this is purely a state function. 

The Australian Council for Educational Research, although hot a state 
gbvcrhrhcht activity appears to be a valuable adjunct to ^hc education 
departments of the various States. For this reason the Treasurer is of 
the opinion that if there is any justification for a government subsidy 
to the Council . . . this is a matter in which the State Gbvcrhmchts 

should assume full rcspbhsibility- 11: _ 

The Treasurers view is diat it is undesirable that the Commonwealth 
should commence to subsidize educational institutions.^* 

: In March 1938, Tate and Cunningham repe^^ed their request and 
had airjhtcrvicw with! Lyons on the matter. The Tasmaiiiah Direc- 
tor of Education, G=V. Brooks, a Carnegie gram c and supporter of 
the ACER^ joined in the campaign and j)pintcd out to the Prime 
Minister, his fellow Tasmahiah, that the ACER 's work had been of 
extreme value to education generally in Australia arid particidarly 
the State of Tasmania', The matter remained urider corisideration hy 
the Treasury for 12 months. The Prime Miriister meanwhile wrote 
to the president of the Carnegie Corporation a letter of thanfe and 

^* F. Tate to J. A. Lyons, i 3 September 1937: ^- Tate aild k;S; Cunningham to 
J, A . Lyons , 1 4 September 1 9 3 7 ' D"t<^ ^"^^H}. ^ ^^1^^ ?f creta ry , Depart rrieri t of 
the Treasury to the Secretary, Prime Minister's Pepartmcnt, 5 November 1937^ 
letter of F: Stfahari £0 F; Tate. 20 November 1957. Australian archives, loc. cit. 
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appKciation from the people of_ Australia for Se contriBations that 
S3 made the wort of Ac JiGER possiBle. ITic Treasurer stiH re- 
mained unmoved. 'A principle is in vol vS', Se secretary to die 
Treasury reiterated, 'namely, that it is undesiraBle that_the Gom- 
monwealth should suBsidize edjjcational institutions,' The Prime 
Minister^ accordingly, wrote to Tate early in 1939 turning down his 
rcqucst.^^ _ ^ _ : 1 

In May 1939, Cunningham wrote to congratulate R.G. Mchzics 
on becoming Prime Minister and to request ten minutes of his time 
when he was_ih MclBburhc. Mchzies aj^ecd but ho ihteryiew ever 
took place. Tate, in one of his last activities for the ACER before he 
died, wrote in June 1959 to the Prime Minister asking for support 
and ehclbsihg a long statement on the work and finances of the 
ACER and a number of supportive statements from members of his 
own party and the leader of the opposition. Mchzies promised to 
consider the matter, ahd mchtibhcd uhhbpcfully that curreht defence 
expenses were heavy.^^ 

In October 1941 the Labor Party came to power. Cuhhingham 
wrote to congratulate J.J. Curtih on becoming Prime Minister and 
the rdutinr began again — a detailed analysis of the ACER's work 
and financial position, a rcpucst for an interview which never took 
place, and follow -up letters from the ACER. The war, however, 
made a difference to the tone and content of the letters. Gu*i- 
ttingham's cdrrcspondcncc with the Prime Minister for the next wo 
years was mainly concerned not with support for the ACER bci 
mth two other important matters, the efficient aise of psychologies 
ssip educational resources in the war effort^ and the need For dhoufjic 
ibout -the role - the- GomraonwiraldL would play - in educational 
reconstruction after the war. Gunnin^amin aletter of 18 Dc^ober 
1945 argued for some single authority that would make a study of 
Australia -wide post-war problems and enable the federal govern - 

^ F. Taic_and Ganningham lo j a Lyons^ i March 19-58. and 50 November 
1938; G.V. Brooks toJ.A, Lyons. I December 1938^ J.A. Lyons to F^. Kcp- 
pel, 22 December 1 938^ J. Lyons to F. Tate. 15 February 1939; Treasury 
minute to Prime Minister's Department, 27 January ^939, Australian archives, 

_ loc. cit. 

® K.S. Cunningham to R.G. Menzies,. 2 May 1939; R.G. Menzies to K.S. Cun- 
riuigham. 10 Ma^ 1939* ^- '^^^^ ^-C Mehzies. 19 June 1939; R.G*. 
Menzics to K.S. Cuhhingham, z} Juric 1939, Austral iah archives, 1<k'. cit. 
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raent *to formulate and to announce its future iritcritibris with respec 
to education'.-^* 

^ Daring this .period thc_ ACER had become extensively irivdlvcc 
in the war eSbrt and had Built up extensive connections with severa 
wartime federal government departments, especially rhe Departmeni 
of Labour and National Service: No chargc was made for these ser- 
vices; but, in recognition of the worlc on. aptitude tests for defence 
and repatriation training, the Department of tahonr and Nationa! 
Service made a grant of £i ooo to support the work^of the ACER foi 
the financial year 1942- 43.. This wras the first federal grant to the 
ACER and the forerunner of its permanent support. 

In April 1943^ Ix)vHl and: Cunningharniinterviewed the federa] 
Treasurer, and in June the decision of the AEC was sent by the con- 
ference secretary to t^c Prime Minister and to the ministc* fox 
education in each State w** ri a statement of the contribution expected 
from each gbverrimeht. The Minister for War Organization of In- 
dustry also made represeritatidris on behalf of the ACER, arid in July 
the secretary to the federal Treasury approved a further grariL_of 
£2500 for the six months period up to 31 December 1943. The 
assistant secretary wrote bri 4 August 1943: 

it has been decided to provide for this expenditure under Other War 
Services. Prime Minister's Department, Division 130G 
-Miscellaneous- Item 4: Australian Council for Educational 
Research^ Grant for services in cdhhcctibh with problems of defence 
and repatriation training and reconstruction: 

The confercnce^ecrctary and the Director of the ACER were in- 
formed of the grant by the Prime Minister's Department. A week 
later, news was received that the Victorian Gabinet-Jiad decided 'not 
to approve of the proposal to make a grant towards the support of 
the Australian Council for Educational Research'.*^ 

K.S. Cunnfngham to J.j Curtin. 16 October 1941,. 10 November 1941 and J.j. 
Gurtin to K.S. Gunnihgharti: 23 October J941: Austrliliari- archives. l(>c. cit.; 
K:S: Cuhhihgham to J.J. Curtiri. 18 October 1943. ACER archives, scries 6. 
vol. 110. 

^ ^ J :J^* ""^ • ^^^^^''^ ^^'ly- • * J J_v ^H^^ll^.-. ^* ^ ! "i "*ter • 9 J u nc 1 94 3 an d 2 5 
Jm"? 1.943 r F' Strahan. Secretary. Prime Ni l luster's Dcpanment t() H, Lairds 5 
AugU5t 1943: D.H.H. Lalor. Secretary. Victorian Education Dep^tmeht: to H: 
taird: 1 3 August 1943; memos of Treasury to Prime Ministers Department. 4 
August iy43. 12 August 1943. Australian archives, loc. clt. 
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Two things stiii remained to be clone. The Federal government 
grant had to be put on a permanent footing, and the States had still 
to be persuaded to make the contributions most of them had agreed 
to in t_hc past. 

: In December 1943, the Treasurer agreed, to refer the question of 
the: continuance of the grant to an inter-departmehtal committee 
which had been set up t<) consider various aspects of education in 
which_the Commonwealth had become interested as a result of the 
wiir. _The Walker committee, as it was harried after its chairman, 
E.R. Walker, then Deputy Directbr-Gerieral of War Orgariizatiori of 
Industry, made a special report on the ACER case. Up till that 
point, the federal moneys had been graritcl to the ACER riot on the 
basis of its cbritributibn to Australian educatibri but as a result bf its 
services to the Australian war effbrt arid its pbteritial service tb post- 
war rehabilitatiori arid recbristructibri. The Walker cbriiriiittcc was 
iricliried to take a slightly broader view of the ACER*s usefulness 
withbut beirig specific bri the matter. It recdmrncnded that £2500 
be paid tb the ACER a.s a Cxint'; '.lation of the grant at the rate of 
£5000 per aririurii until rhc ctt^ of the current financial year on 30 
June I944* and that the futj r Aicy of the Commonwealth should 
be considered in the light ofa iUller investigation by the committee 
of the Acer's financ::.i j:.MicioTi, it*; telatiojis with state govern- 
ments, and its constitution and activities . Tlie Treasury accordingly 
made a further grant of £2 5 00 to the AiSHR. The Treasurer con- 
tinued the grant of £5000 per annum until the end of 1945 in order 
that the ACER 'should be given one last chance i settle its finances 
so Far as the States were concerned a^nd 3 ist D'^ccrnHer 194) was set 
as the dead l*-^e'. Thereafter the Commonw--»^tn 'v. rcpared tc 
match the suie grants up to £3750 provided fHi: Al uie Stales 
agreed to contribute. ^■ 

At that point the States iritrbduced a cbri-i plica tibri. The A EC, 
which for some lime had been iriterested iri establishirig riibre subs- 

iRtcr-dcpart mental Committee on Comm^nwrahh Educational Activities 
(Walker coriiriuttec). vpccial ii- i^irt (in requesl Jrohi AusLriiliah &3ancil for 
Education.il Research for continuation ()f Comri:».;nwealtH Grant; J. BropHy, 
Assi.st.int Secrcury. to the Treasurer 14 Deceniber 1^43: H,J, jj^odes. Assis- 
tant Secretary. Treasury to Secretary. Urj vcrsiti". Commission 1 7 August 1945: 
H:J: G()c)des to the Directc Office of Educa'ion. 27 June 1946. Australian 
archives, loc. cit. 
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tamial machinery for its conference, resolved at its meeting in 1945 
to_set up a permanent-secretariat, an Interstate Bureau of Education, 
which would collate and promote the exchange of information be- 
tween States, act as_the executive of the AEC, and conduct educa- 
tional, research as rcquircdLy.the ministers for education:. A research 
officer, in. each state education department was. to be appointed to 
work closely with the Bureau^ in the same year^ '945' the. 60m- 
monwealth Government estaBlished a Gommonwcalth (Sffice of 
Education with Functions overlapping in part those oF the proposed 
bureau. 

: Some of the directors of education, notably tittle of Western 
Australia, saw the AGER as a rival to the Bureau, and were reluctant 
to support a grant from their States for the AGER. In t945, the 
long-lived Country Party government in Victoria, that_had held out 
for eight years against making a contribution to the ACER, lost of- 
fice. Its Labor Pan-y successor, after a short carctakcr govcrnmcnt, 
agreed in February 1946 to pay. its quota to the ACER, for a three- 
year period. Tasmania paid its £1 30 without waiting for the other 
States to pay, and Queensland compromised by agreeing to_ pay 
when two other States contributed. By the end of 1945, the Cdm- 
mohwealth's deadline, Tasmania, Victoria, arid Queerislarid had ac- 
JTually paid their quota or were about to. New South Wales, South 
Australia, arid Wcsterri Australia had riiade rib move arid appear to 
have bccri a little mesriicrized by the prospect of the Bureau. 

The directors at their cbrifcrericc in 1946, however, had by thcri 
become urierithu.siastic about the Bureau in view of the establishment 
of the Commonweaith Office of Education. The concept was 
shelved by the AEC but lingered on, and was raised again at the 
AEC meetings in 1948 and. 4952 and was eventuaiiy brought into 
being in ;^ small way in ig.6o: _ 

The proposal for a Biireua prolonged the lean years for the 
AGER^. finar-ccs. As all the States had not agreed to pay by the 
beginning of 1946, the payments by the Gon-imonwealth were not 
continued fi.yr the .<»econd half of the financial year up to June 1946. : 
The >*CER had to exist, therefore, on the payments made by jfbur of 
the States, the mter.\iL on its endowment Fund, and revenue From 
sales. 

R.C. Mills, Director, Office of Education, to Secretary, Department of the 
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A new financial era for the ACER started in July 1946. *It is', 
wrote Cunningham, a great satisfaction to be able to report that the 
problem of financial support appears id be solved.'*' One by one, 
the three more rclactant States, New South Wales, South Australia, 
and Western Australia agreed by September 1946 to pay their con- 
tribution for the 1946-47 financial year. The Commonwealth 
therefore contributed its halft £57 50, and agreed to continue until 
30 junc-i 948 and then take stock of its position. In 1948 the grant 
was renewed, without difficuity at the same- rate fbr.a. further three 
y^ars to i^ ^i A^ The JiCER, therefore^ in J 946 and for some sub- 
sequent years received. £7 5 oa Jrom government grants, the same 
amount that the Carnegie Corporation had paiieach year in its in- 
itial ten years. The Council, however, was no longer able to benefit 
from the exchange rate on American dollars^ and could not build up 
its reserve fund asJreely as it had in the 1930s. In fact, the reserve 
henceforth dwindled slightly as calls were made on it to meet occa- 
sional excesses of expenditure over income. : . . 

The accompanying table ilUistrates the fluctuations in ACER in- 
come during the war years. The final_ payment of the full Carnegie 
grant was for iHc year 1938- 39. With the payment of a reduced 



Treasury. 5 May 1946. Australian archives, loc. cit.; History of the Australian 
Education Council. AEC records: 

Sixteenth con/crchce. 1946. notes* on cohfcrctice (Victoria) and resolutions, p. 7. 
PiT'^^A"'^."f.£^".CAti_9n Conrerencc records; K.S, Cunningham to T X. Holjvv.jy. 
Victorian Minister for Education. 18 April 1945; Secretary. Victorian Educa- 
tion [)cpartment to Director. ACER. 6 February 1946: J. Larcombe. Queens- 
land Minister for Public Ijist ruction-lb K.S^ Cunhihgham. 1 7 January i 946 arid 
20 February 1946; R. Cbsgrbve. Tasrriarii-*ri Pr<rmicr arid Miriistcr for Educa- 
tion. Jf> tb^. .P^^s'^^'^ti. A C^^ C^_U>^><^r ^944 and tr) K.S. Cunningham. 7 
December 1945. ACER archives, series 2. voj.i 14. 

Australian Cimncll for Educational Research. Si.Kteenth Annual Report 
ig4f - ip46\ Melbourne: 1946. p:i 1: 

R.J. Hcfffon; NSW Minister for Educatiiin to K.S; Cunningham, ly May 
1946: R.J. Rudall. SA Miriister of Educatir)n tr> K.S. Cuririirigharii, 6 Jurie 
iSL4?J_ .^11''^ J'T-.'r9"^i"_» ^A_M»n|st^r j^or Education to K Cunningham. 27 
September 1946. ACER archives, series 2. yol.i 14. 

HJ. Goodes to Secretary Prime Minister'i: Depart nicnt. 1:1. September 1946:. 

Mills to Secretary. Prime Miiiister's Dcpartmerit. i^JDcccrtiber 1946 arid 
1^6 March 1948; riiemo. Prime Minister's Depart riient. Estimate.s 1^47-48. 
Australian Council for Educational Research — Grant. 5 June 1947. Australian 
archives, loc, cit. 
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gram from the Corporation for the next three years, the ACER's in- 
come declined noticeably but riot seriously through to 1941-42. 
The Coiiricil iri those three years was still able to make savings oi 
about £6bbb per aririum. In the year 1942-43, when all Carnegit 
grarits ceased, there was a dramatic change: Income dropped fron: 
£11 841 to £4261, and the balance of income and cxpenditun 
ehariged by £7726 producing a deficit of £1781: ThLs was tfi< 
l()west point in the ACER's finances: Thereafter income rose a littl< 
Unsteadily and the deficit ceased to be serious. Finally, for th< 
1946-47 financial year when the Commonwealth and all State; 
provided their contributions in tiill, the ACER's income was onc< 
more back at :s()mcthing like its pre-war level. 

Three changes, however, had taken place. First, expenditure hac 
mounted c(xrLsidcrably from £5427 in 1939-40 to £1 3 983 ir 
J 946- 47: in consequence there was a continual difficulty hence- 
forth in balancing the Councils budget. Secondly, the govcrnmcni 
grants, though equal to the nominal amount of the Carnegie grant 
were well short of the actual amount received by the ACER. Frbir 
time to time these grants were renegotiated and moved steadily up- 
ward but there was no margin (or savings as there had beeri iri th< 
1930s. Income fr()m tfic interest on investments therefore rcriiairiec 
fairly constant at_ between £2000 and £5000. Thirdly, iricom< 
from the sale of tests and publicatibris iricreased rapidly. Ir 
1938- 39 it was £503, by 1946-47 it had iricreased six-fold tc 
£ 3 2 2 5 and was the secb rid 1 a rges t item of i ricb m e . Te ri y ea rs lat c i 
in 195 5- ^6 it was £33 862, three tiriies the am<)unt of the thet 
goverrimerit grarits. 
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ACER Income 1938-39 to 1946-47 



Year 




income 


Subsidies 


interest 


Saies 


Balance 








- £ 




£ 
















1938- 


39 


12 743 


9 824-* 


2 155 


503 


+ 7 316 


1959- 


40 


10 795 


7 953^ 


2 092 


540 


+ 5 797 


1940- 


41 


1 1 443 


7 696^ 


2478 


712 


+ 5 903 


1941- 


42 


1 1 84 1 


7 723' 


2 702 


711 


+ 5 945 


1942- 


43 


4 62 i 




2 743 


. 833 


-I 781 


1943- 


44 


8 954 




2 755 


I 1 78 


+ 770 


1944- 


45 


9924 


5 130^^ 


2 610 


I 767 


-1 46 


1945- 


46 


9 247 


4 530' 


2 499 


2 153 


-693 


1946- 


47 


13 287 


7 500' 


2 498 


3 225 


-696 



J^Carncor Ctimmonwcajth and Ta.smania 

Cafncof and Western Australia Commonwcaith and four States 

^ Com mori wealth * Commonwealth arid all States 
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The immediate post-war years were ah important period for the 
ACER. They marked a switch away from war work back to the 
schools which, though hot totally neglected durir^ the war years, 
had certainly hot beeh at the centre of the ACER's interest. In par- 
ticular, they saw the begihhihg of serious work on ah impbrtaht cur- 
riculum survey that had lain lately dormant sihce it had beeh first 
requested in 1942; ahd they withcssed the cstablishmeht of the test 
division as evidence of the rapidly growing impbrtahce of the Cbuh- 
cil's test activities. 

The ACER was iri a very changed situation. It was hb longer a 
small, experimental, ihdcpchdchtly financed establishment. It had 
become dcpchdcht brl gdvcrnmcht finance, it had started to caity but 
research and services cdmmissibncd ihdividiially br jointly by 
govcrnmcrits, it was rapidly increasing ir size to cbpc with its hew 
rcsporisibilitics, and, as each of the governmcrits set up its own 
research and service units, it had to adjust its activities and its 
policies to meet the ncvst position. In particular, it had to workout 
its relationship to the recently established Gomraoawcalth Office of 
Education: Fortunately, this task was not a difficult one: 

Relationsfaips witfi t&e CommonwealtB OfSce of Education 

Until 1945 when the Commoawealtfi Office of Education was es- 
tablished, the ACER had remained the only educational institution 
with an Atistralia-widc concern. It Had encouraged and supported 
researchers in all the States, it had undertaken research on a_ national 
scale, and it had become the Australian centre of reference for over- 
seas contacts and enquiries. The Commohwealth Office was ih- 
tehded to be a cehtre for the cp-ordihatibh of most of the federal 
gbverhmeht's ihtercsts ih educatibh. It was ihitially very much cbh- 
ccmcd with the rehabilitatibh bf ex-service men and wbmeh whb 
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were undertaking university education, witfi relations with overseas 
Bodies such as Unesco, and with research and surveys on Australia- 
wide topics. J _ _ : _ . : _ 
:: During: its first year tRc Director of tRc Gommon wealth Office, 
R.C_.: Mills, met with Cunnin^am and the ACER's prcsidcnti 
Mcdlcyi to discuss their mutual responsibilities. Cunnir^am had 
prepared a long list of matters to be discussed on overseas contacts, 
relations with Australian state education departments, subsidies for 
and sponsorship of research, publicatibh policies, construction and 
distributibh of tcsvs, and cncburagcrheht of public^ interest in educa- 
tion. Cuhhinghaih wondered whether the ACER' s cbnstitutibh 
should be altered tb make the Director bf the Cbmmbhwealth Office 
a member. This was nbt done, but a representative of the Office was 
henceforth invited tb attend the ACER's annual meetings as an bb- 
scrver. Several other meetings were held between the two Directors; 
Mills would visit Cunhihgham at home or in his office w^rn he was 
in Melbourne, and Cuhhihgham wbiild drop in at the C; impn- 
wealth Office headquarters in Sydney when visiting that city. Mills 
and Cuhhinjgham had fbrmcd a friendship oh the troopship return- 
ing from World War I and it stood the two organizations in good 
stead 30 years later. It was no disadvantage, also, that J.J. Pratt, dhc 
of the Office's senior members, had spent two years as a research 
assistant at the ACER and was the brother-in-law of W.C. Radford, 
the Assistant Director. Through constant contact and disci ssion 
between the main parties throu^out the early years of the Office s 
existence, relationships between the two institutions were organized 

smoothly and amicably. 

-ITie Commonwealth Office became responsible for all formal in- 
ter rgovernmental overseas contacts in education, including ihc new 
md important educational o^anization, Une co. The ACER re- 
tained its links with many overseas organizations and sent a repre- . 
ientative to the_ Australian Uncscb education committee. The Com- 
tnonv/calth Office as^Jumcd responsibility for some interstate surveys 
such as the prbjcct to secure uniformity in cducatibnal statistics, but 
it used the ACER's experience and expertise in that and other mat- 
ters. The ACERs mcmbrahdum bf 1940, for example, Cbmmchts 
md Suggestions bn Educational Statistics in Australia, was revised 
oy Keats and he was invited by the Cbmmbhwealth Office in 1947 
:b present it at ah ihtcrstatc cdhfcrehcc. The ACER and the Com- 
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mbhwealth OftKc. consulted annually on their existing and proposed 
research plarcS, and tried to ensure that there would be a minimum of 
overlap while each brgaiiizatidh was fulfilling the furictibris for 
\vhich it had been established. : : : 

It was a vital relationship f()r •^Se ACER. As federal government 
interest in education grew, it was jrnportant that the ACER should 
He well regarded by federai officiais, and should be seen tf) be 
deveioping a significant; role in Australian education that was aot 
being adequately performed by any other b<)dy. The Gommon- 
wcalth Office had the responsibility for making an annual recom- 
mendation to the federal govcrnracnL on Funding for the ACER. 
Because of the sensible working relationships e.stablished between 
them, it does not iippear to have had much difficulty each year in 
jcistifymg the continuance of the grant. W,H. Shepardson of the 
Carnegie G(3rporation, in a letter to Cunningham, when requesting 
the ACER to administer the funds the Corporation had granted to 
the GomnKmwealth Office's proposal on the adjustment of youth, 
aptly characterized the understanding that had been developed be- 
tween: the federal agency and the autonomous, though financially 
semi -dependent, research council: 

The excellent relations bctvvcch Mills iirid you personally, plus the 
happy situation which exists between your. Council an<i the Office of 
Education, insure a simple, natural, and effective collaboration.' 

The State Institutes of Educational Research 

At the back of every annual report from the first which appeared iri 
193 I through to the present time, there has been a short section 
recording thi* officers and activities of each of the State Instituted of 
Educational Research. It was evidence of an unfalfllled expectation 
that the Institutes would be a network of research organizations 
throughout Aiistralia interacting vigorously with the ACER head- 

^ R;G: MiJls to K:S; Cuhhinghanl 20 Septt-mher 1945; :Mem<ir.mdum ihy K.S. 
Ciihnin^lianj. 26 Sfptt-mbcr 1945; K.S. Ciihriih^liarri to R.C. Mills. 22 Novem- 
ber r945; R-C ^^iil'* to K-S. Ciinningliam, m ^94^_^i^^ J^ Ap^^^A947\ 
k.S. Ciiniiingham to_ R.C. Mii!s. 22 August t947, ACER archives, series 6, 
vot; in: VV:H: Slicp^irdstih t() K.S. Cantiiiigh^im, 7 April J948, ACER archives, 
series 42. vol. 112. The riaturr :triU tohcoi' the rciatii)riships ilesccibed in these 
pa^es were confirnifil by an interview with W.J Weeden who was Mills's Assis- 
tant Director from 1946, and succeeded him a* Director in 1953. 
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quartCTS in Melbourne. There was always one and no more, in the 
capiGil city of each State except in the case ot New South Wales; In 
addition to thc orip^nal Institute in Sydney, another was forraed in 
1940 in Newcastle^ It was a short-lii^^ war casualty: In i960 the 
klc^ a Newcastle Branch- was successfully revived: The branch 
v^ '-' aBJished in 1966 and has_ remained J n being to the present: 
iVr a^^'Hcl ess, the rather tenuous connection that had. bccn_estabr 
V:^icd iaeducators' minds between the Institutes and the A6ER_was 
exemplified by the enquiry Som one of the founders^ the Director of 
Education for the Newcastle area, as to whether or not the N^w 
South Wales Institute. :w_as *in any way connected with the Gouncil 
of Educational Research*!^ In 197 5 the Tasmanian Institute ceased 
to exist, and the South Australian temporarily suspended its meet- 
ings in 1972 until it was reactivated at the end of 1977. 

The Institutes probably reached their peak in the I95bs. By that 
time, there was a rcasbhable number of trained and enthusiastic 
educational research workers to organize ihtcrestihg discussidh pro- 
grams and some research through the Institutes. Other organ izatioris 
such as the Australian College of Education arid the Australian As- 
sociation for Research iri Ediicatibri had riot yet beeri formed, arid 
the Institutes for a while were iri the posit ibri of being the brily 
^^nizatioris desigried for prbfcssidrial ediicatbrs iri teres ted iri 
educational research and development. At that time their represeri- 
cativcs, one from each State Institute, had a majority of the places on 
£c £o«^)ciL They were sccti as an ACER presence in each xapitai 
:ity and provided iiospitality Jbr thc ACER*s overseas visitors. 
They had Becrt a uscFuL source of advice on the grants for research 
£at:the Council had made to many individuals as a regular practice 
intil:i947 when the grants Began to dwindle and then vanish com- 
pletely during the next five years. : _ 

Selected members helped ta referee jthc ACER*s numerous 
publications in its Educational Research Series: in the I93bs and 
C940S. All of them encouraged young researchers to report their 
ivork arid listened paticritly to t^"*^ bapers at their regular meetirigs. 
x>me, iri particular Westcrri • < and Tasmariia, cricburaged 
licir yburig members to wri: • submit their mariuscripts for 



W.A. Gclfius to R.W. Stanhope, May 1960. ACER archives, scries 20, vol. 185. 
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publication in the Educational Research Series. Fowler and Parke 
from those two States took immense pains to get their authors 
write weir.* 

The Institutes had also carried out some valuable projects a 
educational pressure groups. The New South Wales Institute, fo 
example, resolved in 1941: 

The Institute should undertake to influence public opinion on cduca 
tion by means of 

(a) radio discitssions and broadcasts, 

(b) lectures, 

(c) preparation and distributibh of brbchiircs and articles on educa 
tibnai topics:^ 

In 1942, it put together and published a useful report on the struc 
ture of secondary education, brgariizcd several radio talks, ari( 
throughout the war years was a vigdrdtis fdrurn fdr the discussion 0 
educational issues. Queensland drew up a repdft in 1946 and Idb 
bicd successfully fdr the cstablishnsent of a research and guidanc 
branch in the cducatidri dcpaftment. 

The Council had sought advice frotn them on its major rescard 
programs and they had been extensive and indispensable-participant 
in the large exercises such as the standardization, projects and th 
curriculuni survey: They had also andeitaken some research but ha< 
never made it a major activity: Gonningham wrote in 1939: 

Our hope has always been that the institutes will have an aaivt pro 
gramme of their own. This has been achieved in practically all States 
. . so far as meetings and discussions are cchcerhcd. There has rib 
bccrv much, howvcr, in the way of actual investigation spon 
sored by the Institutes. 

He listed a report dn the tcaching df history and one on occupationa 
oppdrtunities done by the Victorian institute, jsl survey ^f i& 
telligejice, school libraries, - and the peaching of -arithmetic ii 
Tasmania, and an investigation of the cdocational effect of 'mavinj 
picture shows*, and an inquiry into delinquency in Westeri 

* H.T. Parker to K.S. Cunninghami 12 November 1937, ACER archives, seric 
28, vol.58; 

^ NSWiER, Minutes of the Ceneral Meeting, 17 October 1941 • 
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Australia. ' The New Soatli Wrt':>: Institute appbiiued a research of- 
ficer in J 94 1 and for srv^^ ^rars j-qgular reports were made of thr 
pit)gfcs!^ ir mcimEtrs' researJ: Queensland, too, had a research 
committee in 1953 - 54 7;Hich or^nized a survey of extra-cUiticu- 
lar actup&c^ in -^condary xjiools; it was followed in 195 5~ 5^ by 
m interest K i X)>^^i^Tieatal study of different methods of using 
school Broauwisi v 7 hc research, however, of even the most aaivc 
Inst imtes tended to be infrequent, and at no stage did they give the 
appearance of Becoming important centres of research in Australia. 

Post-war Staff 

In the three years following the war, there were a number of signifi^ 
cam new appointment^ to the staff of individuals who were to mdce 
conjftderable cohtributibhs to the future development of the A6ER: 
In th<*sc years, W.C. Radford, S.S. Dunfl, J.A: Keats, and D. Spear- 
ritt were appointed to the permanent staff, and Baphne_M. Wad- 
dington flnd S. A. Rayner were secondments: Some of them overlap- 
ped v/itiK G.D. and Diana M. Bradshaw whaboaL left in October 
1946. Radford was Assistant Directorfrom 1946 to 1954 and then 
Director till 1976; Dunn was head of Jhc test division from 1947 
to 1964 and Assistant Director from 19 5 9 to 1966; Keats was the 
principal statistician froffl-^946 to 5 and a member of the 
Cbunci! from 197 1 to 1975^; Spearritt, appointed in 1948 re- 
mained till i960 and subsequently served on thc_ Council from 
1965 to the present time; Daphne Waddington (Keats) seconded 
from the New Soot t Wales Dcpa^ment of Education for 1947 -48 
ktcr became the first woman member of the Council from 1977 to 
the present time; Rayner seconded from the Queensland Dcpar 
ment of Education for: 1947 - 48 has been a member of the Council 
since- 1956 and Presidcjit from 1973 to 1979; George Bradshaw 
was a member of the ACER staff from 1940 to 1 946 and a mcmbrr 
of the Council from: 1967 to 197 5; and Diana Bradshaw sea>nded 
Eom thc New South Wales Department of Education for 1944.^0 
1946 returned to the staff in 196 1 and, again, from 1963 part-time 
and 1968 full-time to the present. l:i :z _ _ 

It was the beginning of a second generation of continuity in the 

' K.S. Cunningham to H.M. Lushey. 27 March 1939. ACER archives, scries 28, 
vol.58. 
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service of the ACER. The first generation of Tate, Lovcli, M.ic 
and Gole >eas running out. Loveii alone rcni'^Jriecl, and was to c 
tinucontfie Gouncil till 195 1. Cunningham was to remain until 
retirement in 19-54 and Icavc a snlid impress on the new gencrati< 
HisJbrmer studcnt^ &fc McRiie, also provided an important iii 
McRae had Been associated. with the ACJER since its beginning 
did not become a memhcr of the Coancil until in 1940, on Mack 
retirement, he succeeded him as Professor of Education, head of 
Sydney Teachers College, and co-opted member of the Counc 
McRac was to remain a Council member for the next 24 years, as 
executive member from 1943 to 1960. and president for 
^ 959" 60 year. It was thc longest period of service so far rccon 
of any Council mtmbcr.: ln_ 1954 another former member of_ 
staff joined the Council. W, Wood: who, in 1952, had Been the s 
orid teacher seconded to the ACER, was a member of the Coui 
from 1954 to 1977, initially representing the Queensland Instit 
of Educational Research, and subsequently becoming a vicc-prc 
dent. 

Growth of Library Work 

in. 1945 the first full-time, professional iibrafiari, Fanny M. Am 
was-appoinced: For the previous 15 years the library had been i 
in spare moments by the secretarial and research staff. Though t 
McColvin inquiry, in 1947 reported favourably on it as an exam] 
of a specialist library, it was very sm.ilU inadequately catalogued, a 
poorly housed. Fanny Amor hac rts degree, a diploma of.educ 
tion, and some training in the libuiry school established in Sydn 
under the auspices of_the institute of librarians. She was succeed 
three years later by Catherine F. Dwycr; with a similar acaden 
background and training, who held the position of iibrari 
1948-54 and 1956- 58. Throughout that period, the work 
cataloguing was seriously undertaken and holdings were considc 
ably expanded. The two principal functions of the library ai 
librarian were the lending of books and journals and the answeri 
of enquiries. The librarian and subsequently the library staff, whi 
began to expand in the mid-1950s, were processors of books ai 
periodicals and, at the same time, information officers. 

One of the principal services offered by the ACER had alwa 
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been that of providing answers to enqairies_on ediacationa]_ matters 
afid, in particular, providing inforniation about research relevant to 
the subject of enquiry. From 194^ on, this Began to be a function in 
which the librarian had an important.share, and led to the (^evelbp- 
ment of various schemes for the storage and retrieving of informa- 
tiph. A Usi of Theses in i^iiraiion and Bfucational Psycholog)/ Held at 
Australian Universitifs covering the period. 1919 19,50 was pre- 
pared and circulated in 195 2, and a list of periodicals in c4ucdtion» 
Psychoiogy mid Rrtited Subjects in Melhourne Uhrartes appeared two 

years later. 11 ziz^ _ : 

In 1956 the librarian proposed a more substantial reference tool, a 
quarterly Amtrdian Eiucatioh Index and in 1957 the work was 
started: - Frances. McPfierson (Amor) returned part-time and cdU 
laixwated witfi extfierine Gigantc (Dwyer) on the project. The first 
issue- was a specimen volume sent free to libraries and interested 
educators tfirou^out Australia, and comment was invited on it:„ 
Hierewas sufficient encouragement for the prdjcct to continue, in 
its early years entries were compiled by many jibrarians in each 
State; in i960 there v^^ere as many as 14 collaborators. But by the 
early J 970s the Australian Education Index had become entirelyian 
ACER: project. It was initially modelled oa Wikon*s^«f^/w^ Jw- 
dex published in New York, arid uscdiibrary of Gongrcss subject 
hcadinp,s. the range gradually expandcA to take in books, 
monry^raphs, jourrials, research reports^ conference papers, theses^ 
newspaper articles, b(X)k reviews, legislation, and parliamentary de- 
bates, published iri Australia^ and overseas books and articles by 
Australiaris or bri Australian education. In 1^7.9, through the in- 
terest of the librarian, MargarciLFindlay, ERIC descriptors replaced 
Library of Cdrigrcss subject headings, and a new format made the 
Australian Edumtion Index suitable Tor computer search. 

Establishment of the Test Division 

The y' ars=i945 to 1947 were the period i' htch the test sert^iccs 
of the ACER were made into a test divisib'^ .rate from thcrcst of 
its activities, prom the begiririirig the dc> .tst^-'t and distribution 
oftcsts had been an important part bf the ^Ek . *ork. By the end 
of the 193CS it had started to bccbmc a regular activity 'indeed*, 
the Director wrote in 1939, ^thc meeting of orders for :csts had 
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become one of the major operations oF tfie Goancil.'^ itLwas an ore 
for 60000 Otis intelligence tests from tfic i^ew South Wa! 
department of Education in_:i937, and:s Tunher commission frc 
he same department in 1 93 8 to the ACER to construct a group s 
ccUigehce test for use with ilie_sixth class at the primary final 
amiriacioh, that launched the ACER on a career as a large-scale 
plirr of tests.' In 1938 the ACER, which had previously di 
tributed its tests at a fihahcial loss through Melbourne Universi 
Press, decided to take over the distribution itself and, while kccpij 
the sale price close to the cosv ^^f prcx^uctioh, managed nevcrthclc 
to make a small profit. The New South Wales Department 
Education and Public Service Board became regular anhu 
ciistoniers and the Victorian Education Department, in 1945* joim 
in the yearly demand for selective tests. The ACER*s cdncentrat* 
wartiinc experience in test constructiori arid distribution corifir.-h< 
the grovnng trend. 

in 1944-Gaiininghaffl suggested to the Council iri a mcmorar 
dumihat the side jof the ACER*s work conccined with the cdristru< 
tian and_usejof standardized tests should be partially separated frdi 
the rrst of its activities:. The ACER, he contended, had bccdriic 2 
generally recognized as axcntrc for test ccnstniction that it was ab! 
to find littlcjtime and opportnniry to do^nything else: He regardc 
the test.programs as important, Eutthou^t- that jhey w^xc best coe 
ducted by a separate staff that could be added to as needed withoi 
impinging on the rest of the AEER's work, ileiiinhct suggested, i 
a natural corollary to separation, that the cost of the test ^vision 
expansion mi^t well be met by increased test s3es, the long^nrng 
implicatibn_being that the testdivision should become self-support 
ing. The Council agreed to Cunningham's suggestion. By 1945^ ; 
wxs able to rearrange accommodation so as to provide a separate are 

^ Australian Council for Educational Research. Nhtih Atmual Report iplS- igy^ 
Melbourne; 1939, p JT- 

' New South Wales Department of Education: Sttircs Srahch order ho.776, i< 
September 1937: B.C. Harkness to K S. Cuhhirigharh, i June I938 and lojun 
'93^; K S • C un h i n^ha m to B.C. Hark ncss . 6 September 1 9 3 8 . AC ER archi ves 
'•f^''if_s 9^y9J'J^i_J_hc Qi^^^ largely from the interest in more efficien 

testing and placement that H.S. Wyndham; then a fescarch officer, had bcci 
stimulating in the New South Wales Department of Educatibrv. and were pan o 
the program abolishing the primary final examination in 1938. 
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for the test activities, and to organize a separate accbuhtirig system 
for them. _ _ : i _ . ^ 

At the beginning of 1947 S.S. Dunn, who early in the war had 
been seconded fronLthe South Au^vtralian Education Department, 
returned tc^the^ new position of officer in charge of the test division;. 
Dunn had been Brought up in a country area of &)uth Australia: He 
left hi^ school during the depression of the 19305 to get s variety 
of anslallei joBs, and eventually joined the cducatidn dcpanmcm as 
a junior xcacher. He started a uni versity course and was seconded to 
the AGER In 1941. He stayed for three years, took part m the 
^ERs wartime testing activities, and continued ^ith his iiniver- 
sity studies. Cunningham arid Dunn had a strong regard For each 
other which was reinforced whcri Dunn was appointed to a perma- 
nent post at the ACER iri 1947. He became Assistant Direct/3r in 
1959. Dunn was an ebullient character with considerable drive, 
energy, and entreprericurial skill. - Under film the test division 
prospered. In his first year, sales increased from. 600 000 tc 
800 000 copies, prices were raisci a quarterly bulletin ACER 
Test Ntws was issued, and steps wxre taken to mcrease the range and 
number of tests from both AastrSian and overseas sources. It was 
intended that the test division, should expand with the demand for 
its services; Dunn ensured that tfie demand v^as forthcbmirig. 

A sigriificant move was ticen in October 1947 by the riew test 
division iri cailirig togethcr^he first Test Users Corfererice^ It was 
atterided by 20 peoplei from state education departmerits, guidance 
and criipldymcrit services, the Commonwealth Office of Education, 
Arriiy Psychology Service, the Institute of lndustrial Mariagcment, 
ari iridcpendent school, and the ACER, m cbrifcrcriGe_mcmbcrs 
made their needs and preferences known, stated their probable future 
requirements, and .pointed out that some of the availd^lc tests 
already needed renorming. Studies into the validity cf tests, rnore 
training for t': :!icrs in the iise of tests, and the staridardization of in^ 
structions for the administration of tests were other suggestions that 
arose and were agreed on. ^ :ziziiij_^_ 
The xonfct ence was. the basis for the preparation of a paper on the 
future development of the test divisibri. The existing staff, it was 

«Conrcrcncx of Test Users, ?0- 3 1 Oaobcr i947^ -mmary report. ACER 
archives, series 49^ vol.i 58. 
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clear, could not meet the proBaBlc demand ior the constructibri 
new tests and thc rcnorming of old ones,_and also maintain existi 
commitments. The basic principles behind the proposals for futii 
development were that the selling of tests shodd not ovcrshadc 
but rather contribute to research aimed at the improvement oftesi 
that a discount on the price of tests should be given: to fedejal ai 
^^^^ goverrimerits because of the general grant made by themjco tl 
ACER, and that prices should be kept low to schools to encomraj 
^^^^ ^° • Any rapid expansion would need a solid capit 

?^^':':^°z^_°P^ ^^^^ initial cbristruction expenses which would I 
rccQapcd_by subsequent sales, but a careful accounting system woui 
Be needed- to -help estimate the prbpbrtiori df the Councirs incon 
that would have to be invested. The memo rashly prophesied: 
It seems quite imprDbablc that proceeds from salc^ however muc 
they expand, eould be large enough not only io meet overhead cos 
bot to cover the cost of the necessary research as well. 

The raemo proposed that, initially, a sum of approximately one fiFt 
oi the Gouncirs iiicome should be allbciited each year to the tc! 
division jo_CQvcr the cost of its research, that the test division shoul 
pay proportitjnally^ for the commbri Cburicil facilities that it usee 
that £5000 crcditJbcjnade available as a devclbphierit grant and th 
test-division would pay-interest on the amount it withdrew, that th 
staff should be expanded without dday, and that the test divisio; 
should or^ganize its activities and costing procedures tb ensure that i 
did_jiot_run at a loss.' 

The Council accepted the proposals Jind the test divisibn ifbrmall' 
began its semi -autonomous career. Duringthc next five years its in 
come from sales and services rose From £261 j to £14 571, arid h 
the 1956-5 I financial year the division showed a profit: for the firi 
time. In that period the division was in a doubly precarious pbsi- 
tioh. The inflationary condjrion of the Australian economy causcc 
expenses to escalate v^hilc the ACER was trying to hold its price! 
dbwri to stimulate more custom for its tests. ITicn^ too^ theidivisior 
was very rfrpchderit on one group of customers. Half its salcs in- 
come came from New South Wales users, and just over one-third 

' Pf^P^^'^ls ror.cievejopment oF test division, November 1947, ACER archives, 
series 49, item 1 58. 
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from the New South Wales Department of Education. A sli^t 
chanigc in policy an that State could have a drastic effect oh the 
prosperity of the division; It managed to maintain and increase its 
profit in the first hif of the i^yos, only to become a victim of the 
country's general monetary inflation and a decrease in demand from 
Sfcw South Wales in the second half. By the early 19605, largely 
because of its involvement in an extensive arid cbritinuing program 
of basic skills testing in New South Wales, it had again begun to 
show a handsome profit. 1 1 zi 

_ In its first five ycars^ it constructed arid standardized junior and 
intermediate verbal and non-verbal iritcUigence tcsts,_endeavoured 
to establish the degree of equivalcricc between thcra aid the Stjs In- 
termediate tests, and prepared a riuriiber of special tests of general 
ability for the New South Wales PuWic Service Ajard and the Vic- 
torian Education Departmcrit. It prepared norms and a manual fpr 
achievement tests iri reading, English usage^jpelling, and arithmetic 
that had been cbristructcd for thc curriculum survey recently com- 
pleted, j)rbduced a rriariual for the. French test recently constructed 
with ACER help by S.W. Cohen^^nd published a Civic Vocabulary 
Test for which S. A. Rayner had been responsible. Many of the tests 
prepared duririg the war had inadequate norms. When national ser- 
vice was re-established, the ACER was able to take the bpporturiity 
iri 1952-55 to riorm a nombrr of tests it had available for adults, 
agairist which others codialso be normcd, on 1 8 -year-old tr^ rices 
iri various locations in Victoria, By_the mid- 19 5 bs^ the ACER's 
test ribfms were up to^ate; With the help of bther agericics, it also 
prepared and conducted trial tests of a number bf aptitude tests in 
mechanical reasoning and in reading rcadiriess fbr which there was. 
In that post-war- period, a developing interest ambrig Australian 
educators: It adapted For Australian users about 2 b bvcrseas tests of 
various kinds, and it built up and catalbgued the major test library in 
Australia of about 1400 different tests. z_l zi^ 

in 19 5 1 a second Conference bf Test Users was organiwrd at 
which advice was -eccived bn the prcscritatibri of test -resiSts, the 
need For more practice items with tests, time-limits,_ methods of 
scoring, and the effects bf cbaching. Prioriries for future test con- 
striiction were also suggested: a lower pr- -/ level group in- 
telligence test, a secondary le -1 nnn- . r. clligence test, and 
readiness tests in readirig arid : n were the most sought after by 
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the cxirrcnt users. . . 

i^^V^.^ ^i^O: received from P.M. Lord of the Educational 
Testing Service (ETS) in the USA, who spent about two months at 
^^^^^^ ^^h:^^ 1952 and gave the test divisibh the benefit of his 
experience in test theory and cdnstructiori. Lord was accompanied 
fcr pan of the tinie by H: Chauncey, President of the ETS, who let 
Cunnin^am and Dona Jciioi^ that they had found that selling test- 
ing programs was a bettcr-^commcrciai venture and perhaps a better 
professional approach than jsclling^ tests separately J* The effort to 
follbw that advice, which accorded :with the views they had already 
formed, was to lead to an important and lucrative innovation in 
educational t_esting with tfie^development of the New South Wales 
Basic Skills Testing Program. But it was to be another ten years 
before it was put into practice. _ 

A memorandum in 1953 summed up the work of the test divi- 
sion at that time and, in fact, for the whole of its first 1 5 years. 

^Apr*^^^"^ ^" field, the ACER constructs new tests (cither for 
general or for the special use cif soitie department or organization), 
works on old tests to improvL' them, imports overseas :^ ts, jjublishcs 
tests .-^Hcr Australia:! workers, controls thc issue of panicdar tests 
gives ah extensive advisory service to test 
users, gives assistance to research wdfkcTS-ahd test makers, provides 
the principal Australian workers in the field with an up-to-date ihfor- 
niatidri service about new tests and other developments in Australia 
and overseas:*^ 

Research on Test Theory 

The finest example of research on test theory in the early post-war 
years was that done by J. A, Keats, the statistician at the ACER, who 
published a srna!^ monograph, A Statistical Theory T^st 
Scores in October 1951. Keats organized the data from the cur- 
riculum survey and the standardization of several intelligence tests 

'^Conference ofTest Users: August 1951, ACER archives, serie.s ^4, item 

Report f)f the officciML charge otte.st division, July 1952, ACER archive.;, ierics 
54, item 333. 

^y'^^P^^^."^ "^^^^ ^?£^_s^''viccs to cducauon departments m test 

construction and distribution, June 1953. ACER archives, series 49; item i 58. 
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and was interested in studying the distribution of the .scores on the 
various tests: His aim was to produce x mathematical model for a 
distribution x>f true scores: Existing jnodeJs:^ hr argued, were qucs^ 
tiojiable, and^ome of the common statistical j'^^cerivv rs that were 
used in connection with: tfiem, in constracti:ig ur;d ju^ndarcu/ing 
tests, were probably invalid. : He pointed out tl ^L . n-ti >ui ' 
commonly used as the model for the distribu*:ioi. ' ccc'^. vii 
an adequate representation when there was G*!^'it.'in.'^ v:o:t',- 
between the items of the test. Current methods of cuiru act? v ^ 
tcUigcncc and some other rests, however, were designcv* niciru:;. 
the cprrelatibh between items. In the standardizing of ;i rt^': i . M, 
the type of frequency distribution which Keats found co he vos^ 
cbmmbri was described by him as the beta function. It -v- a 
mbdificd bihbrhial distributibn, a model whose properties He pro- 
ceeded tb explbre in his mbnbgraph arid apply tb the distribu'ribri bf 
scbres iri several ACER tcits. 

Keats subscqueritly wbrkcd with Lord while prbceedirig tb a dc*;- 
tbrate at Priricetbri University; arid he arid Lord further pursued this 
problem bf cstimatirig true mcasurerrierits (rbiti fallible rheasurcmcrits 
in a scries bf papers duririg the early 19605. Keats's 195 1 
mbribgraph was brie bf the rhbst thoughtful pieces bf work produced 
at the ACER. It did riot make a great stir arid had little immediate 
fdl!dw-up; ^'Ct, although it had a limited distribution, it was recdg- 
riizcd by fellow psychdmctriciaris as a cdritributidri' df ridtc, arid it 
was dnc df the few ventures by the ACER staff intd thcdretical 
research. 

Curriculum Survey 

The ACER tried with reasbriable effe' .'yeness to keep in touch with 
the directbrs bf educatiori iri each bf t*.e States and from time: to tirnc 
was iri cbrrimuriicatibri with the cbmbiried directbrs at their biennial 
cdrifcrericc. Mbst directbrs iridividually had matters on which LHcir 
dcpartmcrits cdrisultcd or requested irifbrmatibri from the ACER; 
but it was unusual fdr the grbup bf directbrs tb make a cbmbiried re- 
quest. 

At their 1942 cdnfcrcncc, the dircctdrs resblvcd 

thai the ACER he asked 10 enquire imo and report on the relative ex- 
tent and difficulty of curricula arid examinations in each of the 
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Australian States in respect to children aged i i -f , 12 + , i 3 + , an< 

This was the beginning of what came to be known as the curriculun 
survey. To some extent it w-as a repetition and cxtcnsjon of th 
work done in the early i^fos on the Australia-wide scmdardizatioi 
of arithmetic and rowing tests^ and it was the forerunner of a seric 
of Queensland scudiei. and of the subsequent national survey o 
literacy and numeracy in the 1970s. : j : : j : :_ 

-During ihe rcraaming three years of World War II, little worl 
was done on the project:. A serious beginning was made in 1945 
interim reports v:re made in 1948 and 1949, and a final report wa 
eventually presented to the directors jh 1950. A summary of th 
project and Its resultSL:was made by Radford and was pmblished i] 
1 9 5 1 under the title, English and Arithmetic for the Austratiarj Child. 
A series of nine pamphlets followed in 19 52 dealing with aspects b 
primary education that appeared from the survey to need discussioi 
throughout the teaching profession. 

Preliminary to the survey, it was necessary to define its aim 
carefully,: to devise a battery of ap>propriatc tests, and to select th 
children in the sample to be tested. The directors conference ii 
March 1946 agreed to restrict the survey to a study of arithnieti 
and English, to the testing of children aged lo.o to t2.11 yearSvaro 
to seek answers to two questibris: whether children xit the same ag 
do the sarrie work in the schools of the various States, ani whethe 
children of the same age and abiiity reach the ^amje ievfk of attain 
meht. The ACER added one further question: whether children ii 
the sarrie school grades in each State had jche same levels of attain 
merit. Throughout 1 946 much of the effort of the AGER staff wa 
put into drawing up an. appropriate nationwide sample, com 
rilunicating with the. selected schools and developing the tests. 
Eventuaily there were 34 238 children tested in 587 schools. Fif 
teen tests werejdevised: an arithmetic test in six parts similar to th 
tests -sta iijrdized in 193 U seven in aspects of English— two ii 
reading and one each in spelling; word usage, sentence cbristructibr 
vocabulary, and composition^^^ne in handwriting, arid brie 0 
general intelligence. 

Minutes of fourteenth conference. .042. Directors of Educa:ion Confcrcric 
records. 
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The tests were admiriistcrcd bh 15-27 October 1946. The 
teachers marked the test papers arid scrit to the ACER a random 
sample of papers for chccldrig tdgcthcr with the result sheets. Many 
members of the Institutes were also considerably irivdlved iri the 
marking. The tests with norms became available for sale and dis- 
tribution by the end of 1946, but the manuals did riot becbrrie 
a\^ilablc till 1950. They sold widely thrbughbut the 1950$ whcri 
tficy were an imponant segment of the test divisibri*s wares, arid 
some. have continued in demand up to the present time, riibrc th'^n 
30 yrars after 5ieirx>riginal construction: 

Afier tfie tests werc^dministcrrdand results coilectcd, question- 
naires were sent to -j So-schools seeking-information about methods 
of teacfiing and time allotments for. the various subjects. The 
response was disappointing. There was jnuch complaint about the 
Icngthiness of the questionnaire, and, even after the time limit had 
been extended to i September 1948, only 333 per cent response 
wasobtaincd. 

The arialysis of results^ concentrated on pupils aged ^ * years 
I I months in primary schbblGrades 4, 5, and 6 (New . • : v7aies, 
Victoria, South Australia and Tasmania), and 3, 4, 5, i*^ • ^>.nd, 
and Western Australia), Interim reports were made t - i;^ ctors 
in 1948 arid 1949 arid a final report iri April 1950. : 

To the three basic questioris the answers were uhiformly No! 
English and Anthmetic fir the Australian Child h^^n with the sum- 
mary: 

QuiStion Do children of ages ib, 11, and i 2 in the six States 
of Au.stralia study comparable courses in Eriglish 
and arithmetic? 

Ayjswer No. _ There is great variation in what is expected of 
children of these ages in the various States: 

Qmsiion Is tlicrcL a VeasonableV or *generally agreed upon 
coarse -of study in these subjects for children of 
these ages.^ _ _ 

Ausu/er There is no generally agreed upon* course^ and 
there is so much variation between the courscs^ of 
different States that, if one of them is a *rcasonab]e* 
course, most of the others must be -unreasonable*. 

QueSiion Have children of these ages comparable attainments 
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in these subjects in the various States? 
Atiswer No. There arc striking variatidris ir '""els < 
performance of children in comparak' '^r 
of comparable ages:*** 

In respect of the first question on the comparability Oi courses, 
was found that, in csch^rca under examination, though there wci 
broad similarities ainong-the_various States there were considerab 
differences in theL age_and grade level at which topics were ir 
troduced ani in the. total amount of work to be covered by tl 
papils:"-in the case of spelling there were extraordinary differences 
in the various spelling lists used by the various States there wcj 
5600 different words of which only 700 were common to aU tl 
lists. : _ : : 

On the matter of whether the available courses could be describe 
as reasonable ones,, the survey cast some doubt bri the relcvahct: en 
utility of some of the material in the English and arithmetic cbursci 
It pointed out also that when new syllabuses had been introduced i 
provision had ever been made to conduct evaluative studies on the 
use and impact. _ : : 

The survey report introduced the concept of mastery. What lev 
of effective mastery of basic processes was achieved by_ the pxipi] 
and what level was necessary.^ The tests revealed a consideraB 
range in the results. For example, for one qucsticoi:^ *Wfiat fractic 
of 36 is 9.^' the percentage of 1 1 -year-old pupils getting the corrc 
answer, in the grade in which I'r it type of-5um was Rrstnntroducr 
ranged from Western Australia, the highest with 58 per cer 
stca. 1y down to New South Wales, the lowest with 19 per c.r 
'The eribrmbus amount ot failurel^V represented by this and oth 
tables, it was pointed out, affected performance in later grades, ar 
bred lack of interest and apathy in the pupils. Clearly, too much w 
being attempted too early _wiS_ the kinds of teaching methods cn 
rcntly in use. In designing, curricula, it was suggested, more attei 
tion should be paid ta the inclusion and grade placement of items 
a point where a reasonable level of mastery s^nnng the pupils cou 
be expected: 

Australian Council lor Educational Research. English and Arithmetic far i 
Austrafian Chiicl\ Mcibourne: S951, p. 5- 

*^ ibid:, p: 1 3: 
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In presenting comparisons Between t&c States, ^ach State was 
rated High, average, or low relative to tlie ot&ers, on eacLtcstat each 
of six age levels from lo to 10.5 years upwards By sixL-momfily in^ 
tcrvals to i z 6 to 1 2. 1 1 years. 0n every test there were significant 
differences Bctwccr the States But, with one exception, the 
differences did not uniformly favour any one State. The one excep- 
tion was Queensland, /fhc report stated: 

llic clearest overall finding is the superiority of the Qucchslahd 
children in arithmetic, hat the fact that Queensland is dsd the weakest 
State in reading suggests that relatively higher performance in one 
sub;:ct may involve relatively lower standards in others.** 

rhc finding of the pcrfbrmahce of Que-tnslaiid children in the 
irithmctic tests confirmed what had Been recorded in the earlier 
standardization of arithmetic tests By the ACER in 193 i. No clear 
relationship cdiild be found Between pcrfbrmahce and the data 
githcrcd from the teachers' answers to their questibhhaire oh time 
dlottcd to rach subject, the extent of the courses, br the level bf 
lifEcdty of the items. The report, thcrefdrc, fell Back oh the idea 
•^^ -^^ is Ju^ly- probable that there arc traditiohs ih the varibiis 
Jtateswhich affea dbc attitude x>f both teachers and childrch to the 
aiBjects'.*^' The greater iniportance. attached to arithmetic sldll ih 
Queensland over 5ay, South Australia, migjit help la account for the 
lifFcrcnce in performance in ariSmetic between the two States: It 
yas an interesting hypothesis. But one hard to sustain in view of the 
act that Queensland's priiiary schooi syllaBu5 in operation since 
1930, and reprinted in 1948 during the course of the survey, firmly 
tsscrtcd in its introduction, /The syllaBus regards English as prc- 
lomihant and Basic'. Perhaps the teachers and inspectors were 
levptecs of a tradition different fix)K2 that: of the syllaBus makers. 

Two other significant variations were found.: There were wide 
liffcrehces iii general aBility and in performance Bctwc-'n children in 
he saiht ,$^'de and in the same State, and therefore considcraBlc 

^ibid rv:^ 
' ibid., p. 20. 

' Qu«?cnslan»j. ;ii:..:nt o^" i"a' l^c iristivcuo The SyUahus or Course ^instruc- 
tion in Prtmar, - Intermediate SchooISy Brisbane; 1950 (Reprinted 1948), 
p.viii: 
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overlap between successive grades. It v^as found, for example, that a 
hurjber of pupils at the top of the fourth grade recorded perform 
rriahces bri many of the tests as good as those of pupils in the lop half 
t.f rhe seventh grade, ^'xtc were also intriguing differOTCcs between 
sch(x:>ls in the same St? . Even .schools of the same size, in the same 
city, with pupils of , i- ^ irablc general ability ^showed striking 
differences in performance. When not ^qoatcd^on the intelligence 
test, the range of resiilts between- schools of comparable size was 
ev^n more striking: Again^ were the differences to be attributed to 
differences in tr_adiiion or esprit de corps? The report suggested that 
attention shodd be paid to social and environmental factors, and to 
ways in which .schools mi^t *compensate for the relative poverty of 
the out -of-schooi environment _ _: 

The main implications drawmfrom the findings of the survey 
were: summarized in the report.. In developing curricula, attehtibh 
should be paid to the concept of reasonable mastery' and an effort 
should be made td set but the minimum essentials tb be mastered by 
almost all pupils. There was a heed for a better understanding of the 
rclatibhship between rhehtal rhatunty arid learrif'"^ ^:^} as a cbrisc* 
querice, fbr mbre individual atteriiibri tb pupils ^cs\\ a ^*kdre carcfid 
age arid grade placemerit uf iteriis in ti: ;irriculr:>:i. Much of the 
material iri existing syllabuses appea e unsuitabic an-^ slioold 

be reriibvcd. Iri gcrieral there was an JoVl^/iiS need for *an extensive 
prbgrahimc bf cvaluatibri research, and experiment'-^??--- - - - - 

Parker arid Radfbid were appointed as^ sub-committee of the 
Cburicil to \vork out the ^practical implicati^ons of the survey'.^^ 
They recommended the publication of a series of nine ToUow-up 
pamphlets, undct the general title, Primrir^ School Studies. Parker and 
Radford- designed the series,, the state directors of education gave 
their- blessing ^d, in the course of 1952, the short anonymous 
pamplilcts each with an accompanying discussion sheet were 
published by the AGER. They dealt with aspects of primary schcKDl 
teaching and organizatio'. and made reference tb the firidirigs of the 

ACKR. Eyi^lisl^ ayiii AritVm^^^^ Austfiiiian Chit^. x^ iy 

^"ihiU. JV28. 

Council mirutcs; W.C. T^adford to D.J. A: Vcrco. \ September 1950. AGER 
archives, rrii-s 42. vol. 129. 
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survey. The authors carric Rom education departments and teachers 
colleges around Australia and their cfTorts did not produce much- ex- 
citement.^^ Initial sales were disappointing but the pamphlets con- 
tinued to sell for the next few years. 

It is riot easy to cstiriiatc the impact of the curriculum survey, 
which was brie of the most extensive' and relevant studies made by 
the ACER. It provided pcrtiricrit information asked for by the state 
education dcpartriicrits ori a ceritral part of their work. It drew their 
attention to cducatidrial ideas, just thcri coming into currency, such 
as mastery, readiness, csscritial Icarriing, riiaturatioh, the influence of 

factors dri cducatidrial dppldrturiity arid 
learning, ^nd the need for continuous cvaluatidri arid revisiori of 
school curricula. The ACER, however, did ridthirig td try to estab- 
lisR standards ior^mastery,- and did not initiate research that riiight 
careFully dQCument_the social and environmental iriflucriccs dri the 
schools. An^ it was not till 2.5 years later, in 1977, that the first at- 
tempt was made ia Australia, by K: Piper of the ACER staff, at 
Radford s suggestion, to establish what might be regarded as csscritial 
learning in some subject of the curricalum:^^ 

In 1949 Cunningham suggested to rfie Council that, as a foUdw- 
up to the curriculum survey. Longitudinal studies on learning readi- 
ness, on the residual results of school learning in post-school years, 
and dri the attitudes, abilities, and interests of a representative sarti- 

TTic pamphlets were: 

1 Tkf Approach to Rtading. by F.j. Schoncll. Professor of Education. University 
of QueensJand. . __ . _ _ _ . 1 

2 The in^ividuai Chtt^. by H.T. Parker. Research Branch. Education Depart- 
ment. Tasmania. 

i ^J^j^ M ^'^ '^ l 

4 the Appraisal of Results, by DJ.A. Vcrco. Research Branch: Depaftment of 
Education, NSW: _ _ . . _ _ _ . _ . . 

J Mighmyl of Expression, by DJ. McLean. Headmaster. Darlinghurst Central 
SchDol. NSW. 

6 The Purposes of Teaching, by H.H. Penny. Principal. Adelaide Teachers College: 
SA. 

7 PoU/erDver Words, by A:P: Walkc-r: Headmaster, Forest High School. Mt Law- 
Icy. WA. 1 - 

8 C^Td^rfw /w (^ro^^^^ Radford. Assistant Di recto 

'^Fporitiej ln jhe Primary School, by Lj. Pryor. Principal, Bendigo Teachers Col- 
lege, Victoria. 

K. Piper. Essential Learning about Society, Hawthorn. Vic: ACER, 1977^ 
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pie. of pupils,- might Be undertaken if the Victorian Educatipri 
Departracnt wotild co-operate. Nothing came of the prpppsal. The 
A6ER did not manage to produce a spHd plan of needed research 
consequential on its survey which it did hot seriously regard, as it 
might well Havc done, as a first step in a substantial program of 
research. The survey had established the nature of the .situatibri arid 
had indicated the areas which needed research. The ACER was 
content to have done so much, and then have a group of people offer 
opinipns,^ often based on existirig research, about what should be 
done in the primary schools. The curriculum survey thiis stimulated 
diseussibh but did riot generate solid arid coritiriuirig research. - - 

It is probable that it had a geriefal arid a lorigcr-terni rather than a 
precise arid imriiediate effect. There is no evidencc that it had any 
immediate arid coricrete impact on school syllabases: - The New 
South Wales Curricuium for Primnty Scfeo/j^ for example, published 
iri 1952 two years after the ACER had reported the results of the 
survey to the directors of education, made no mention of it and did 
riot appear to have been affected By it. In Queensland, However, 
there was much discussioa and revision of curricula throughout the 
19505, which jnadc use of the data of the survey. In any case, 
whatever was done then to reform the teaching of arithmetic was 
doomed to he-short-iived. The New Maths, being hatched overseas 
inj:he early 1950s, was to begin seriously to affect Australiari thirik- 
ing- before the end of the decade, and to become a sigriificaht iri- 
fluejice in the 19605. 

The survey served to strengthen views already bein^ expressed i 
about prtmaiy schooJ curricula. The South Australian Course of In- 
stT^ctton fbr Primar^ Schools, for example, published duririg the survey 
Ln 1947 offered much the same kirid of advice as the ACER report: 
Victoria in 1950 set up a Staridirig Cbnimittce for the Revision of 
the Primary Curriculum whose job was to crisure that curricula were 
kept continuously under revision, arid iri 1959, orily seven years 
after its previous revision. New South Wales produced a new prim- 
ary school curriculum which iricdrpdrated the language and advice oF 
the survey report. The survey thus probably helped- tCLbring^ the 
States* curriculum develdpriierit iritd line with advanced contempor- 
ary thihkirig but did riot iriduce cither. the state -edacatjon depart- 
ments or the ACER to seek out by research the information that 
wdiild enable the ideas to be put most effectively into practice. 
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University Investigation 

Another long drawn^ut survey took place at the same time as the 
curriculum survey. During World V/ar II» the science and tech - 
hblbgical facilities were declared reserved faculties from which stu- 
dents were hot subject to call-up for military service. The ACER 
was asked by the University of Mclbburhc and the Universities 
Cbmmissibh t<5 test all entrants to the university in 1943 to try to 
determine whether a better prediction of academic success could be 
made by incdrporating various ihtclligchcc arid aptitude tests into 
their selection prdccdurcs. The tests were repeated in 1944 arid a 
follow-up study of the studeiits was made. Bradshaw was rcspori- 
sibicibr planning the project and for the initial work; Hohnc who 
joined the staff of the A6ER in 1943 was sobscqacntly in charge of 

it and worked on it antil he resigned. in 19 5 5-- - 

Use of the psychological tests d'li not appear to increase, signifi- 
cantly the predictive value of the selection procedures for. students 
entering university iSom secondary school, but for adult 
matriculants, it was suggested, an: aptitude and verbal intelligence 
test would be a useful substitute for the normal matriculation ex- 
amination. The 1943- 44 students were followed through to 1954. 
In 1951 a report on the students in the Faculty of Arts was pro- 
duced, and was followed in 1955 by one on students in the scientific 
faculties. The principal feature of student performance that was 
documented in the reports was the extraordinarily high failure rate 
even among those highly selected students. In arts, by 195 i, only 
68 per cent of the 1943 entrants had graduated, and in the scientific 
faculties, by 1954, only 71 per cent, of whom those graduating in 
minimum time ranged from a low of 2 5 per cent in engineering to a 
high of 53 per cent in nicdicihc. Subsequent reports by various 
authorities have j>rdvidcd evidence of a steady imprdvcmcht in 
graduation rates. The Hohric reports were a small and wcll-ddcu- 

Australia. Committee bf-Inquiry into- Education and T faining^Sa^S^ftbw, 
Tralmn^ ancl Employment . (Qhk^^^ H. P. Williams). Canberra: AGPS, 1979, 

vol.1, pp.192 - 3. : 

Among the first to undcnakc systematic research on university problems was C. 
Sanders. His -Work- oh -thcit947- intake to the University of. Western Australia 
was published by the ACER: C. Sanders, Pj^i:&%/ia/^»rf^ £fe^?/o»^/ Bases 
Academic Verformance^ (ACER Research Series No. 74), Melbourne: ACER, 
1 961. 
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mcnted section of the evidence accumulating for the first time in th 
1950s about student selection and performance in Australia 
universities, that was-part-of a--mavemeni towards an. extensive rc 
appraisal of the finance and organization of universities. The move 
ment led to the Murray. Gommittce of 1957 and subsequently tfi 
Martin jSoramlttee of J961 - 64 and through them to a_widesprea 
reorganization of tertiary education in Australia. The ACER did nc 
play a significant role in that movement but, with the Hohn 
studies, it had shown. For the first time, an interest in the area of tet 
tlary education that it was to enlarge considerably during the nej 
2 5 years. 

The Adjustment of Youth 

World War II had involved the ACER with the training arid place 
merit of yburig people, after leavirig school, iri iridustry arid variou 
forms of riatiorial service. It turried the Cbiiricil's atteritibri to 
rarige of educatibrial prbbleriis outside the schools. Iridirectly i 
became irivolved iri a further study of pbst-schbbl youth. Iri 194! 
the Carriegie Cbrpbratibri provided the furids for a study group c 
four to riiake a survey of the agencies arid facilities through whicl 
the Uriited Kirigdbrii, Canada, and the USA provided guidance 
education, employment, and welfare services for youth from. 1 5-t( 
about 20 years old: The proposal had been put forwarito the.Cor 
poration by the Director of the Commonwealth Office of Educatioj 
as the first part of ^ fiveryear study. of problems of social adjustmen 
beyx>nd-the period_of formal schooling, and which would Lnvolv 
studies of farther education, job adjustment, delinquency, and prob 
lems of old age. Qniy thiL first part of the program was completed. 
The Commonwealth Office selected the ^am: and__advised then 
from time to time throughout the study. The ACER was asked t< 
administer the funds. The group spent about six mbriths abroad ij 
r948-49 and found it difficult to co-operate with brie ariotther. 
TTieir task was badly plariried arid the grbup persbrially iricbmpat 
ible. Ori their returri, Cuririirigharii stepped iri at his tactful best t< 
chair several days of riieetirigs of the group with the object of pro 
ducirig a joirit report. The result was ari ACER publication in 19 51 
The Adjustmeni of Youth, written by the members of the group, anc 
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edited, with his customary skill, by Cunningham:^' - - - 

The voiume was the first of a number o£ studies on adolescence, 
on school leavers, and on youth and employment in which the 
ACER was subsequently to become interested. 

The Work of a Research Assistant 

The life of a research assistant at this period was a busy and a varied 
one. In the period of his two -year secbhdmcht he might have a cdri- 
siderable number of small jobs arid perhaps brie or two principal 
pries. In additibri he had tb learri riew skills for the tasks required of 
hirii, arid he would probably also wbrk for a degree in cducatibri at 
the Uriiversity of Melbourrie. 

Rayrier, a secbridcd teacher from Quecrisland, spent some of his 
tiriie at the ACER updating Cunningham's early survey of corres- 
pondence education with some assistance from the Commonwealth 
Office of Education. He produced a more extensive ^nd evaluative 
study, arid added a .section on correspondence education in New 
Zealand. He also compieted a piece of very useful curriculum 
research done for his BEd degree at the University of Melbourne. 
He compiled a list of- 41 common words significant for the under- 
standing of currem affairs. Patting them into a multiple-choice test 
form, he tried them out-ona small sample of Year 8 children with a 
mean. age of I 3-.^ 5 years in a group of .schools in a middle-class 
Melbourne suburb. The average score of the_whole group was less 
than 23 points with a standard deviation of five arid a half pbirits. 
Rayner justly remarked on 'the prevailirig igribrarice bf very cbm- 
mojL social concepts arid factual iriforriiatibri'.^^ 

The accompanying table is an abbreviated diary bf Rayricr's ac- 
tivity at the ACER, 1947-48. His tasks rariged frbrii test cbristruc- 
tibri tb survey wbrk with a shbrt veriiure iritb comparative educa- 

^' R,C. Mills to W:H: Shcpardson, Gamcgir Corporation, 19 September iq^^j: 
W.H. Shcpardson to R.C. Mills, 7 April 1948; K.S: Gurihii^gharti to W.H. 
Shcpardson, 17 March I949i_and informal report on the yblith adjustment 
SOEVcy, draft by K.S. Cunningham, April 1950, ACER archives, series 42, 

vol. 1 1 2 : 

S:A:iUyncf, T^e Sptdd Vmabulary of Civics, (ACER Educational Research Scries 
N0.65), Melbourne: MUP, 1951, P-68: 
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tion, together with two years study and research training For 
university degree in education. His jnajor jobs during this peric 
were the development of two tests of general ability ^ the survey j 
correspondence education, and the research for his universii 
degree — the investigation of the vocabulary of civics^^nd writir 
the reports ready for subsequent publication. 

Research Assistant 1^4^-48 

1947 
February 



Read Liridquist, A First Course in Statistics 
Ross, Measurement in Toddy's Schools 
Indexed Scottish Educationdi Journal 
Sorted files of achievement tests 
Revised A Brief Guide to Universities 
Prepared comments on university statistics for a Corr 
monwealth Office of Education conference 
Prepared summary of Austraiian university matricuJatic 
requirements - 

March Work oa carricalain survey _ _ _ 

Practice teaching for DipEd at Ujih ersity High Schoo 

April Given specifications, reading, and item types for Intei 
mediate D (Grade 6 NSW) 

Preliminary drafts administered at St Kilda State SchcK 
May Contiaued work on Intermediate D — indexing- 

checked marking_on other tests. 1 

Estimated line of equivalence of Junior A and others 
June Read Helen Walker on statistics^^indexirig 

Further work oh Intermediate D 
July Intermediate D (3rd trial forms), arid begari B47 (Publi 

Service Test) 

Intermediate D sent to printer 
August Testing, marking, tabulating B47 

Began writing up account of preparation of Intermedial 
D 

^ _ Indexing z 1 z 

September Seminar on school broadcasting 
Writing up B47 report 

Standardizing Intermediate D (now Being prepared fc 
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Estimated lines of equivalence, Intermediate D and 

others -_ . 

ttober trite r mediate D report, 

Secretary, of Conference of Test Users 
fovcmbcr Bulletin No. ip: Current Problem in English Education 

Adult .matriculants; curriculum survey 
December Bulletin No. lo 

Work with Keats in tabulating division dii curriculum 

survey 

Holiday in New Zealand 

948 _ 

muary— Tabulating division 

cbruary Collating questionnaire on Correspondence Education 
larch Report on agc-gratle tables 

Statistics for Review of Education 
.pril Statistics for Review of Education 
lay Began revising Correspondence Education 
iric Curriculum Survey, Spelling 

Correspondence Education 
ily Correspondence Education 

Indexing 

Helped Daphne Waddington in Grade 6 testing 
.ugiist Correspondence Eduration 

Checked Spearritt test itemSv B48 

Testing for BEd investigation on vocabulary of civics 
:ptember Correspondence Education 

Checking university study For Hohne 
Visited Tasmania 

October Correspondence Education and university study 
fovember item analysis, B4 1 

Correspondence Education and university study (factor 

analysis, 1943 engineers) 
Icccmbcr 1.943 engineers (regression analysis) written up 

Correspohdence Education finalized 
.riswcrcd miscellaneous letters in addition to the above. 



By 1980. 2 000 000 copies of Raync-r's ihtclligchcc test, Intermediate D, Hid 
been sold, and it was still selling well. 
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Visit by H.C. Dent 

In 195 1 , H.C. Dent, editor of the Times Educational Sup^^^^ 
later, a Professor of Education in the University of Leeds and Lor 
dbh University was invited by the NEF to visit Australia bri a lc< 
turirig tour, and asked by the ACER to spend ah additional mbrit 
to look at Australian educatibri and write his impressions of it. 
was Cuririirigham's iriteritibri that Dent's report wbuld be published 
Dent, who wrote most of the report bri shipboard duririg his voya| 
back to Eriglarid, preferred that the docurilerit be for private circuls 
tion. 

The report was a short statement of not riibrc than 9000 word 
and was by far the most devastatingly critical arid eminently read 
able of aii thc^repons sponsored by the ACER, He began by sayiti 
*niach of what I saw in the schools -perturbed and depressed me' 
They were behind the limes and appeared- not yet to have rnet tfc 
Basic criticisms that Cunningham had put forward in Critical \At 
count in 1936. Atistralian primary and secondary education as 
whole seemed to: have little relevance to Australian culture.: H 
wrote at a time when new social and economic pressures were bein 
fcjt throughout the Australian culture, and he was disappointed thi 
education was not responding to them and did not seem to be in 
condition to make an adequate response. Three reforms, he sug 
gested, were necessary to the salvation of Australian education. 

Prbihotiori of teachers by merit must supplant fjromotioh b; 
^^^J^^'l^y* J^?^^^^*^^ must become CO riviriccd that they are riot drib 
Jree to experiment but actively encouraged to do so . . tin 
strahglchbld of examinations on the schools must be broken. 

He pjoihted out that Australia's compreherisive high schools wen 
dividing up into strearns for various levels of ihteHectual ability jus 
as if they were several different schools under the one roof. Thi; 
was a sbciblbgical prbblem that seerned tb have been ignored bi 
linrccbgriizcd. The academic school br course had too much prestige 
arid the rieed for ricw methods arid fbrriis of education was ribt suffi- 
ciently recogriixed arid ericouraged. Especially was Australia lackirij 
in technical education for the middle-level occupatibris iri iridtistry 

He licattily appt&v^d current moves in New South Wales aric 
Queensland towards administrative decentralization, and at the same 
time argued the need For an effective federal authority to pat ar 
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/erall national policy ihtp effect 1 believe', he cdricludcd, 'that 
ustraliah education is lagging behind that of other English-spcak- 
ig cbuhtrics, and that the gap is increasing.' 

The report was circulated to ministcris^ and difcctors o^^cdcication^ 
rbfcssbrs of education, and heads of teacher^ colleges and teachers 
niibhs. It was never published: There was a good ded of apprecia- 
vc discussion of it among the seniorufficers of the New South 
/ales Department of Education, it came at a time when New South 
/aics was preparing- for a xcview and reorganization of secondary 
lucation, and its outspokenness may have eflcctivily hastened the 
roccss:^*- Elsewhere there was little reaction. T.L. Robertson, 
Srcaor of Education in Western Australia suggested that Dent 
mnd what he was looking For, and Cunningham, with a surprising 
ck of charity and appreciation for the objectivity and perceptive- 
ess of the report, agreed that 

he has probably in him a touch of the complacency which seems to 
mark most English observers: Everything, as yoa imply, appears to 
be judged by its conformity or otherwise to the English pattern.^' 

ssumptions Uhdcrlyir^ Australian Educatibh 

,F. Butts, Professor of Educatibh at Teachers Cbllcgc, CblUmbia 
University, visited Australia from May tb December 1954 a 
ulbright Scholar attached tb the ACER. He was a distinguished 
istorian of education and his task was tb lecture in varibUs centres 
n American education and learn what he cbuld about Australian 
lucatibn. It was his first cxtchdcd prbfcssibhal visit to any country 
Jtside the USA. His children went to school iri Mclboornc^nd he 
xame thoroughly immersed iri his study of Australian education^ 
owards the end of his visit, in October, Cunninj^ant asked hint to 
rite about his rcactibris.^° In the next two months before he jeft, 
: put together a short book that was to become one of the AGER's 
?st sellers. 



Interview with H C: Dent: London, 8 January 1979: 

H.C. Dent to K.S: Cunningham, 13 February I95 2^_and March 1952 consist- 
ing, of Jiis impressions of Australian education; K.S. Cuhhinghirri tb-H:C: Dent, 
I February_i95 1, 7 Febniary_L9l2vand 23 Octobcr^^^^^ Cunhirigham 
to T.L. Robertson, 4 August 1952, ACER archives, series 45, vol. 126 (pan 3). 

Interview with R.F. Butts, Chicago, 28 October 1978. 
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What Butts successfully tried to do was *tb bring to the surface f 
examination sorhe of the fundamental assumptidhs underlying t] 
goals, administration, content and methods of Australian educ 
tion'.** His book was not meant to be a general critique or a set 
recommendations; it was an essay solely ^designed to promote sel 

examination';-^ - - : - 

__ He brgan By stating -that the author's beliefs would inevitab 
affect ills judgment, and that the reader should Be on his goai 
against ihem. ITien, bricfly^ he outlined what he_ believed to be h 
own assumptions— a : reasonably progressive orientation whi< 
leaned towards the development of a democratic non-selectii 
system offering a wide range of_ curricula, responsive to its cultu 
and the community, and staffed by well-educated teachers. Havii 
recently written a Book on the separation of church and state,** 1 
affirmed strongly the primacy of state prjovided education. 

He considered that the centralized admiriistratiph of schools opei 
ated oh two assumptions: that a uniform policy for all schools in 
state is a good things and a uniform policy can be achieved on] 
when the basic decisions are made by relatively few people, h 
wondered whether in order to achieve equal educational bppoi 
tuhities for all children it was necessary to insist oh uniform star 
dards of achievement and uniform curricular policies arid teachir 
methods. He argued for a more democratic process of decisibri mai 
irig iri which there was a wider base bf discussibri arid irivblvemei 
by those affected by the decisibris. The gbvefriitierit, the prbfcssibi 
arid the public might all be made effective parties iri the makirig < 
the kirids bf educatibrial decisibris that are to serve the best iriteres' 
bf a democratic society. Another possible danger to democracy Wi 
tht Gver-importance of private schools at the possible expense of zh 
state system: He wrote: 

Australia should be on guard and take warning from what has hap 
pcncd in such countries as Holland, Belgium, France and certain pre 

R.F. Butts. Assumpnons Un^eriyltj^ Auitraiiati E^ucuTion. Mc'lboiifhc: ACER 

i9n. p i 

** R.F. Butts. Tiye Amfrican Tradition in KelT^ton and t^Jucahon. Boston: Bcacbr 
1950. 



Frank Tate, a -ketch by Arthur Lismcr during the 1937 NEF Conference. 
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vinccs of Caiuda where dual systems of schools have Ijccomc embed - 
ded tn the national li£e and tend to perpetuate differences that lead to 
political, economic, class and religious conflicts. 

Butts found that there was a general assumption that universal 
qiucatibh meant six years of pnrriary school fbllbwcd by two or 
three more years, arid that, beyond that point, iricrcasirigly rigid 
selection was the rule to weed but thbse whb were thought to be 
unable to profit from further educatibri. Associated with this prac- 
tice there was a hierarchy of school^ arid subjects iri which the top 
place was occupied by traditidrial academic subjects and institutidris. 
He dcpldrcd 'the widespread subordinatidn of the social sciences'^', 
presumably on the grounds that they were inferior as intellectual 
disciplines and -therefore- more saltablc for less able students^ or that 
they might lead undesirably to the study oE controversial issucs^ or 
that schools cannot really do much directly about citizenship educa- 
tion -These were assumptions, he thought, that should be seriously 
contested:. 

Tlic goal of Aostraiian primary education seemed to Butts to be 
*3ie efficient expression oi information . He wrote: 

The educative process is usually subjected to three types of claims: the 
claims of knowledge, the clairiis of the needs arid interests of growing 
and deveioping iearners, and the claims of society: The primary 
schools of Australia assume that the claims of the learners and the 
claims of society are less iriipbrtarit than the claims of knowledge . . . 
Iri secondary cdticatidh the claims of scholarly knowledge and infor- 
mation are even more paramount.^** 

- Hie teaching profession, he thoughts was given security of tenure 
but was not really trusted to act like competent professionals. 
Teachers looked to central administrators for the authority upon 
which to base their teaching. Their work was hedged in and con- 
trolled: by inspectors and external examiners to ensure efficiericy^ as 
Kandcl had pointed out 1 7 years before. Their preparatory trairiirig 
was short arid unadvcriturbus. Australian teachers, iri cbrisequerice, 
tended tb be 'bver-brgariized bri matters bf salary, security of teriure, 

ibid:,p:22; 

^hbid.,p.57- 
ibid., p. 50- 2. 
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but uhdcf-bfganized with.respect to. professional stimulation, ex- 
change of ideas,-and mutual criticism . i _ 

Butts was pleased with his book and so was Cunningham. None 
of his criticisms was new but he put them into a framework of basic 
assumptions that struck more deeply than his predecessors and pro- 
vided a more solid basis for discussion. *He penetrated', one subse- 
quent observer wrote, *to the educational conscience of many educa- 
tors;'*^ : :: 

Butts's visit was made at a time when the reform of secondary 
education was being v^idely discussed and planned in several States. 
Between 1950 and 1960 the number of students .enrolled, in 
Australian secondary schools doubled. In the same_pcriod commit- 
tees of inquiry into secondary education reported in: Western 
Australia and New South Wales, and reforms„were made in cur- 
riculum and organization ih each of -th£_ other States. Butts's 
Assumptions was constantly in the background in all the .discussions, 
and its analyses were reference points_&)r many years. I?s currency 
was greatly extended by its being used as a text in education courses 
in teachers colleges arid universities, h was regularly reprinted up to 
14 years after its publication, and almost 20 000 copies of it were 

sold. _ _ . 1^ 1 

It was ficfcely assailed by several reviewers who thought the 
author did riot understand the subtleties of Australian educational 
adriiiriistration and curriculum construction. The Catholic hierarchy 
arid press deplored _*a dangerous American trend' in favour of 
uriivcrsal comffion education reflected in Butts's book.*' Tile ViC- 
toriari CouriciLof Public Education at the direction of the Miriister 
of Education devoted most of their annual riieeting iri 1956 to a 
consideration of the work. It defended the ceritralized system-^of 
educational administration and the existence of private schools bat 
concurred with Butts's criticism of the hierarchy of schools and sub- 
jects, ©n the whole it considered the book *both stimulating and 

*' ibid., p. 79 

W.E. Antlcrscn, To sec oursds . • /—Australian ctlucatioii as viewed by over- 
sciis viMU>rs. Amraiiayt JQurnal of Education, 1966, 10(5), p.2}V 

Report of an address by ihtr Catholic Archbishop of Melbourne, The A^i'dcaU 
(Melbourne), 15 December 195 5- 
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tiracly', but Sou^t tfiat fintts,^ because of Bis Background and 
Because *Iic_ may jiave Bad too shon a sojourn in this State', did. ncc 
really 'appreciate the trends shaping our policy, in educatioa'.'*^ 
These views represented those of educational ofFicialsJn all of the 
States. They solaced themselves with the thought that Butts did riot 
spend much time in their particular State ahJ that his criticisms, 
therefore, might not apply to their work; nevertheless they sug- 
gested that he had expressed some sound ideas that were worth 
serious cohsideratibri. It was a Book that could riot be rieglcctcd. 
One rcvievver sumriied up the pbsitiori nicely: *Siricc the Book was 
designed to promote self-examiriatibri ambrig Australian cdiica- 
tiohalists, it must be said that Prbfessbr Butts has been singularly 
successful'.'*^ 

The Eiid of the Cunningham Era 

At the end bf 1954 Cunningham retired after 2 5 years of service as 
Director of the ACER. The ACER was very much his creation: It 
owed its continued existence partly to his stubbornness and unfailing 
persistence but aiso to his own standing iis a man whose opinions 
were valued among educators and social scientists. ^ 

The directions which the ACER's activities took were largely of 
his dcterjnination. He was personally interested in preparing and 
using tests of general ability and standardized achievement tests. He 
conceived that education could be placed on a scientific basis by the 
careful use of such tests, and he was convinced that the best service 
the ACER could oflTer was that of distributing and, where necessary, 
adapting and constructing^ _such tests. He did not have a highly 
original mirid^ and thc ACER^ of which he was the central figure, 
was not energized riiuch to explore critical probleriis arid to develop 
into a research group that would stimulate educatibrial thinking arid 
practice. The work of the ACER did riot become systematic 
research iri the sense that the firidirigs of brie project wbuld lead to 
further irivestigatibri bf the educatibrial problems thrown up by it. 
The work dbrie iri the cbursc bf the test standardizations or the cur- 
riculum survey was systematically and thoroughly undertaken, and 

^ Victoria, Council of Public Education. Rtport . . Melbourne: Govt Pr. 1956. 
p.7. 

*As others see us'. Educattonai Mag^ne^ 195 5. 1 ^(t)* P - 3 ^9^ 
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the product — the completed test with its norm?, or the report bri the 
peffdrmance of Aastralian children in arithmetic and English— duly 
appeared. The AeER's research task ended at that point. An in- 
teresting and useful range of literature for the stimulation of teachers 
might then be forihcoming, but little further research bri the impor- 
tant probleras_and_ inadequacies that the projects had uricarthed. 

Mis other principal interest was that of bperiirig up Australian 
education lo the influence of the more vital ideas arid practices from 
overseas andio the judgment of overs cas educatbrs of I'^P"^^- : -^^s 
he carried off _with considerable flair arid discerrimcrit. The reports 
which the AGER published under his editorship virere irapressive 
and sometimes exciting documents. He himself wrote very, well, 
and he managed to select other writers, such as Cramer, Kandel, and , 
Butts, who_, similarly talented, made a distinct impressioiL on their ! 
readers. His conception arid brganization of the NEFJGonrerence 
was superb. It was his biggest arid most successfoi effort to .bring 
Australian educators iritb the orbit of the more advanced thinking of 

contemporary Europe arid America. ~ ^ - 

The ACER rcmairicd small partly because of Cunningham s cau- 
tion, a trait which he shared with his executive and Council, but 
partly also because, uritil it began its wartime services to federal 
gbvernmerit departriicrits, it had fe^ contracts to fill from other 
educatibrial authorities except for some important brders from New 
South Wales. It therefore did not begi_n to build up a permarierit 
research staff uritil after the Beginning of World War II. Mclrityrc, 
whb left in 1940, iiad_ Been apart from the Executive Officer the 
brily pre-war permanent member of the research staff : : 

Cunningham^ was the central influence iri the ACER from 1950 
to 1954, bat one man is seldom; solely respbrisiblc for the way_in 
which an institution develops. He operates iri a context which both 
offers opportunity and exercises restrairit. For the ACER and Cun- 
ningham the main elements in the cbritext were the staff, the Coun- 
cil, the education departmerits with their teachers and administra- 
tors, and the current state bf education and climate of educational 

thinking. . , 

Qvcr the selection of his research staff Cunningham initially did 
not have much contrbl. Uritil the end of the war they were sent to 
him by the several educatibri departments and he had litde influence 
on the departmerital choice. He was able, however, to retain sec- 
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ondcd people, such as Mclntyrc and Bradshaw, beyond their sec- 
ondments for permanent employment in order, to give the ACER 
some much needed statistical sophisticatibh which he, though he 
taught some educational measurement at the university, lacked at 
anything much more than ah elementary level. In the post-war 
period he had more opportunity to advertise for and select the mem- 
fers of his slowly growing peritiaheht staff. He also adopted from 
the begihriirig the ehlightched practice of ehcouragihg them to take 
further academic work in education at the University of Mclbbuf ric, 
and later, at overseas universities, thereby immensely strengthening 
the capacity of the institution. The staff affected the development of 
the ACER considerably. Once a project had been agreed upon by 
the executive and its main outlines determined, what it essentially 
became — ^what, in effect, was seen as the action of the ACER— was 
the responsibility of the research staff under its- senior member. 
Cunningharas roie tended tQ be a supervisory and editorial one^ 
rather than one of direction and detailed decision making. During 
the war and soBsequently with the establishment of the test division, 
as test construction became more varied and specialized, the test 
developers on the stafTbccame involved in much of the outside con- 
sultation with clients and wercjargely responsible for proposing the 
tcs_t_programs that the ACER undertook. The quality of the 
Acer's work and its research arid service interests were theri de- 
pcridcnt on the: full-time research staff rather thari bri the Director or 
the Council., The ACER to the test users of Australia in the early 
fifties was Duriri, Keats, Spearritt arid their assistarits. They were 
followirig a lirie that Cuririirigham had origirially introduced and 
fostered, but it was bri their skill, knbw ledge, arid enthusiasm that 
the rcputatibri bf the ACER rested. Of great importance, too, in 
Cuririirigham's later years, was the work of Radford, the Assistant 
Director. Cunningham relied a great deal on his judgment and gave 
him substantial authbrity. Me was the one who had the respon^ 
sibility for planning and organizing with the staff almost^ all the 
research that was undertaken; and it was to him rather than to the 
Director that the research assistants reported and looked for advice 

and guidance. 

Another support for and constraint on the Director's exercise of 
authority was the Council of the ACER and, in particular, iw execu- 
tive. Throughout the 1930s the dominating Figure was Tate, but 
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other Council members such as Lbvell, Cble, Parker, and Cameroi 
were hot ciphers. They had ideas about what the ACER should bi 
doing, they expressed their views with vigour, and they sometime; 
managed to carry the day as Cole did with his three publicatibhs di 
primary, secondary, arid rural education. Curiiiirigham, however 
was careful always to have the car of the Council's president and 
consequently, to riiairitairi cdritrbl over the main direction of th< 
program. When Lbvell succeeded Tate in 1539, and Medley suc- 
ceeded Ldvell in 1948, Cunningham had no difficulty in jnaintain- 
ing a central and determining role, in the making of the ACER'; 
poHcy and program. CounciLand executive meetings were an- 
eventful and sometimes infrequent. Cole, For example, complainec 
in 1943: 

It must be the better pan of a year .since we Had a full executive meet- 
irig in cbrihcctioh with the ACER, arid urider these cbriditibris thi 
practice of our Melbourne office may easily become too greatly inde- 
pendent of the Council."*^ 

The Council, though seldom inclihed t6__bc caritarikerpus, frbm tihi< 
to time had its watchdogs. Cole and Camerbri in the 19305 aric 
1940s, Wyett in the 1950s, arid Wood arid Webster iri the 1960! 
and 1970s. The executive was a useful sou ridi rig board fbr Curi- 
ningham. Its three riieriibers were always riieri bf experiericc arid in- 
flucrice iri Australiari educatiori. They could be relied bri fbr well- 
considered advice, arid Cuririirigharii cbristaritly availed himself o: 
thi^ facility. He wrote frequeritly tb each member. He informec 
the. J bf .actibris he had takeri, asked advice dri decisions he had tc 
riiake, arid cbrisultcd therii thbrbughly on appropriate aspects of th< 
publicatibris that he had in hand. The -executive, through its ex- 
perience, to some extent helped to interpret the rest oF the educa- 
tional world to the ACER: - -- _ _ 

An institution such as the ACEit, if it was to remain viable, hac 
to be seen to betiseful by those who made decisions on educationa 
policy in theStates. Primarily^ these were the educational adminis- 
trators in the various head offices. They were the ACER's ke^ 
clients. Cunningham in directing the ACER had to have three ques- 
tions in mind. 

P.R. Cole to H.T. Lovcll 25 March 1945. ACER archives, scries 31, vol.40. 
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First, jf he was-tasatisfy his aw4i and his institation s aspirations, 
6cJia3_to ask what aspects of rcsearct and service could the ACER 
providtin which his own inclinations and the needs of Australian 
education coincided. The need was so extensive, the field so wide, 
and his own tastes sufficiently catholic,^ that he had no great 
difficulty in developing programs that satisfied that kind of question. 

Secondly, he had to tnm or to cxpahd:his views according to the 
capabilities and ambitions of his staff. What was the kind of project 
that they were capable of undertaking, would be interested in, and 
could complete at a high level of quality within a_xcasonablc time? 
Again he had no difficulty with this question. The research pro- 
grams, though sometimes complex, did not require unusual skill ahd^ 
as the qualificatibris of his staff increased, more sophisticated 
irscarch within their interest and capacity was developed. 

Thirdly, he had to consider the wider context represented by his 
clients. What kind of program would they sec some value in? Their 
wants, the state of their educatibhal thinking* their bpcrihcss to hew 
ideas, their readihcss to sec the value of research* and their ability to 
Lindcrstarid the nature arid rcquircmcrits of research were cbristrairi- 
ing factors that had to be taken iritd account iri designing the 
Acer's program. By arid large Cunningham succeeded in satisfy- 
ing his departmcrital clients. If they did jtiot make very g-eat-usc of 
chc ACER, the directors at their conferences kept reiterating their 
3clief in the value of it:_ Cannin^am could hc^ seen to be a very 
K)lid 5ort of person. He did not make radical proposals: In an effort 
:o promote change^ he did oBcr critical comments from time to time 
ind sponsor foreign educators who made rash and ill-considered 
?tatcmcnts. But he did not agitate; he argued in a sensible manner. 
He was, in their view, sincere and completely trustworthy, and he 
obviously was interested in helping to improve the States' educa- 
lonal systems. 

In the long run, Cunningham's success was achieved hot by the 
Icriibhstratibri of strikir^ intellectual talent, research skill* br educa- 
Jbhal wisdbrii. He had i sufficiency bf each bf these but was hbt 
)utstaridirig iri ariy bf thcrii. Givcri his bwri prbfcssibrial cbriipctericc 
irid the willirig suppbrt bf his cblleagUcs, the success he achieved was 
^cry largely due tb twb traits bf character which he coristaridy dcm- 
Jristrated. He was scrupulously horiest and fair-minded, and he was 
!Xtraordinarily persisterit-a man of integrity and determination. He 
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was widely respected for these characteristics, and they helped 
provide the ACER with a reputation for trustworthiness a] 
reliability. _ _ _ __ _^ 

These two personal traits constantly evident in Gannin^ara z: 
his work were well iroaght out in letters, written to mark the occ 
sion oF iis. retirement in 1 9 J 4. F Schonell, then Professor 
Education at the University oF^eensland, wrote oF Rirn as a m 
Vho atall times would show absolute integrity'^^; and the preside 
of the Garnegie Corporation, Gharles Dollard, singled out his dp 
ged persistence: 

I know that a lot of good men Have invested their blbbd in ihc ACI 
but you were the one who sat up with the baby during all its chills a 
fevers and enabled it to survive all the diseases of childhood/^ 



Fj. Scjioncll to W.C. Radford 8 I^«mbe^ 1954, in Australiiri Council f 
Edacationai RcscarcK, In . Appreciation, K._S._ Cunnmgham^ Direct 
1930^ I954» pft'sehtcd to K.S. Cunningham and in the possession of Lcsl 
Cunningham. 

C. Etollard to K.S. Cunningham, 27 April 1954, Australian Council for Educ 
tional Research, loc. cit. 



RESEARCH IN EDUCATION: 
ITS FUNCTION AND ORGANIZATION 



The New Director 

rhe new Director from the beginning of 15^55 was W.C. Radford 
who since 1946 had been Cuhhihghaiti's Assistant Director. 

Radford was 4 1 years bid at the time of his appdintmcht, had had 
I career very similar to Cuhhirigham's, and was very much of the 
same mould. He was brought up in the western part of Victoria, 
jbihed the Victorian Education Department, and taa^t for sevc^ 
y^cars from 1929 as a junior teacher at Horsham Hig^t School^ He 
then attended the University of Mclbotirne and Se Melbourne 
Feachcrs College, and taught at _ Bairnsdale^_ another country hi^ 
;chooU from 1936 to 19^37- He was seconded to the AGER as a 
rcscarchassistant^ from 1938 ta 1939, served briefly on the staff of 
the Preston Technical School and 3ie recently formed Gumculum 
md Research Branch, and in July 1940 volunteered for scrvicc in 
£e Australian army. He served with the artillery in the Middle East 
md New Guinea, and held various staff appointments, being closely 
issociated ibr some time with Major General Ramsay who became 
DSrcSor jSejQcral of Education in Victoria and President of the 
AGER, Radford was awarded an IvIBE for his services, reached the 
rank of major, and finally became a staff officer in Lohdbh. He re- 
iiaincd in the army until his appoint meht to the assistant directbr- 
ihip of the AGER immediately after the war in 1946. 

His career at the University of Melbburhe was a distinguished 
>ne. He bbtaihcd his BA degree in 1934 with first class hbhburs in 
I cbmbihed hbhburs school bf English and Frchch and his MA iri 
1937. He was awarded first class hbridurs and the Hugh Childers 
iriic in the Diplbma bf Educatibri course, obtained his BEd degree 
^vith brie bf the best theses of the year in 1936 and his JsfiEd in 
1939. Iri rccdmmcridirig him for a Carnegie Gorporation Feliow- 
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ship at the University oFfxjndon in 1937, the Professor of Educa 
tion at the University of MclBourne, G.S. Browne, wrote: 

Radford is an outstanding man of great mental ability, markc 
enthusiasm arid skill as a teacher, and well qualified as a research stu 
dent . . . Radford has aiine literary style* and would impress all whoi 
he met by his personal qualities.' 

His BEd thesis was developed more thoroughly into a piece c 
research for his MEd degree and was published by the ACER i 

1939- ... 

While he was bri war service, the position of Assistant Director c 
the ACER was advertised. Out of an impressive field of 18 appli 
cants, W.M. O'Ncil was chosen by the executive in 1944, but th 
Council, thinking that sufficient dppoftunity had not been glven-t 
persons overseas on active service to apply, decided to defer a dcci 
sidn for 12 months and canvass the fbrces-overseas^^ In the follow 
ing year, before the Council cotild make up its jnind^ 0*Neii Becam 
Professor of Psychology at the University of Sydney. 

Radford,-then ajnajor in the Australian army stationed in Lon 
don, applied during the extended period and was duly appointed. 
He had, he confessed. By then *for_ovex five . . years . . . Been out 
side even the JFringes of education*. Cunningham was not slow i 
directing RadEbrd^s rnind to the joB. As soon as he received Rad 
Ford^^caBlc of acceptance^ he wrote suggesting that the new Assis 
tant Director, while winding up his work in the army, might in 
vcstigatc H.C. Dent as a speaker and possible invitee to Australis 
talk: to the Director of the National Institute of Industrial Psy 
choldgy about mutual use of tests arid materials, sec a liaisbri office 
at Australia House cbricerriihg the supply of HMSO publicatibni 
inform himself on courses offered at the London Institute of Educa 
tibh, give his (K.S. Cunningham*s) warm regards to Hamley_an( 
Clarke there, and think about returning via the USA and visiting th 
hew Carnegie Cdrpbratibn president in New York, John Russell i: 
the Pentagon, and Segal in the American Educational ^^cscarch As 
sociatibn (AERA). 'I may think of other things later*, Gunninghan 

* G.S: Bfownc, February 1937. ACER archives, series 5 3, item 58. 

^ ACER executive minutes, July 1944. and Council minutes. August 1944 
ACER archives, scries 32, vol.44. 
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concluded, *but this is enough for a first letter.' The next one sug- 
gested that he make himself 'familiar with modern statistical tech- 
nique': in the six weeks before he was due to leave England. In that 
way Radford was launched bh his future career of work, constant 
and indefatigable, bh behalf of the ACER.^ 

His principal educational research before his appointment had 
been done during his two years at the ACER, 1938- 39, and during 
his BEd and MEd work at the University of Melbourne which had 
resulted in the publication of TheJEdmitionnlNfids of^ Rsr^^ 
mmfityi Ixi this study, he surveyed the cultural Facilities oF the dis- 
trict of- Bairnsdalci in eastern Victoria^ an area oF 2000 square 
kilometres with a popdation oF 8000. He Found the schools to be 
little attuned to the needioF the community, and argued that they 
sfioullacccpt as one oF their necessary functions the task of working 
to raise the ct3tural level of the community both by radically revis- 
ing their curricula and by providing adult education. The survey 
was admirably written and was J^udgcd by Hamlcy in 1944, when 
he had to give aa opinion on Radford's eligibility to become a PhD 
candidate at the University of London, as 'very good indeed'.^ 
_ He cnrpllcd for his doctorate during his military scn^ice in Lon- 
don, worked on his thesis back at the ACER in Melbourne, and 
eventually completed it in 1954 when he returned briefly to the 
university during his overseas trip bh a Carnegie grant. His thesis. 
Consolidation: Ah Appraisal of the Effects of a Scheme of Cdh- 
sblidatibh of Schools in a Rural Area in Australia, dcmbhstratcd his 
cbhtihuihg interest in rural cducatibh. It was a useful arid cdrii- 
prchchsivc study of the cstablishriicrit of a cdrisdlidatcd j)rimary 
school in a mixed farmirig area df westcrri Victoria. In 1948, before 
they were cldscd, Radfdrd made a study^-r-with an extensive-testing 
program arid qucstidrinaife on social, economic^ ^nd cducation*d 
items— of the 14 small one^and two- teacher schools that wjcre to 
provide pupils for ^ consolidated school in the local township. To 
this he added a study of a similar group of schools elsewhere In Vic- 

* k.S. Cunningham to Major Radford. 18 August 194 j ; W.C. Radford to K.S. 
Cunningham, 2a August 194 J, and iC:S- Cunningham to W.C. Radford, 21 
August 1945 and 17 September 194 J, ACER archives, series 32, vbl.4j. 

* H.R. HanJey^ Professor of Edu 22 July i944» University 
of London, Institute of Education, files on higher degree students. 
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toria tfiat were to contiauc in existence, iater, two years aSer coe 
solidatjon^ he made a. follow-up study of the consolidated and cor 
trol schools. Radford found both. gains and losses for the childrc 
but concluded that, on balance, the consblidatibh had been of bcncf 
to them, 

Another major study was completed shortly before he became th 
Director. In 1952 he was responsible for a factual survey of th 
ridh-govcrrimcht schools in Australia based on a qucstiohhairc and 
study of official rhaterial provided by state and riori -state authbritic; 
It was the first tirhc that such a cbmprchchsivc accburit of hbh 
government schools had been put together, and it was the bcginnin 
of the ACER*s interest in the independent schools. The bod 
became an important source of reference in the discussions on stat 
aid to non-state schools during the 1950s and 1960s;' 

When the directorship became vacant with Conningham s retire 
racnt^ia 1954^ there waslittlc corapetition^ibrthe post. There wci 
four applicants, Jind none of the other three cotdd match Radford 
record summarized in the selection committee *s papers: 

As editor, joint editor or author has been responsible for eight ACEl 
publications. Has exercised detailed supcrvisidh over almost a 
ACER research since 1946: Has initiated a good deal of the wor 
carried out.* 

Planning the ACER*s Program 

For the CounciPs annual meeting in 1949, Cunningham and Rad 
ford were requested tb draw up a forecast bf the ACER*s forthcbm 
ihg activities. In putting forward a three-year plan, about 30 pe 
cent of w}iich actually went ihtd dpcratidri, they stated that the' 
thdught the ACER had fdur main fuhctioris arid that a due balaric 
should be njairitairicd bctweeri them. The furictidris were: 

to fill gaps in present information, e:g. technical education, non-stat 
schools, and post -school adolescent; 

tb conduct large-scale or long-term investigations, sucH as the cur 

riciilum survey or developmental studies; 

to examine the growing points of Australian education; 

' W.C, Radford. Tj^r Non-GovVrnmVnt Schools in Australia: A Descriptive am 
Statistical Account, Mclhoxirnc: MUP. 1953- 

^ Applications for directorship, ACER archives, scries 49, item 175. 
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to secure effective undcfstanding and application of the results of 
research. 

They were suggesting^ in other words, that the ACER should be 
well up with the latest educational movements, should look towards 
research that could be seen to be of practical value, and should con- 
centrate on broad rather than narrow issues. A survey kind of 
research was best suited to these kinds of aspirations. Apart from 
test cdhstructipn, survey research ciccupied most of the research 
efforts of the ACER in the i 5 years fblldwihg the war, from 1945 
to 1960. That was the period of the curriculum survey, the adjust- 
ment of youth project, surveys bri cdrrespondencc education, Jion- 
state schools, school leavers, the vocabulary of the prc^sch<x>l-chU3^ 
school inspection, adolescents, aspirations of able children, attitudes 
towards characteristics of classrooms, and science in independent 

schools. iz :: ZL 1 1 

These were at that time very much to Radford's taste. His own 
research— his Bairnsdalc, his consolidated schools, and His non-state 
school studies — had been educational and social surveys.: Like his 
predecessor he had a wide interest in all aspects of educational 
research, but hcidid notiiave any substantial training in educational 
psychology or psychometrics. He saw tHe value of continued work 
by thc ACER in these areas, but Kc did not push it with the 
cnthsisiasm that an educational pscyholc^ist might have shown. He 
6ad an ambitious mind that was interested in broad problems and 
wide contexts. He was at home summarizing and synthesizing a 
wide range of data. He could happily sum up the main ideas ex- 
pressed by participants in a week-end cbhferehce, or put tbgcthef 
the diverse currents running throughout the 1937 NEF Conference, 
or assess the cducatiphal heeds bf a rural society, br select and draw 
attention to the main trends bf a hatibh-wide curriculum survey: 
His interest and capacity were rribre sbciblbgical than psychological, 
and helped to move the ACER's research in the 1950s and 1960s 
into mbre sbciblbgical activity. : . : z . .: z z - lzzzizzz 

Radfbrd's bwn principal Cdricern througtout he directorship was 
with the general problem of the nature and organization of educa- 
tibnaj research. As Assistant Director fie had been responsible for 
the conduct of much of the ACER's research program and general 
administration, but not for the determination of research policy. 
Once he became Director fie had to face the responsibility bf plan- 
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ning research appropriate for a national body. With somewhat com 
plaisant presidents of the Council; Medley up to 1959; McRae fo 
196a; Rarasay from^ i96o~ <57 and Robertson l967~ 69; the natar 
of the AGER's program daring that period was decided almost en 

tirely by the t^irector and his staff. _ _ 

For the whole of his_ -2 z _ ears in office, Radford thought am 
wrote about educational research in Australia. From time to time h< 
conducted surveys to ascertain what its condition was, and lie incor- 
porated the results of his surveys in substantial papers addressed t< 
governments, and to his Council and other responsible educators. 

Early Exploration and Views dii Educational Research 

In 1954, he spent seven months overseas on a Carnegie grant and 
on his return, wrote a general survey of educational research in the 
USA, Canada, England, and Scotland: He was abroad a^in at th< 
beginning of 1956; attending a small Jnternational conference oe 
educational research in the US A at Atlantic City: This ied him tc 
organize a survey of educational research in Australia since 19 5.0, foi 
publication in the R£vhuf of E^ucatwnai Resear^y^ journal of the 
AERA,-Jn 1957. in that year he also wrote two articles ifbr the 
newly established ^Australian Journal of Education, one on educa- 
tional research in Australia 1950- 56, the other, with J.J. Pratt, on 
educational research on problems of the primary school, 1950- 56. 
In connection with the survey and resulting articles, institutions 
throjughout Australia were asked to provide abstracts of research 
work completed since ^9 50, and subsequently each year, for filing 
in the ACER library. The collection would complement the annual 
list. Educational Research Being Undertaken in Australia, published by 
the Commonwealth Office of Education since 1950. The scheme 
cbhtihued for a few years, but eventually lapsed because of the 
unreliability of the returns from the various research centres. 

In these articles, Radford began* to explore the questions that were 
to remain with him for the next 20 years: They were; principally, 
five: 

(a) What is thc nature of educational research.^ 

(b) What educational research is currently heeded? 

(c) How can research be best cricouragcd arid brgariizcd? 

(d) How cari research workers be irairied? 
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(c) What is ihc ACERs task in the conduct and brgariizatioh of 
research? 

He did not answer them fully nor did he treat them together in 
brie speech, article, report, or panxphlet. He_.lcept worrying away at 
them over the years, gradually raodifying and clarifying his vi^ews. 

In the first ycar^f his directorship. Radford talked to the VIER 
on his recent. overseas visit to_ research institutions and on his views 
concerning ^ducationai research. His talk was reported in a journal 
recently estaBlished By rhe VIER.^ He confessed to being much im- 
pressed By the extent to which the research attitude was found in all 
the universities he visited and in the administration of cducatidh in 
the USA. Glearly he saw the development of a similar attitude in 
Australia to be one of his: main tasks and ambitibhs. Equally clearly, 
he was convinced that the kind of research he wished to promote 
was one which could be seen to have application to practical educa- 
tional situations. *It has no value', he stated, *tb me, uriless it helps 
to improve one of two things — either the actual classrbbrii process, 
or the actual administrative machiriery.'* 

Three other observations that he riiade were further iridications of 
research; policies that he was subsequcritly to be interested in 
developing. The relationship bet wee ri research and innovation in 
educatidri had always bceri a problem of considerable interest for the 
ACER. It was part of its original charter, in James £ Rasseii's 
words, 'to keep the system alive and alert' throu^ its activities. In 
its first 2 5 years, many of its surveys had made educators aware of 
deficiencies and had suggested possibiechanges, and its test develop- 
ment had provided instramentsior improving diagnostic, iguidance^ 
and selection processes. But, for the most part, the ACER's con- 
scious services, to innovation in Australian education were separate 
from Its research functions; they were by way of advice to in- 
dividuals or committees seeking opinions from the ACER staff, by 
publication of considered views on many aspects of educatibri, arid 
by the promotion of overseas visits by significant Australian educa- 
tors or visits by overseas educators tb Australia. The prdbleriis iri- 



' W.C. Radrord. Routine, revelation or revolution— the fiihctidh of research in 
tdumioh. Journal of ^ucat/on IWIER). 1955, 2(2), 54-60. 

' ibid.. p.6o. 
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change, had been widely discussed and operated on in tt 
reconstruction period following World War II. Radford saw the ap 
plication of it to the ACER*s situation.. 

I txrlicvc there is enough evidence available now, to demonstrate quii 
clearly that the most effective way is to involve the people respbhsibl 
for effecting the change in the research and enquiry that leads ap to it 

He was to use this principle wherever it was feasible in developin 
programs of collaborative research. Whatever other means of dis 
semination were available. should also be associated with it. He ap 
proved, therefore, of reinforcing the process by, for example, a wid 
distribution of discussion pamphlets and summaries of research, an 
the use of summer schools, conferences, and workshops. *° 

A second matter attracted his attention during his overseas trip. 
He found that the view was very strongly held in universities tha 
the best research was done when good researchers were ehcburagei 
to work on their own interests. Tick a man and give him his heac 
was the best strategy. A few of his consultants, however, thought i 
more productive to develop an overall program for a departmen 
into which individual talents might be carefully fitted: There was 
danger that jndividuab-and even departmems might be tempted t 
accepta research project from aionding aathority_not_becaasc^the^ 
were convinced of.its. value but because fa nds_wer£ available for it. 
He Avas to. encounter this dilemma in his administration of th 
AGER. He was. attracted both ways — towards encouraging in 
dividual projects Jrom his staff, and towards developing an overal 
plan of research for the institution. 

' ibid., p.6b: 

W.G; Radford, >4 JGenerai Survey, of Education^ Reiearcb itLihe Umud Sram 
America, Canada, England, and Scottandy Melbourne: ACER, 1954, p.41. 
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The third conclusion that he formed from his overseas visit was 
that independent agencies such as the ACER, even more than 
research Branches in educational authorities or universities, needed a 
clear statement of policy, to demonstrate their irideperidcrice from 
But willingness to co-operate with other agencies.'* The ACER s 
research policy had grown up to serve, as far as resources allowed, 
what the Director and Council saw to be the nation's current educa- 
tional heeds. There had Been ho sustained arid furidamerital thinking 
about what might be the most cbmpreherisive arid useful program: 
Radford wa.s ihterested iri tryirig to produce such a plan. 

In his ihitial exploratibri iri the mid-fifties, he found that the most 
part of curreht research was beirig done iri university departments of 
cducatibri arid psychology. Sirice World War II, the JiaraBfr.of 
ceritrcs iri Australia where educational research was Being_organized 
had multiplied well Beyond the situation of ^he J930S when it was 
cbrifiricd principally to two teachers coiieges and universities, three 
state education departments^ and the ACER. In the 1950s, all the 
Uriivcfsitics were contribtiting-a small But steadily growing quantity; 
perhaps three or four teachers coiiegei were: aBle to find some time 
for research; the Commonwealth Office of Education had entered 
the field mainly with a numBer of national su^ryeys bh uhiyersities 
and selected aspects of education: the ACER cdntriButibh had 
^own But, Because it had to Be careful of its fihances, its research 
Bad slowed down during the 1950s; and, fihally, all the state 
education departments had Bcguh to add to the research total, sbme 
in quite notable ways. Nev/ South Wales had cohtiriued sirice the 
:1930s to produce useful studies arid, sirice the war, Queerislarid had 
Blossomed By developing experimerital studies iri the teaching of 
reading. By setting arid cbmparirig staridards iri Basic suBjects^ By in-, 
quiririg into guidarice arid sclectibri procedures, by examining the 
relative difficulty bf Icarriirig varibus arithmetical facts and., pro- 
cesses, arid by cbristaritly publishing bulletins and ^rt|^cs oa ^his 
wbrk for all teachers to study. There was a trend towards co-opera- 
tive research Both at an individual and institutional level. Two, 
three, br four researchers with- different skills and Backgrounds 
wbuld jbiri together on a single project to produce, it was hoped, a 
more suBstantial and richer result: The ACER also had collaborated 



ibicl., p. 40 
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on a readiness program with the Western Australian Educatioi 
Department and a survey with the teachers colleges , and was hbpiiij 
to plan an extensive collaborative piece of research into secondary 
education in Australia. 

Much of the research was unpublished since much of it was ir 
higher degree theses or in state dcpartmcrital papers. Ncvertheles! 
there was a wide and growing variety of journals in Australia aric 
overseas in which Australian researchers were currently publishiri| 
their material: To cater for the growing demand and to encourag< 
Farther research of good quality; the ACER in 1957 established the 
Australian Journal of EdnratinnP _ _ _ _ _ 
: It was difficult to determine what the research needs were foi 
Australian education. At least it could be seenthat there .were grow- 
ing interests in two areas. Sociological studies related to edacation, 
of which the recent distinctiVc work of Oescr and others at the 
University of Melbourne on Social Structure and Persanality had pro- 
duced useful basic material and original techniques of data collcctiori 
and analysis, and studies in the history of Australian: cducatibh were 
both rapid growing -points in educational research. Radford thought 
that areas in which work specially heeded to be done in the hear 
future were those of secondary education, educational theory, and 
the explb ration of the educatidrial demands of Australia's growing 
technological society. It was of particular impbrtarice that more 
research should be seen to be related to the needs bf educational 
practice. His attendance at the Atlantic City cbrifefcnce in 1956 
developed his interest also in two matters that had been seribusly 
discussed -there — co-operative international research studies, and the 
seiection and training of research workers. In both these areas Rad- 
ford; during his directorship; was to show considerable interest: 

With a reasonable degree of consistency* he recommended toiiis 
Gouncil in tpjS that the AEER noight be ablc to make its 'max ^ 
imum contribution to Australiaa education' by always having one 
project in each of the following Four fields: 

the study of the community faaor^ and goals determining the concent; 

brgahizaiidn, and objectives of education; 

the study of learning as it affects school situaiidhs; 

Sec Chapter 8, under Publications. 
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the evaiuation of carrent practices in classroom activity and adminis- 
tration; 

the development and trial of hew techniques and methods based on 
Australiah or ovcfscas research: 

The four suggestions needed, to Be sharpened and more closely 
defined before -they- cotild become the basis of a practical research 
program, - it would also have required a change and expansion of the 
AefiR's carrent staE*^ • 

A Field ior Many Tillings 

A more systematic cfFort to deal with the fundamental questions he 
was facing in educatibnal research was made in the early 19605. It 
led up to the pubHcatibii in 1964 of his main cbritribution to the 
topic, /! Field for Many Titlinp. It had been requested by the Coun- 
cil at its annual meeting in 1962 and was discussed at the next an- 
nual meeting in 1963 and at a special meeting in May 1964 before 
its publicatibh. A similar analysis was incorporated in a^ chapter on 
Research in Education which Radford contributed irt the same year 
to a \x>6k/EducMi6n fir AuSlrdmns, edited by the vice-president of 
the ACER, R.W.T. Cowan. - - -- - -- 

A Field for Many Tillings was picccmeahxcpctitive, and of varied 
quality. Nevertheless it was a first attempt-by any educator to make 
a serious statement about educational research in Australia, and it put 
forward a research plan for the ACER which the Council found ac- 
ceptable: it was the Director's own composition but had involved 
discussions by the ACER staff and included current staff interests in 



The above account is Based priricipally bh: - 

W.C . Radford , Routine, _ revelation or revolution , loc . c[t. 

— , The First International Conference on Educational Research, Atlantic City, 
HJ^-4^ph~- 2JSJ Fehruary tps^\ (information Bulletin No. 34), Melbourne: 
ACE R, 1956. 

, Educational research in A^ustralia, 195b- 56: unpublished address to the 

VIER, November 1 9 5 6» : ACER archives , scries 5 4^ item 158; 

— , Educational research in Australia and New Zealand, Section A: Australia, 

Rjtvieuf^fE^cartdml Research^ I g 

, Educational research in Australia, 1950-56, Auslralian Journal of EdiiCa- 

Iton. 1917, , : . , . ^ _ : ^. _ , 

and J.J:. Pratt, Educational research on jjroblcms or the primary school, 

1950-56, Australian Journal of Education, 1 9 5 7 ,^ i ( 2 j, i 2 4 - 3 4 ; : . 

Australian Council for Educatibnal Research, Twenty-sixth Annual Report, 
/^//- /^p/tf, Melbourne: 1956, pp. 3b- 2, 3.8. 
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Its program. . j _ 

Rcscarcfi in education he defined rather baldly as asking ques- 
tions about some aspect or aspects of the cducatibhal system arid col- 
lectlngJacts to answer those questions'.'^ The dcfiriitibn was filled 
out rather more in his earlier article iri 195 5: 

I shall regard research as mcariing recognizing and defining a problem; 
designing procedures to provide partial or complete ;?nswcrs to it; 
Collecting information by those procedures; cbllatirig arid analysing 
the informatiori and iriterprctirig its results; and chccld^^^ 
the iritcrprctatidns to be certain of their validity and general sound- 
ness.*' 

This was a statentent of the traditional view of scieritific riiethbd. 
How Far it applied.and was actually used iri educatibrial research he 
did not indicate. His own doctoral thesis bri school cbrisblidation 
would have been a good cxariiple bf its use. He did not dwell, 
however, on the nature of educatibrial research. He did not loolcat 
what, if anything, might distiriguish research in education from 
research _in physics or psychology, ribr did he use ^he work done by 
the ACER to explbre, through it, possible criteria for educa_tionaJ 
research. His iriterests, rather, were in the organization and content 
of educatibrial research. :z :zi :il 

What were the priorities for Austrah'a.in cducatiojial research? 
Varibus centres arid research workers Aad^seiccted major problem 
areas arid had made useful contributions. In A Field for Many Tilt- 
ings arid elsewhere, Radford cited six areas of note, \vith most of 
which the AGER had liad some connection. Success and failure in 
university study had been well documented. b^y the wbrk bf Hohrie, 
Sanders, and the Eommonwcalth Office of Educatibri; a h<yiy ol 
knowledge on Australian adolescents had been accuriiulated through 
the studies made by Wheeler, Connell, and Spearritt; the history ol 
Australian education had been substaritially developed iri Sydney 
and Melbourne universities; important aspects bf ability and 
achievement in schools had been carefully tested arid surveyed in 



W.C. Radford, A Fittd for Many Tiiiin^\ Melbourne!- ACER, 1964, P-<3- A 
similar definition was given in R W-T, Cowan {^X^^ahoii for '^^^^ 
Melbourne: Cheshire, p. 2 5 5: 'Research injcducatipnjs the sysiematic collection 
bf facis about some aspect of education which will help to answer a question'. 

* ' Radford, Routine, revelation or revolution, p. 5 4. 
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studies by the ACER and by the Queensland and New South Wales 
education departments; a Ibhgitudirial appraisal of primary school 
standards had been undertaken by the ACER and by the Queensland 
education depart rheht; and significant work bri retardation and 
backwardness had been dbhe at the University of Queensland. 

Were these the mbst important areas bn which Australian 
research shbuld be cbricc titrated? Some were central, but the choice 
had been sbmewhat fbrtuitbus. If the role of research was to provide 
answers, as Radfbrd suggested, on the kind of knowledge which was 
essential fbf the efficient conduct of education, ^nd on the most im- 
portant unsettled issues affect ir^xuin-cnt educational practice, then 
research should be directed towards-building ap-basic knowledge on 
the pupils* background^ the learning -teaching process, the measure- 
mem of pupib* progress^ the content of education, the organization 
of schools, and the: carrem issues of which he listed i 2, ranging from 
the effects of various forms of pre-school programs,^ to the charac- 
teristics of saccessFul teachers and the purposes and effects of ex- 
aminations. It was a wide-ranging program for research in which it 
was difficult to distinguish the priorities. Radford ackhbwledged the 
difficulty and decided to analyse existing research rcsburces and 
covcrai • of topics before trying tb seicle mbrc explicitly bri 
prioriti 

He estimated that the equivalent bf the time bf 1 50 full-time 
research persons with prbfcssibnal trairiirig, but bf a total teaching 
force bf about ibb bbb, was currently being put into research in 
educatibh in Australia. They were supported by about j 00 clerical 
staff The tbtal iri vestment in research amounted to about 
£y6o 006 per aririum, 0.2 per cent of what was spent on educa- 
tibri.^^ _ - ^ - - : 

With these slender resources , educational research had made no 
great impact on educational .practice, inview of the present scanti- 
ness of research facilities, there was a great need to rationalise them. 
Research during the past seven or so years had been spread widely 
andnot very carefully directed. He picturesquely described it as a 
patchwork with some spots of colour, a good deal of drabhcss, arid a 
great deal of virgin surface*.'' The rationalization might proceed iri 

Radford, A FitUjhr Many tiUings, p. 1 9, and Cowan, op. cit., p. 266. 
Radford, A FieUfor Many tilling, p.a 5 . 
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th fee ways, by cb-dfdiriatirig the work of research wherever poss- 
ible, by making a division in function between the different bodies 
concerned with research, and by selecting critical research problems 
appropriate to each of the bodies. 

- Radford sagge5ted, for example, that the Commonwealth Office 
of Education might work more closely with university researchers 
on problems of tertiaLy educatioHv that the state departments might 
develop more joint projects, and that all bodies might develop 
special interests— ^uch as the AGERV long-established connection 

with test construction — ^hat others should, not impinge oru 

He was interested in the sequence of steps By which. aa improve- 
ment might be made Ln an educational process. i3ne possible Four- 
step sequence was to begin with basic scientific investigations that 
rrii^t have some relevance for schooling; by scientific research, to 
apply the basic ideas to controlled school situations; .then to trans- 
late the results into a specific schop] program; and, finally, to dis- 
serhihate the findings, with possibly some feedback from schools 
into earlier parts of the process. It would be possible, Radford sug- 
gested, to divide the functions of the various research agencies in 
Australia in a general way according to this pattern. Basic and ap- 
plied scientific studies — the first two steps — iwould be uhdertakeh 
by universities, teachers colleges, ACER, and the Cbmmbhwealth 
Office of Education; the third arid fourth steps — tfahslatibri into 
practice and dissemination — -would be the functibn bf state educa- 
tion departments: The analysis was a very rough one and it is 
daubtfolJf any of the. agencies approved the role that Radford was 
interested in allotting to them: The attempt, however,^ was interest- 
ing inasmuch as it was the fir^t time.that the connection between 
research and innov.ation had Been seriously examined By the Direc- 
tor and Council of the ACER. The mechanism of the relationship 
was not probed in any depth on tfiis occasion. It was to be raised 
more clearly within the next few years when the ACER began to 
develop new curriculum materials and to become considerably in- 

ibicl.. pp.j 2 fr Racirord acfcnowlcclgccl. as the source of the pattern. DJL^ Clark, 
The funciinn of the United States Office of Education and ihe state depanments 
cif cducacion in the dissemination arid inylementation_bf educational research: In 
Phi Delta Kappa. Dissemmation and Impft mentation: Third Annual Symposium on 
Educational Research. Bloomington. In.: 1962. 
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tcrcstcd in curriculum construction as a way of affecting ideas as well 
as practices in the scHbdls. 

Four critical prbblerns to which the attehtibh of researchers 
should be directed were given by Radford as examples rather than as 
an exhaustive list: research into reading, primary school mathemat- 
ics, individualized learning, and teacher training. There was much 
to be done in each area, and he thought they were likely to receive a 
great deal of attention in the next few years. The first three were 
already of cdrisidcrablc interest to the ACER arid were to rcmairi 
impdrtai^t in its program. Ori reading research, he suggested the way 
in which the work could be divided up. State departments could 
coiscentratc on methods, materials and disscminatidn— steps three 
and four of his previous analysis; universities and teachers colleges 
could work on the analysis of the reading process and its improve- 
mcnt^-stcps one and two: Hie Gommonwealth Office could look 
after ail four steps in a special study on migrants: The AGER 

could help ideas to crystallize by collating Australian research^ sug- 
gesting ideas, preparing critical reviews, reporting bri trybuts bf hew 
material, arid bri nibdificatidris made before or after trial, and so dri:*' 

In the dthcr critical prdjccts too, he saw the ACER not as the pro- 
ducer of original research work, but as an evaluator, critic, and 
catalyst It- was^- in effect, a midwife's role that- the ACER wotdd 
play^ It was largely in that kind of role, to good effect, that Radford 
acted, towards educational research in Australia during his 2^ years 
as the Acer's Eirector. It was an enabling rather than a creative 
role, and it was not the kind of part that was likely to satisfy talented 
members of his staff nor, if it became the AGER's general research 
role, would it be likely to attract highly original research workers to 
his_stafr. 

Fortunately the research program he prbpbsed to the Cbuhcil 
gave his staff rather wider scbpe. It divided the work into four main 
areas: 

(a) histdncd-cdriiparaiivc- critical descriptive- irifdrriiatidri; 

(b) experimental and survey studies in two divisions: 
learning studJ- ^;- and 

(c) brgariizatibri, LUiwculurii, arid method studies; 

ibid., p.44. 
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(d) measurement arid evaluation:^" 
The program was in addition to the cantixiaing work oF the AGEF 
test division, educational services department, and liBrary. 

The historical -comparative division was to keep the ACEF 
sources of information up to date; to prepare interpretative bulletir 
e.g. on sch()ol holding powrr; to prepare informational statemer 
on request; to undertake continuing research on Australia-wi< 
Uipics, starting- with a study oF the Factors that have influenced t, 
development oF secondary education, e.g. music education ai 
agricultural education; to prepare reviews of significant develo] 
ments in Australian education; and to produce a general review 
Australian education every five years. 

The experimental and survey divisibh.s, though separate, wbu 
He expected to co-operate closely. One division was to keep abrc; 
of learning theory; to analyse 1 earning situatibris in classrooms; ai 
to undertake research on selected areas of educational practic 
beginning with a study of concepts bf class and symboHzation wi 
reference to language skills in the infants department: The oth 
division wa.s to cbriccritrate on school organization^ curricuium,^ 
method, cbriductirig studies of school administratipn and classroo 
orgariizatibri such as streaming and groupijig, and trying out nc 
material.s and new organizational pi'o^ccluKS. _^ 

The division of measurement and evaluation was to be interest 
in basic research .such as the nature of abilities and new theories 
testing and psychometrics; in the impact oF testing on educatior 
practice; in survey.s of^ttainment; ^nd in in-depth studies of pa 
ticular areas sGch as a continuance oF the work of Spearritt and Di 
on listening. - - : : 

In his annual repc^rt for 1964, Radford slightly readjusted his e 
pression oF the AGER s role in respect to the four-step process 
relating research to educational change. He wrote that 'for the tir 
beiiig' the ACER ^^eemed best fitted to work at the levels of ste 

The division- W5K aimost identical with the grouping gi>cn in the wcll-kno 
textbook, C. V. Good. A S, Barr, and D.E. Scatcs, The MnhoJohgy nf Educatk 
Rjesfarch^Ncvf York: Appleion, 1936, used for many years at the University 

Melbourne. : , 

Cunningham used these categories in an address to thc:cmbryonic &>c 
Research Council, hut did riot attempt to pl.4n the staff and work of the AC 
by them. ACER archives, series 49, item i8j: 
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two and three, applying scientific research and devising methods 
and programs.. TTicrc was mbrc than a hint in this that the Cduricil 
might think of developing the ACER into ah Australian equivalent 
of the Research and pevelopmeht (R arid D) cent res initially estab- 
lished in 1963 and widely discussed in the USA. In Such a -case,- it 
would have the task of working through a program ^^f researrh- by 
which it might produce exemplary materials or methods for schools 
arid oversee their iritrdductibri arid dissemination^ The ACER s 
work iri test cdristructibri approximated ta the^Rand D Pattern. 
There was rieed for more research on what ^nds_of tests were re- 
quired arid bri their effects; and this was tohe part of the proposed 
wbrk of the riew measureitient and evaluation division. 

The ACER, however, did not become an_R and D centre, nor did 
it concentrate on becoming the midwife, of Australian cducatibrial 
research:- It tooJc on something of both functions, and it continued 
with much of its previous hoc approach to research, taking up iri- 
tere^n& projects as they came to karid and developing others which 
seemed at the time to be pertinent. 

_ Radford s analyses and the discussioris associated with therii did 
have a noticeable ciTcct on the ACER's research activities. They 
gave to the activities more sense pf order arid directibri. The pfb- 
posed reorganization into four divisibris took place iri 1964 arid, 
although there was only one research bfficer iri each divisibri, it was 
possible to develop work in each area arid subsequeritly to add to the 
staff. Not all that was undertaken was riew wbrk, but several nota- 
ble new projects were beguri iri each divisibri. R.T. Fitzgerald, who 
was the first appbiritriierit tb the cbrilparative-historical divisLon in 
1964, began wbrk bri a study bf the factors and forces affecting 
Australian secbridary cducatibri; iri the same division^_r_eviews of 
music arid agricultural cducatibri were started: Mary Nixon, also ap- 
pibirited iri 1964, set studies i n the learning division under way with 
prelirriiriary wbrk bri cbriccpt development in young children. J . P. 
Kccvcs — bf the organization, -curriculum, and method division — 
became involved in two new projects in the teaching of mathemat- 
ics: within the carriculum division, the organization of a riatibrial 
cbnfcrcnce in March -1964 on mathematics in the prirriary school 
and the preparation of a manual for teachers on mathematics teach- 
ing;- and, within the measurement and evaluation divisibri, ari iriter- 
national study of educational achievement iri secbridary school 
p 
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mathematics at tfie 1 3_-year--x>ld and pre-univcrsity levels. During 
1965, he attended conferences in Chicago and Hamburg in connec- 
tion with the international study: 

Establishing a Basis for a Nafional Research Policy 

In 1966, the Commonwealth Government, established a Ministry 

for Education and Science which superseded the. Com mdri wealth 

Office of Education. Throughout 1967 its new_ secretary. Sir Hugh 

Enndr, made it his business to talk at representative gatherings arid 

seek from a variety of individuals advice on suitable activities for his 

ministry. 

In May 1967, the ACER organized a five-day confeKnce at 
Mclboarne Teachers College on Research into^ Education: Improv- 
its Value to the Practice of Education, There were 80 partici- 
pants from the ACER, universities, teachers colleges, and federal 
and ftatc departments thrbughbut Australia, together withjseveral 
visitors ffom Canada, USA, New Zealand, and Papua New Guinea.. 
Twelve papers were presented by participants, and the conference 
was opened ty Enndr who spoke bf the heed to raise the intellectual 

^^^5^ °f 5^^?"°"-^^^^^ °f the importance of ensuring the 

avajlability of research, to the practice bf education. 

In some of tte papers, there was the beginning bf an effort at a 
more thorough analysis_of th^natare of cducatibnal research, for ex- 
ample in educational sociology^ -teaching, and schbbl brgahizatibn. 
The establishment of a professional association fbr cducatibnal 
research workers in 1970 subsequendy provided more bppbrtuhity 
fbr serious discussion on the theory and practice of research but, up 
till that time, there had been little stimulus to fundamental thinking 
about the nature of educational research. At the 196 7- conference, 
the interest was almost exclusively in organizational matters. There 
were papers pbihting out the inadequacy and fragmcnStion of 
AtBtralia's cffbrt in cducatibnal research, the importance of an injec- 
^i?']^ ^/ fro**^ Cbmmbnwealth Government, the need to 
train more research wbrkcrs and possible means of training them, 
varioiB ways of applying cducatibnal research to educational prac- 
^A^^' ^^^5 ^^vclbpmcrits taking place in the organization 

and funding of educational research bvcrscas. Radfbrd summed up 
the conference, and a resolution was passed affirming that a rapid 
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cxpahsidn of research and a more efficient dissemination of: results 
were necessary. To achieve these ends, more funds and more 
research workers were needed. THc csubhshmcnt of institutes for 
research in education with a full -time research, staff, collaborating 
with schools and other educational bodies, would raise the quality of 
research arid provide opporturiity for the internship training of more 
research workers. Both state arid federal govern merits could iricreasc 
their furidirig, arid the Cbmmoriwcalth Departmerit of Educatibri 
arid Scicricc might uridcrtake a survey of 'the riccd for, desirable sup- 
port for, arid acceptable brgariizatibri bf research iritb Australiari 
educatibri'.^* 

Later in 1967, Enribf gave the Theodore Fink Memorial Lecture 
at the University of Mclbdurnc in which he spoke bf the riccd fbr 
more research and for research of better quality bri Australiari educa- 
tion: He suggested that proposals for the cxparisidn of educatibrial 
research should be brought forward to the Common wealth Govern - 
ment... As a consequence ^f the lecture, Radford convened a small 
interstate working party to develop^ i proposal for submission ta the 
government. It-met firstin May 1968 and during die following -t2 
months produced a substantial document. R.W. McGulioch, from 
Monash University, wlio had been a Tasmanian representative xm 
the Council of the ACER from 1961 to 1965 andJiad givcna paper 
it the 1967 Research into Education Conference, produced a. work- 
ing papciLwhich the group accepted as a guideline for the final docu- 
ment. The meeting decided to obtain information on the current 
>tate of research by conducting a survey by question hai re bf all 
research agencies in Australia. 

Iri the course bf the preparation of the documerit, T.L. Rbbertsbri, 
ivhb was preside rit of the ACER frbrri 1967 tb 1969 arid had for- 
merly bccri Assistarit Dircctbr bf the Com mbri wealth Office bf 
Educatibri arid Dircctbr-Gcricral bf Educatibri iri Wester ri Australia, 
Iclivered the Frank Tate Mcmdfial Lecture fbf 1968 at the Univcf- 
lity of Melbourne, in which he dealt at length with educatibrial 
research: Me poimcd out the acute needs of rescarctand the inadc^ 
luacy of existing facilities, funds,^ and the supply of trained 
'esearchers: He suggested the establishment of a national advisory 

* Australian Council for Educational Research. Research into Education, Hawthorn. 
Vic: 1967, p. 148. 
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committee oh research in education, separate from but parallel to the 
Australian Research Grants Committee which since 1965 had inade 
grants to research workers in all fields. The new body wooldadyjsc 
the federal and state gbvcrrimcrits dri the needs of educational 
research, would act as a cd-ordinator, and make grants to research 
agencies and individuals.^^ 

Radford in ah extensive report to the Council in i^iSS took up^ 
along similar hhcs, the idea of a national committee, and suggested 
the establishment of state advisory corainitteesL^to advise the national 
committee arid to help distribate federal Funds. He reiterated the 
heed for better training for research woSers, especially through an 
internship process, but was curiouslyJHind to the need to provide 
more adequate training ibr Ae internees on secondment to the 
ACER: He drew attention again to the American R and D centres, 
and expressed less certainty about the most desirable functions of the 
various agencies in Australia than he had four years earlier in A Field 
for Many Tillinp: 'Any clear-cut separation of roles', he wrote, js 
illasory*.^^ Any division of roles among the various bodies could 
simply be a matter of mutual agreement, and any of the bodies might 
undertake any oriall of the furictibns of research development and 
dissemination. He made a brief statement of his own Ibrig-tcrm 
priorities for research but put them in very general terms: research 
into stimulation of early childhood developmcrit, the relationship 
bcrwccn Icarriing and teaching, and developmcrit at the prc-adolcs- 
cent and adblescent periods. He suinmed up his wishes as an -in- 
crease of funds for both commissioned and - uncommissioned 
research, expansion of training facilities for researcJrw-orkcrs, better 
co-ordination of research agencies, and the development of new 
units within them. z n: m 1 _ __ _ - 

During this period, Radford learnt much more about the R and D 
centres in the USA, and became much more interested in the func- 
tion of developfflent. He had always been very conscious of the 
need to relate^ research to the practical requirements of the school 
classroom,, and he saw in the idea of developmcrit a useful contribu- 
tion that research institutions could make to the improvement of 

The spcccH was reported in Australian Council for Educational Research. Thirty- 
e/ghtif Annual Rtport 1^67- t^68. Hawthorn. Vic: 1968. pp.25-8. 

" ibid., p. I 2. 
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education. In 1969 he gave a talk, to the Newcastle Branch oF.the 
NSWIER, concerned entirely with the wodc^f American R and D 
centres. He raised the question of their P^rtii^^n^^^o iiustralian 
education and answered hy sayings *I believe we too need procedures 
which seem to me well captured in the R and D centre [idca]*.^^ In 
the same year he addressed a New Zealand GoUege of Education 
conference on thc application of research. He emphasized both the 
desirability of involving jn research those affected by it, and the im- 
portance of involving the research oi^ganization in developmental ac- 
tivities. Development was :*a deliberate attempt, to ihcdrpbrate 
Knowledge into institutional structures, into tcchndlpgies, into 
materials and methods, and intoiteaching and learning behaviour*.^' 
He did not ever declare the ACER to be an R and D centre but, dur- 
ing the 1 960s and continuing through the 197053 he ehcburaged ah 
expansion of developmental activities in the ACER. The very con- 
siderable contribution by the ACER to a wide range of curriculum 
development and its cohtinuihg program of test cbhstructibh were 
thcJcading examples of this tendency. 

By April 1969 the report of the ad hoc working party had been 
prepared, circulated to corisiiltahts, and put into its final form. A 
meeting was sought with the Minister for Education and Science.^^ 
Four interested parties had come tdgethcf to produce the report: the 
ACER, state departments, universities, and the Australian College 
of Education. The College was an organization xrf profcssjonal 
educators established in 1959 to bring together teachers from all 
levels and from all kinds of institutions^ i&dford had been greatly 
interested in it since its inception aniwas its president from 1969 to 
1971. Currently the ColCgc was concerned in an effort to get a 
National Foundation for Education established, one of whose func- 
tions would be the funding of educational research^^ence its in- 
terest in the objectives of the working party. 



W.C^ Radford^ Research and develop merit in cducatiori^ address to NSWIER. 
Newcastle Branch, 1969. ACER archives, series 54, item 137. 

W.C- Rati Ford. Inv()lvement in the application of research^^^ 

Zealand College of Education: 1969. ACER archives, series 54. item 141. 

W:e: Kadford to JVl. Eraser. 22 May 1969 and 8 July 1969: M. Eraser to 
W.C. Radford. I 3 Jurie 1969 arid 4 July 1969. ACER archives; series 54, item 
121. 
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_£cd By.RadFori, a depotation consisting of a representative from 
cacfi of tfie four groaps met the Minister and a. small group from the 
Dcpanment of Education and Science to discass the. woridng party's 
report. It was a somewhat ramBling and repetitive document which 
traversed the same ground covered in the 1967 Gonfcrencc and in 
Radford's various repons and addresses. To its ten pages of recom- 
mendations, it added a number of annexures on the present situation 
in Australia and overseas, the functions of an advisory committee, 
the establishment of priorities, dissemination, and possible patterns 
for research units, together with a_ lengthy appendix with details of 
the 1968 survey of current research in Australia. Pertinaciously^ the 
same matters were again hammered- resources^ training, funding, 
priorities, and the cb-drdihatioh of research. The group argued for 
the establishment of a permaheht national advisory committee; the 
immediate grant of 50 three^year postgraduate fellowships and 50 
two-year internships for trairiihg in educatibhal research; and subs- 
tantial annual grants to all educational agencies, which would ap- 
proximately double the amburit currently spent by them.^' 

It was a successful political exercise. The Cbmitlbh wealth 
authorities were decidedly interested in the case for an expansion bf 
educational research and in the proposal for a national advisory arid 
funding committee: They were unwilling to become committed to 
any of -the other activities proposed in the repon until a national 
committee had met and made recommendations:^* _ 

As a first ^tep, the Department of Education and Science called 
together a more widely representative group to consider the matter 
of the establishment of a national committee. The committee oF 
which Radford was a member met fortv^rp days in September, re- 
examined the same questions as the 1967 Conference and the worlc- 

Australian Council for Educational Research ct al. (rfj^/^(*r committee), A Submis- 
sion to the Commonwealth Gcjyernmt^^^^ (iLAustrai'^i pn thtv Organization an_d 
Hunding of More Research into Australian Education, April 1969, unpublished, 
ACER archives: series 54, item 182:. . . 

The rrierribers of the^elrgatibri were T.L. Robertson, W.C. Radforii, J.J. Pratt, 
G.W. Bassett, all of whom had close connections with the ACER, and F^H. 
Brooks, the Director-General of Education for Victoria, who later briefly joined 
the Council. 

Memorandum re deputalion_ to federal Minister for Education and Science on 
research in education, ACER archives, series 54, itcrti 182: 
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ingpany, using^ conference papci^ again and the woriking party's re- 
port.^' It recommended the creation of a National Advisory Com- 
mittee on Research and Developmem in Education to Iceep educa- 
tional research and development under constant review, advise on 
priorities, suggest measures for the training of research workers,^ 
make recommendations about the collation and dissemination: of 
research, and rccommendjinancial support for research submitted to 
it or proposed by it. The committee was to have a chairman, 
preferably full-time, and nine members rcprcscntatiyc of wide in- 
terests in education, and was to be supported by a full-time sccre- 
tariat.^° In 1970 the Australian Advisory_:Committcc on Research 
and Development in Education (AACRDE) came into being. 

The campaign for federal funding and a national advisory com- 
mittee produced valuable results by raising the level of resources 
available for cducatibnal research. All parties were agreed that much 
more research should be done, that other countries had been busily 
cncduragihg it, and that it shblild be closely related to the schools 
arid their heeds. There was, however, a disappdihtihg lack of 
analysis of what should be done and how research workers should go 
about it. The situatidrl recalled the circumstances of the fqiihdatibh 
of ^hc -ACER in 1930 when, with much enthusiasm and goodwill, 
the or^nization was established to fill a need which ho dhc thch dr 
^^'^i^^A^^P^Sht through intelligently and thordughly: The cdhsc- 
quence had- been that the ACER s research program had mostly bcch 
characterized By_ attention to what seemed to be the interesting or 
urgent matters of the moment, it wasjcssentially ^n program. 

Radford and his colleagues* thinking had succeeded in providing^a 
better basic organization fcr tHe AGER's work and had Been an es- 
sential stimulus in the political campaign. But, for all the analyses 
that the Director had made up to that pointy and all the discussions 
that had been arranged, no research brief for Australia or for the 
ACER had yet emerged except in the most general terms. It seemed 
that hbthihg had yet been done to stimulate the profcssidhal mind of 
Australians cducatibnal research wbrkcrs. The emphasis bh brgahiza- 

A.H. Enribr to W.C. Radford, 2 September 1969, ACER archives, series 54, 
item 121. 

K.N. Jones to W.C. Radford, 9 October 1969, ACER archives, series 54, item 
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tion rather than on research qaestions was well illustrated in the 
composition of xhe committee called ^gethcr in September 1 970 hy 
the Commonwealth Department oF Educaiion and Science to discuss 
research in education: It had 16 members of whom probably two 
were actively engaged in educational research, and another two in- 
volved in administering research programs. The remaining 12 were 
administrators oF note who had never been and would never be per- 
sonally involved in educational research. 

There had been a listing of general topics for research, but so far 
no penetrating analysis of the fundamental research questions that 
needed investigation. : 

In the case of the ACER, the existence of a^ strong test division 
was in itself a challenge to research. The ACER had spent much of 
its time constructing tests of general ability, aptitude, and achieve- 
ment, and, as the Directbr stated, was 'regarded as a good maker of 
tests'. It had used as far as possible the best available procedures in 
such work. It had paused briefly to question some of the theory on 
which the work was based, arid it had produced reputable tests in 
hew areas. But it had riot raised seriously arid publicly two impor- 
tant, sets of questibris. 

What kind of impact was the extensive production and sale of 
tests having on Australian education? Was it possible that some 
testing programs were educationally desirabie andothcre not? Did 
their extensive use lead- to x pscudo-scientism-and emphasis on the 
wrong elements in educational practice?. Was thc use made of the 
tests in the: selection and placement of students consistent with the 
reforming attitude that had Been a characteristic of the ACER from 
the Beginning of its history? The recoxistruction which the ACER 
had supported was to be a social as well as an educational brie. Was 
it i>ossiblc that. its test disscmiriatibri was cburitcr-recbnstructiye? If 
the content of some widely used tests had a social class bias, as 
research on similar tests overseas had long beeri demoristratirig, it 
was possible that the ACER's iriflucrice was a socially cbriscrvativc 
brie. Siricc rriariy bf the tests were specifically cbristructed ori cori- 
tract to rricet the requiremcrits of existirig practices iri the educatibii 
dcpartmerits who ordered them, it was possible that, through them, 

Australian Couhcit for Educatioiial Research. Thmy fourtb Annual Report 
t^6)- 1^64. Hawthorn. Vic: ACER. 1964. p. 16. 
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the Acer's inflaciice too was an cdacationally conservative one: 
Studies on the Gommonwcalth Secondary Scholarship Examination 
set by the A6ER saggestcd that^ the awards, tended- to go avetr 
wliclmin^y to students not in need oF financial assistance. Such 
findings and ifieir implications For the whole testing program pro- 
voked discussion and caused concern among the stafT in the test 
research and development area. None oF these Basic questions. 
However, was ever the suBject oF sustained research by the ACER. 
They were all well-known queries that had been under discussion 
overseas, and tbia: lesser extent in Australia, and were clearly peni- 
nenL to the ACER V activities. 1 _ 

The second set of questions, was of a different kind. LJ, Cron- 
bach drew attention to Flcxncr's distinction between empiricism and 
science. 

The empiricist in cducatibh stops with the cdmparisb 
He asks whether carricoiam A teaches more mathematics than cur- 
riculum B . . . But research that is no more than an empirical check on 
the effect iveness of some educatibhal package does hot get to the heart 
of the matter. 

What is needed is a search ibr explanatory principles. There is also^ 
farther step of significance. , it conccriis Kahns view, of normal 
science and research ihatieads to scientific revolutions.. Normal 
science Follows a pattern oF investigation into certain kinds of ques- 
tions in certain acceptable ways that have been estabhshed as impor- 
tant. Imporunt information is Built up in this way but no great ad- 
vances are made. What are needed for substantial progress arc the 
new ideas, and perspectives that jump int6_focus when a radical 
mind asks a new question. In education', Crbnbach wrote, 'as in 
other fields, normal science is not enough. We must maximize the 
likclihcKxl of sci eht i fi c re vol utiphs* . ^ ^ 

TTic Acer's test program for the most part was an exercise in 
empiricism. It was of cbhsiderablc service to the schools, but was it 
educatibhal research? Radfbnd appeared to have dbubts dri the mat- 
ter. Considering the work of test dcvclbpmcht after Dunn had left 



LJ. Crbnbach, The rblc of the university in improving education. Phi Delia 
fOtppan^ 1966, 67(10). p. 543. 
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the ACER, he remarked in his 1968 Annual Report that 'the cbh- 
tinued creatiori of test questions and the making of tests is not 
enough for the kind of staff we waht'.^'* He wanted them to con- 
tribute to the methbdbiogy of testing and learning, but confessed 
that it was difficult to find time for them to do so. If test constrac- 
tibri was hot sufficiently creative, what could be done about the matr- 
tcr? He had set up a measurcmcrit and evaluation division within 
the general research department separate from the test division, but 
with a limited general research staff it was scarcely viable. 

Was it possible within the AGER to nurture the kind of research 
thut would lead to radical brcakthroaghs in educational thought ^nd 
practice? It was the only institution in Australia with a body of full- 
time research workers with no obligation to serve a particular school 
sy.stem. Sould it not be expected, therefore, to_ make a substantial 
effort to lead Australia by the significance of its research? Its 
capacity for such a contribution was, in fact, a little illusory. It was 
not Free of responsibility to federal and state gbvcrnmerits. They 
provided a substantial part of its ihcbmc and there had been uncer- 
tainty until their support had been secured in 1946. Even until the 
end of: the 1950s, the Council had felt uneasy each year at the 
possibility that the various gdverrimchts might decide not to renew 
their annual grants or, as ihflatibr mburited, might not raise the 
amount of the grant to match the ACER's rising costs. Thereafter 
goverhmcht support was riot iri doubt though the amount of it re^ 
iquired ricgotiatibri, arid the ACER had to be able to show that it was 
respbrisive to the expressed needs of the various education depart- 
ments. Sales from tests arid materials, many of them produced by 
the ACER, cbritributcd a large part of the income^' and, conse- 
qucritly, absorbed a large part of the effort of the institution. Apan 
from the financial constraint, there was a staffing one. The best 
research requires the best people^ As the universities and colleges of 
advanced education expanded rapidly in the two decades after 1955, 
the ACER cnntinually lost many of its bestqualified staff to them, 
S:S: Dunn and M:L: Clark managed to stay for about 20 years before 

Aiisirahari CcJiiricil for Ediicationiil Research, Thirty-eighth Arniual Report 
1^67- lySii, Hawthorn, Vic: 1968, p. 55- 

See Chaj5ier 8, unUcr Publication and Sales Policies, arid Chapter 91 Testing and 
Research Programs 1960-80. 
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they succumbecLbut many had much shorter periods. The traffic 
was one way. The ACER did not manage to recruit anyone from 
thc_ staff of a university, With such constraints, how far could the 
ACER go adventuring in ideas.'' 

Esiablisfiincnt of tEc Australian Association for RcscarcE in 
Education 

It was of great importance for the health of the educational research 
community that an association of research workers came into being 
in l91_o. The Australian Association for Research into Education 
(AARE), through its annual conferences and training sessions, 
became an important medium for the maintenance of information, 
ideas, and friendly relationships among the research profession, and 
it provided, for the first time, an opportunity for the serious present 
tat ion and discussion of ideas on the nature and conduct of research. 

The 1 967 conference at Melbburhc Teachers College was the 
first bccasibh oh which a cbhfcrchce had been convened specifically 
for educational research workers. Out of that meeting, the 
possibility of a cbhtinuirig assbciatibh was drvclbped and subsc- 
qucritly canvassed at the Victorian Institute of Educational Research. 
The Institute's representative, G.D, Bradshaw, brought the idea to 
the Acer's annual meeting in 1968, met with encouragement, and 
w^ asked, with the Director , to look into the matter more 
thoroa^ly: They reported back to the 1 969 annual meeting that 
Sey -had a nambcr. of informal discussions and intended soon to 
convcnc a meeting^ of interested persons. 

Accordingly Bradshaw and Radford circulated, to the heads of 
most of the research agencies and several other persons, a well-. 
developed outline of a proposal for an ^Australian Association of 
Researchers in Education' and invited them to at'.cnd a meeting on 
thrjnattcr at the ACER on 13- 14 March 1976/* j_ __ 

-_ The meeting, chaired by the president of the ACER, P.H. 
Partridge^ who later in the year was to become the first chairman of 
the AACRDE, was attended by 32 persons. After considerable 
debate, a mbtibh proposed by Cbhhell and seconded by Keats /that 
ah assbciatibh of research wbrkers in educatibh ih Australia be 

G.D. Bracishaw and W.C, Radford. Proposed formation of an Australian Asso- 
ciatiori of Researchers in Education, ACER archives, scries 54. item 210. 
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formed' was passed. Some misgivings were expressed at the possible 
ill effect on the Institutes of the format ibri of the new assdciatibri, 
but the desire for a hatibrial brganizatibri beyond the separate State 
Institutes predbrniriated. It was to be a fbruiti fbr the genuine dis- 
cussion of educatibrial research, a meeting place for researchers in the 
same fields arid iri various disciplirics, arid a possible pressure group 
with goverririierits on behalf of educatibrial research. The usual 
spirited discussibri tbbk place bri the riariiirig of the new child, in 
which ribrie bf the severi proposed on the agenda was accepted, and 
it was cveritually declared to be the Australian Association for 
Research iri Education. A provisional commictee was then selected 
to organize a founding- conference ia Sydney in Novcmhsr i^o.^ 
Approximately loa persons attended the Brst conference in 
Sydney, described in a brochure as being at Australia V leading motor 
inn atNcwport:^^ Jfadford, as one uf the co-founders, gave an ia- 
augural addrcss,_0ld and new horizons: Hopes and fears, in wHicH 
hcmade a stoclctaking of educational research in: Australia updated 
from that presented to the federal minister in 1969. The number of 
full-time research workers in Australia Had risen from 136 in 1968 
to 220 in J 970, and in 1971 was to be 271. Service to curriculurii 
bodies and research: in the curriculum area occupied the greatest 
amount of research time. He had some iriisgivirigs about the suddcri 
expansion of staff and extension bf activities: 

In the ciiphbria of a <-lirriatc of expectancy , much may be done:rfiac is 
not related to problems of any magnitude, and before adequate 
thought has been given to those areas where its relevance appears most 
obvious.** 

It was as if he feared that the geriie he had been busily conjuring up 
was about tb bccbriic sbriie uricontroUable and rampaging_dragan^ bt 
the cvcrit, the mbristcr did riot materialize, though the genie of 

Hic ccmfcrcncc was 5»rg;iniyrdJ^y .i >;rc)iipJmrii^M^ 

general meeting, H W,S, Philp, Professor of Education, and M.J, Dunkin, Hmh 
fnlrti 4hat :univer:sity. became respectively iirsi president. and secretary of the 
AARE. R.A. Dershimet.- the Executive Officer of fhe-Americari Educational 
Research Associatmn ( AER A) gave a paper at the meeting, ^.s^id J. P. Keeves 
who was to succeed Radford in 1977 as Director of the ACER. 

VV.C. Radford. Old and new hoH/ons: Hopes and fears, p.9. ACER archives, 
series 54. item 2 10. 
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educational research did not always cvaloatc its own activities with 
exacting intelligence and practical wisdom: 

Research Into Education in Australia 1972 

llicre was another flurry of activity two years later. In 1972, Rad- 
ford again made a survey of educational research in Australia. He 
was commissioned by AACRDE to report on the existing state, and 
to_ venture a prediction about the future development, of research in 
education and the training of research workers. In August 1:972, he 
presented a brief paper oh his oh -going work at the ANZAAS Cbh- 
gress in Sydhcy. His final report was presented early in 1973, and 
was subsequently published as Research into Education in Australia 
1^72. In April 1973 he organized a seminar on the training of 
research workers in education. 

Radford's survey for AACRDE, in which he was assisted by R. 
McDowell, was again a cbllectibri, by interviews arid lerigthy ques- 
tibririaires, of irifbrmatibri about the riumbcfs of people irivblved in 
research, the wbrk they were dbirig, arid the kind of training they 
had had br were curreritly uridergblrig. 

Radford wrote that what Fattu had called in i960 *the formula of 
innovation by accidental discovery' was being *replacediy-innova^ 
tion systematically developed - from an increasing, body of 
knowledge'.^ ^ Australian progress in this direction was slow but 
noticeable. Educational research and development were_L*im- 
measuraBLy better off in 1 97 2 than in 1 962 , and *far better oil than 
ever before in Australia'. But the research effort was still very 
small in relation to the size of the educational enterprise in Australia 
and to the tasjc that had to be done. 

He found that the research agencies in Australia were steadily in- 
creasing. Besides the universities,^ __state departments, Australian 
College of Education, and the ACER, there were advanced educa- 
tion boards, exa mi nation boards, Catholic education bffices, the 



W.C. Radford, Research into Education in Australia i972. (AACRDE Report 

N(). I ), Canberra: AG PS. 1973, p. 5. . 

For Fauu's remark, sec H A. Fa£tu: A Jiurvcy of educational research at selected 
uhiversitie.s. In Phi Delta Kappa, First Annuai Symposium on Educarionai Research. 
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Australian Vice-Chancellors Committee, Australian Universitiej 
Commissioa, Australian Commission on Advanced Education, and 
teachers unions which undenoolc or commissioned research relating 
to their interests. Tlie universities- nevertheless were stilLby far_ the 
main contriButors. The survey revealed^ though it was not explicitly 
stated, that, iF it had not Been for the universities' traditional interest 
in undertaking research and tfleir acceptance of education as one ol 
their fields of study, the Australian contribution to educational 
research wculd be a somewhat meagre one. The other major con- 
triburcij, the research branches of the state departments, were con- 
cerned principally with servicing curriculum committees and related 
curriculum development, and with testing programs and test 
developmeht. Other reasonably important activities undertaken by 
them were demographic studies to predict enrolments and related 
matters oh the building arid sitirig of schools. 

The report estimated that there were about the equivalerit of 800 
full-time research workers in Australia in 1972, a corisideraBle in- 
crease over the I 5 0 recorded for the y ear 1963 iriy! Fietd of Many 
Tiliings, arid that, bri existirig recruitirig policies, the number might 
be expected to double withiri the next five years. Radford was un- 
willing to recommend priorities for research. He suggested instead 
that *the common sense and perceptiveness of the workers should be 
backed'-^*, and that there should be more-Communication between 
vtporkers in the same area and a closer association ietween them and 
Both the policy makers and the classTOom teachers. _ Collaboration 
Between universities and centres for full-time research, ^uch as the 
ACER, was recommended, not only in the interest of possiBly pro- 
ducing some integrated research but also to provide internship ex- 
peri ejicc for students training to become research workers. 

More opportunity for full-time study arid iritcrriship experiericc 
was desirable for trainee researchers. This might be brought about 
by the prbvisibri of postgraduate research awards with high age 
liriii^:s, and by encburagirig employers to grarit leave tb graduate stu- 
dents t^:. devote more time tb their studies. Radfbrd suggested the 
riced for refresher courses arid workshops fbr experiericed research 
workers, especially tb develop competerice iri curriculum develop - 
merit, iri the ecbribriiics of cducatibri, arid iri research dcsigri — three 

^' ibid., p. [27. 
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areas currently of ihcrcasihg importance. He was interested also in 
the possibility of dcvclbpirig more opportunities for full-time careers 
in research. Better salary scales arid greater permanence of employ^ 
merit in research branches would help to stabilize and- raise the 
quality of work in the state education departments; in addition^ the 
establishment of centres or institutes of educational research Jn 
universities or in conianaion with the A6ER^ staffed by Fuli-time 
researchers and specializing- in a - particular area, would give 
Australian educational research a powerful thrust and greatly in- 
crease opportunities For careers in educational research. 

Redefining tEc AGER's Role 

In 1977* the reflection and discussion on research that Radford 
had pursued during. the whole period of his directorate were con- 
tinued by the new Director, J, P. Kceyes. In three successive annual 
reports, 1977 to 1979, he explored the state of current educational 
research and the role of the ACER. The whole of his research life 
from 1962 had been spent with the ACER, except for five ycare 
studying for doctoral degrees at the Australian National University 
and the Uriivcrsity of Stockholm. He was therefore iritimatcly ac- 
quainted with the Acer's activities arid with Radford's ideas. His 
doctoral work, undertaken iri a research school of social sciences, 
brought him into serious contact with the perspectives of a number 
of social science disciplines other than cducation,^and he_applied this 
experience in his thinking about the research tasks of the ACER; 
- 5incc 1970, educational research outside the ACER Jiad greatly 
expanded. The Commonwealth Government had set up three new 
bodies with strong interests - in research and development: 
AACRDE, renamed, the Education Research and Development 
Committee (ESDE) of which S.S. Dunn had become the full-time 
head; the Curriculum Kvclopmcnt Centre (CDC) which had ab- 
sorbed the Acer's curriculum interests; and the Schools Commis- 
sion which was interested in undertaking or suppbrtirig evaluation 
studjcs of its own programs and developmental work by teachers. 

Kccvcs saw these national institutions and other state depart- 
ments that had recently come into being, and for which Radford arid 
the ACER had helped to develop a climate, as a challenge to the 
ACER and a cause of uncertainty among the ACER's staff as he and 
they sought to redefine their role and rc-cxamihc the balance of their 
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rescarcfiand service activities., ft migfit Be that the AGER*s interest 
should move From pioneering in curricolum development to curr 
riculum evaluation, and that a lessened interest in the promotionand 
publication of research generally_Ln Australia might be balanced by 
greater productivity at the ACER*s headquarters and the mainte- 
nance of strong informal links throughout the Australian research 
cdrnmunity. 

The ACER *s two main areas of research activity had long been 
those of measurement and evaluation, and learriihg and teaching. It 
had touched bh but hot coritihued to pursue vigorously the area of 
social fduhdatibhs of education. Kceves suggested the need for 
further work in this area. Guidelines or policy statements for pro- 
grams of research should be developed in each of the three areas, in- 
dicating what needed to be done and how the work might be fi^ 
nanced. To assist in such a task^ advisory committees with a wide 
internal and external mefflbership should be established: 

In the new area of^ocial foundations *one of considerable impor- 
tance where Jittle quality research is currently Being undertaken ia 
A ustralia'**^, staff would Be needed with training in a broad range of 
social sciences who could ask and seek answers to critical questions 
about educational and social policies, and the evaluation of formal 
and inrormal institutional practices. In the learning and teaching 
area, the priorities should be the study of language learning, concept 
development, (with both of which the ACER had had a long cori- 
ncctibn), curriculum cyaluatibh, and teaching for mastery learning. 
The measurement and evaluation area would cbritiriue tb produce 
special purpose tests which the ACER had cbritracted tb supply; to 
develop new tests in current areas of interest; tb undertake a mainte- 
nance prograrp tb satisfy *the urgent need tb revise arid renbrm many 
of the key educatibrial arid psychblbgical tests which the Council is 
curreritly marketirig''*^ arid tb develop vaHdation studies of the 
Acer's tests of cbgriitivc ability and scholastic aptitude: Ft)ur units 
tb provide services tb each of the research areas and to outside clients 
were also desirabic; they would consist of survey, statistical analysis 



Ausinilian Cr)uncii for Educaiiona! Research. Forty-seventh Antiual Report 
'97^''77' Hawthorn, Vic.: 1977. P-'4' 

ibid:, p: 16: 
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and psychdldgical measurement, library and information, and ad- 
visory, services. - - 

- Hic-Souncil accepted KccvesVhasic audmc and the ACER was 
rcstracturcd into ihrcc broad divisionsL with three service units, the 
proposed survey and statistical units being combined into oae. The 
advisory committees in each area met and reported in time For inclu- 
sion in the annual report in 1 979, OF particular interest was the 
statement oF the social foundations committee which produced a ra- 
tionale that, it su^cstcd, could have characterized all three divisions. 
It distinguished between policy and discipline research. Policy 
research originates in the world oF action and its results arc directed 
towards use in practice. It is cdhcerhed with variables that can be 
changed with appropriate resources and with the ways oF changing 
them. It may be policy -dictated research cdhcerhed essentially with 
evaluating cducatibhal policies ahd programs, or pblicy-dcfiiuhg 
research which aims to provide ihFbrmatibh oh which pblicy dcci- 
sibhs hbt yet takch can be mbirc cbhfidchtly based. Discipline 
research is cbhccrhcd with the advahccmcht bF kribwlcdgc and the 
dcvclbpmcht oF thcbry ihdcpchdcht oF educational action, thbiigh its 
findings may have important implications For action. Policy 
research is central to the social Foundations area, but discipline 
research may be related to it in important ways by sharing a com- 
mon theoretical model or by Further analyses oF policy research data 
aimed at interesting, 'substantLve or methodological issues incidental 

to the main purpose oF the policy xcsearch V* _ 

'IScrc was a. strong suggestion here that the ACER'S work should 
Be charaaerizcd by policy rtypc research, with some attention wRere 
convenient to related discipline research. This, however, had always 
been the case. The position had never been expressed with as much 
sophistication as the 1979 advisory committees were able to com- 
mand, but it was precisely what the ACER had been trying to do For 
the past 56 years. 

Aostraiian iCoatscil foe Educational Research, Forty 'ninth Annual Report 
ij^yS-^ jg. Hawthorn, Vic: 19791 The basic statcmriit was prepared by 

th^_^^^_Prthc diy[sion. an Assisum Director of the ACER, TJH[. \fVilliams, 
who_ made use of th e d isti net ion between policy, and d isciplinc research made in 
J.S. Coleman: Policy Ktstarch in the Social Sciences, Morristown, NJ: General 
Learning Press, 1972! 
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INFORMATION, BEVEWPMENT, AND 
ANALYSIS IN THE i p 60s AND ipym 

Publications 

In discharging its clearing-house fancdon for Anstralian education, 
the ACER s most notable medium o£ information and analysis was 
xhc Remt^ of B^wation in Amtraltay of which the first volume was 
puBlishcd in 1938 and the second in 1940. After the war, three 
more volumes appeared each covering a spaa of six to eight years. 

The first post-war volume, Revfeu; otf Education in AustraUa 
1^^40-1^48:, was put together mainly by Daphne Waddihgtdh 
under Radfbrd*s direction. It was an extensive cdmpilatibh of 
detailed information abbur the Australian educatibhal systems and 
developments throughput Australia since 1940. Keats added to it a 
careful and interpretative chapter bh the variatibh in cducatidhal ex- 
penditure, by the six Australian States during the ten years 
1936- 46, The fourth and fifth volumes of the scries were ^Iso pro^ 
duced under Radfbrd*s general directidri, and followed much the 
same pattern as the third. Revieiu of Education i^_^^^^ia 
1P48- i^ j4 was compiled priricipally by R:M: M^^uincll and 
recorded mainly the administrative cfa^gcs_-Qf the preceding six 
years. The scctidri on the costs of education, continuing Keats*s 
wdrk in the preceding volume _and covering a ^^n-year period, 
1944- 5 3, was^ done by the AGERs newly appointed accountant. 
Phyllis Staurenghi was a lively arts and commerce graduate from the 
University of Melbourne with a particular interest in mathematics, 
and some y^ars of experience in accountancy and statistical wbrk. 
She vsras appointed in 1953 and has continued to the present tb be 
the AGER^s main financial officer. For the fifth vblume, Revieu> of 
Education in Australia rj^jj- 102, a considerable number bf the 
staff were involved. It recorded mbst bf what Radfbrd referred td as 
*thc major currents of our time*: a rapid expahsidh in secdridary 
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education and an interest in its reform; a great: increase in university 
enrolments; and the diversification of facilities and curricula in 
technical education. 
: No further volumes of the Review were published despite a Coun- 
cil decisibh in 1964 that it should henceforth appear every five years 
and should be a more interpretative history of the period. The ten- 
dency was to move into the publicatibri of three new kinds of 
periodical: a general brie that wbuld be mbre iriterpfetativc and 
mbrc frequent than the past Revieu/S\ another general one that would 
take articles of quality in educational research and scholarship; and 
several specialized and general ones, that would provide news and 
advice from the ACER to various kindsofclients and readers. The 
1960s, in particular, was a time in_ which the journal mania spread: 
The function of the Review. of E^scatJon in ^Australia was taken 
over in 19(17 By a new ACER periodical, the Quarterly Review of 
:AmtraGan Ealucaiion. The Quarterly, which professed *the aim of 
treating objectively and in some detail partlculatarcas in which sig- 
nificant change Has taken place'*, was edited by Fitzgerald who con- 
tributed most of the material for the pilot edition and the four num- 
bers in the first volume. It usually dealt with one topic, providing 
substantial fact and interpretation. It developed from a slim, stapled, 
rhultigraph quarto report of a single article, to a solid typeset booklet 
containing ah extended analysis of some topical question. In this 
latter form^ still under Fit:^e raid's editbrship, it changed its name in 
1974 to Australian Education Review and was published about fbur 
times a year. 

Another attempt was made tb present general educatibnal news, 
with the publicatibri iri 1968 bf a small short-lived mimeographed 
mbrithiy . It was called Chronicte ofAustraiian Education and was also 
edited by Fitzgerald. Much of its material was taken from daily 
newspapers and official reports. It had little appeal and, after a 
year's trial, it was discontinued: 

The Australian Journal of Educaiim was started, in 195 7 as a 
scholarly- journal- 'intcJided to represent the Best thou^t, scholar- 
ship, and research from all who are professionally interested in 
education in Australia', and to provide opportunity Tor the dis- 

' Circular enclosed with Quarterty Review of Australian Education^ Pilot edition, 
June 1967. 
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scmiriatibri bf irifbrmatibn cbncefning significrant develdpments in 
educational practice and research*.^ The New South Wales Institute 
for Educatidnai Research in 1935 had discussed the possibility of its 
e5;tablishing a quarterly magazine and, m 1958, raised the matter of 
its publishLng an Austraimn Jmmal of E^acatwnal Research with the 
Acer's executive, in L939, the AGER resolved that such a journal 
should Be piiblished and that the AGER would subsidize it to the 
extent of £100 a' year. The Institute agreed to undertake the 
puBlicaiion and* in that year, ap_pointcd H.S. Wyhdham editor, and 
G.A. Gjbb_raanaging editor. The journal was stillborn. In 1940, 
the NSWIER decided *that in vie^y of the national crisis, the 
publication of the Journal of Educational Research be held oyer*. 
When the matter was raised again in 1946 after the war, Gibb iri- 
vestijgated possible prices for printing and the matter was deferred 
indefinitely.^ In 195b, the prbfessbrs bf educatibh at their annual 
cbhfererice expressed an interest in the establishment bf a journal 
arid, subsequently, iri 1953 cbmmissibried F.J. Schbriell, who was 
then Prbfessbr bf Educatibri at the University of Queensland and had 
been the principal advocate for a jbUfnal, to raise the matter with the 
AGER arid seek its support:'* The executive expressed support for 
the proposal arid offered a financial guarantee for the first three 
issues but the jdufrial did ndt eventuate: Meanwhile the Victorian 
Institute of Educatidnai Research resolved - 19 54- to_ establish .a 
Journal of Education. It appeared in 195 5. under, ihe editorship of 
L:W: Shears, and the AGER agrred to underwrite it. The journal 
ran from July J 954 ta November 1956. The VIE R was interested 
that xhe journal should have an Au.stralian content and circulation, 
and approached the Gonncil in 1955 with a request that the AGER 
should establish an Australian Journal of Education incorporating the 
Victorian publication. The. Council agreed, and in 19^6 appointed 
W.F. Gonnell, Professor of Education at the University bf Sydney, 

^ Intrbductibn. Australian Journal of Eatucation , 1957, 1(1), i. 

^ NSWIER, Minutes of McctingSr 29 April 1935, 16 June 1939, 28 Jiihc I940» 
19 July 1946,: I 2 September _i 947;_ Meetings of Executive, 21 November 1938, 
May 19391 15 September 1939, 13 June 1940, 10 July 1946, Mitchell 
Library. 

^ Minutes iit Seventh Annual Conference of Professors of Education, August 
1953. ACER archives, series 49, item 144. 
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editor of the hew journal with Radford as business manager.' The 
first number appeared in April 1957 with an ackribwledgmeht to 
the pidrieerihg work of the VIER. Cbnriell cbritihued as editor for 
16 years, and was succeeded by R.L. Debiis, his assistant editor at 
the University of Sydney. The journal was strongly supported by 
the Institutes, each of which supplied an assistant editor, and its cir- 
culation grew steadily to 2000 in i960, and 5500 in 1972. In 
1975 the Australian College of Education, whose members- were 
subscribers to the Austruimn Joumjii x>f E^Jivation:,-'^X3JX^^ 
periodical, and the drcxilation_ of thc joornal was appxoxiraately 
halved. - Over the. years, especially after the. establishment of the 
Gollcgc's periodical, contributions tended to come mainly from 
research workers, and it became very largely a journal of educational 
research ia Australia. 1 

The Educational Research Series, later renajned simply Research 
Series^ which from the start had been the ACER's main publication 
vehicle, continued throughout its history though at a diminished 
rate. Sixty titles had been published in the first jo years to 194b; 
during the follovvihg 40 years to 198b, brily ahbther 44 were added, 
bringing the total to 104. Uhdbubtedly the selectibh pblicy was 
more exacting and the quality bf mbst bf the bbbks in the series was 
much improved in the latter peribd. Spearritt's and Clark's work on 
cbmprehehsibh skills appeared in this scries, as alsb did Keevcs s 
study bf erivirbhmeht and achievement.* K.F. Cbllis contributed a 
perceptive study bf Piagetiari theory related to the learning and 
teaching bf elementary mathematics, and Jillian Maling-Keepes pro- 
duced a seminal arid, from the point of view of the ACER s pro- 
gram, timely volume iri 1978 in which she endeavoured to describe 



MinutM of the ACER cxccu£ivc meeting 5 March J 9 54: Minutes of the ACER 
Council meeting. 26-27 August i9J4. 26-27 August r9Jj, 23-24 August 
1956. 

p. Spearritt, Zjfi/fw/*^^ (^fJ^rthVnston: A Factorsal Analysts, (ACER Research 
Scries No. 76 jv Mclhourj>e: ACER, 1962.; 

M:L; Clark, HierarchitadSrrmurtj)^^ SkHh, 1 vols, (ACER Research 

Scries Nb.9i ;-Nb.94), Hawthorn, Vic: ACER, r972; »973- 

J.P. Keeves, Ed^f^ftf/wwtf/ Environment an^ Student Achievement, (ACER Research 
Scries No. 89), Hawthorn, Vic: ACER, 1972. 
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a framework for evaluation.' The scries included two Useful con 
terripdrary sociological studies: R.T. Fitzgerald, P:W. Musgrav< 
arid D. W. Pcttit Used five case studies of secondary schools in an in 
vestigatiori of schdoj- comrnunity relationships, and B:M: Ballivar 
wrote a detailed ethnographic study of a small. religious, school.* 
Two-interesting volumes on the history of Australian education als 
appeared: one by R:T. Fitzgerald considered social and education* 
change Betw^eiLthe. 19405 and the 1970s, the other By B.K. Hyam 
looked at teacher education from 1850— 1950.* 

The Research Monograph series, started in 1978, was similar to th 
Research Series But was confiaed to projects undertaken By th 
ACER:, which were reported in full technical detail for the bchcfit_c 
specialists in the area. A similar kind of publication, the /£/ 
Monograph Studies^ reported the results of the work undertaken i 
Australia by the ACER on the science project iri conriectidri wit 
the surveys carried but by the Iriterriatio.*?al Assdciatibri for th 
Evaluation of Educatiorial Achieveriierit (lEA). It was sUpplc 
riierited by lEA (Austraiia) Report which begari iri 1972. This was 
riiiriieographed bccasibrial publicatibri, each riUmbcr of which con 
tairied a short techriical br tnovt general report on some aspect c 
lEA wbrk. 

Aridthef shbft specialized series was staned in 1961 to catch th 
cdntcmpdrary interest in sccdndary education: Monograph on Sec 
ondary Educunon consisted of threr books: W:F. Gojinell, ffo Poun 
ddtions of Secondary Ednration, 1 96 1 ; K.S. Cunningham and D.J 
Ross, An Amtraiian Schwi at Work. 1 967; and S.S. Dunn, Measure 

' K^F. Ctillis. A StW^y of Comrete auJ Formai Oy^f rations iu Sih(Hit Malhemafics: / 
Viagtt'tan Viewponit. (ACER Rocarcli Scries No. 95). Hawthorn. Vic: ACER 

?97V _: : , 

Jillian Maling Keepes: ftducational Evaluatmu: Key Charaatristm. (AGEF 
Rcsc.irch Scries Nt>. 102). Hawthorn. Vic: ACER. 1978. 

* R.T.-f it2^cr.ild. P.W. Miisgtavc^ artd b:W: Pmii. ..pMrfuipajiorj in Schools 
(ACER Research Series Na.98). Hawtht)rn. Vie; ACER. 1976. 
B.M, _ Builivant, The _ W^r^ ^ tradition. {ACER Research Scries No. 103] 
Hawthorn. Vic; ACER. 1978. 

' R.T. Fitzgeralcl, Thj-ough a Rear Vision Mirror. (ACER Research Scries No. 97) 
Hawthorn. Vic: ACER: 1975- 

B.K. Hyams. Teacher Preparation in Austfatia: A History df ttS DeVetopnent froK 
igyo to i^fo. lhCEk Research Series No. 104). Hawthorn. Vic: ACER. 1979 
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mVnt and Evaluation in fhe Secondary School, 1967. The first arid the 
third had very good publicatiori records; yet the secdrid was, iri 
mariy ways, the most iriterestirig arid origi rial of the trio. It was ari 
account of a uriique cbriiprehcrisive school iri Mclbburrie ruri by a 
serisitive arid talerited headriiistress, D.J» Ross, frbiti 1939 to 195 5. 
It described iri autheritic detail brie of Australia's few important 
educatibrial experirrierits, the cbriduct of a large school as a demo- 
cratic cbmniunity. 

The remaining series and periodicals started by the ACER were 
concerned with publicizing and explaining the ACER's activities: A 
start was made, in 1945, with the issue of h^formauon Bviktini 
usaally on-aspects of the ACER's work that were of intereiit to a 
limited audience. Fifty SflfeftVty were issued in the foHowing 23 
years before the series came to an end. A start was made, in 1965, 
with a Research BnUehn, by publishing Dependent Claused in Latin by 
H.A.E. Hunt and J.P. Kcevcs, which dealt witji an ex_perimcnt in 
programmed learning applied to middle -school Latin. TTic bulletin 
was unique. No further voliamc ever appeared in the scries. In the 
same year, a Memorandum Series mdd^ its appearance. Nine works 
were pulblished in the scries which, if it was different from the In/or- 
rnajjoh Bulletin 'dnd Resedrclj Bulletin scries, had such a firie riiargiri of 
difference as to be indistinguishable from them by anyone riot privy 
to the publisher's riiirid. In due cdurscvthc riiariageriierit, too, cbri- 
fesscd in 1969 that 'it was becoriiirig difficult to decide what werit 
into each scries*, arid decided to corisolidate the three series iritb a 
riew brie to be called the Occasional Paper scries. By 198b, the i j 
numbers which had appeared were airiied pfinlarily at research 
workers arid dealt with riibrc restricted topics than those in the 
Research Monograph scries. 

Whcri the test divisibri was established in 1947, it issued Test 
Neu^s. This was ari occasional publication which indicated the state 
bf currerit hbldirigs and provided information about new tests: It 
was replaced in 1963 by a twice-yearly BiiUetiri fin Fiychnhgists 
wJiich has continued to the present time with a current circulation of 
about 5000. A sizable portion of the AGER's test sales was to psy- 
chologists in universities, government departments, and private 
practice. The new journal was part of the AGER's service to them, 
informing them of new D^sts, provLding^ normative data, mentioning 
the A6ER*s current activiues, and including appropriate short ar- 
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ticles and reviews. Throughout its whole existence, it has been 
edited by Diana Bradshaw who Joined the ACER initially in 1944 
as Diana Rees, a seconded teacher from New &)uth Wales. She 
worked with her future husband, G.D. Bradshaw, on test construc- 
tion anddid the research assistant's tisuai wide range of activities un- 
til the end of 1946 5hc returned to the ACER part-time in 1961 
and, when the AGER's advisory services became a small scpiirate 
unit in 1964, she became part of it to deal with the psychological 
side. The service officers had to devcJop a depth of knowledge 
about the capabilities of a wide variety: of tests and to provide advice 
to psychologists on tests relcvjint to the projects tfiey might be in- 
terested in undertaking. Work in the psychological field was 
matched in the educational areii by an educational advisory service. 
It, t(X), became responsible for a twice-yearly publication, Sei: 
Research Information for Teachers, which began w ith a special issue in 
August 1979. The object of set was to provide, in loose-leaf form, a 
set of pamphlets of research news that would help teacheis with 
praciiciU classroom problems. Set was first published in New Zea- 
lari(l by the NZCER in 1974^ and the ACER negotiated a joint pro- 
ductibh to commence regular publication in 1980. 

A general ACER Newsletter was established in 1969. It has con- 
tinued to be published abbUt three times a year Up to the present 
time, with a current circUlatibh bf 13 bob. It was designed tb make 
the Acer's activities more widely known and included information 
on items such as major events at the ACER, staff appointments, new 
curriculum materials, tests of interest to teachers, and aspects of 

research and evaiuation studies: 

- in addition to -the serials, the ACER has prodac^d a sahstantial 
list of general puBrxations. Some have been records of significant 
speeches, such as the 19^79 Radford Memorial I .ecture of the AARE 
by the AGER's president, P.H._Karmel, or_ reports of significant 
conferences with which the ACER was associated. The earliest of 
the conference reports was that on the NEF Conference in 1937, 
Ed^ticatwnjor Complete UvJjtg; a later widely read report was G.W. 
Bassctt, £^^^ One Is Different, an account of a conference on in- 
dividual differences; held in 1962. The general, publications have 
also included practical handbooks. A Word List for Australian 
Schools, 3L small pariiphlet listing the 7000 words most used by 
Australian children aged 7 1:0 13, was put together by Radford and 
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published in 1 96b to encourage individuals to improve their 
vocabulary. It was intended for use by students, anU alxlut 70 boo 
copies were sold. S.S. Dunn, TesU'ng in the Primary School was a sum- 
mary, written in 1962, of a lecture course given to the VIER. J.A. 
Richardson and J.A. Hart, Books fir the Retarded Reader, first 
published in 1959, was a teachers guide and annotated bibliography 
which went through many editions with slight changes in authorship 
and proved to be outstandingly popular. Several other publications 
were repqns^for which another agency had made a grant towards the 
work and pubiication: for example, E.K: Mart, Dirertoty of 
Philanthropic Traits in Australia, 1968, sponsored by the Myer 

Foundation.: _ 

Most of the ACER's book publications have had a print run of 
loob c_opies or less. A few have had a considerably larger distribu- 
tion. : The most popular, with the approximate number of copies 
sold, have been: 

J^.A. Richardson ct .il.. thoh for the Retarded Reader 
R.F. Butts, Assuwptious Vmhrlyin^ AiLstruTuiu Ediaatiou 
S.S. Dun n , Testit/^ in the Prwiary School 
G.W. Basset t, Eiich Ofie Js DiffereYit 
W.F. Conncll, The Voinidutioyis of Secoudury Education 
W.F. Con hell ct .il.. Growhi^ up w u)i Aihtraliau Oty 
S.S. Dun I., Meihurey//eNt and F.valuatiou hi Secofydjry ScJj(M)Is 
R.W.B. Jackson, Kwery^ef/t Needs w Austriiliau Educutiau 

Emergent Needs in Australian Education 

111 19^0 the-AC^R tried once more, but not again during the next 
20 ycai*s,_£o_^ei a Jeading averseas educator to study and make a sus- 
aineci comment on Australian edacation: The Carnegie Corpora- 
ion provided a grant for a (Sanadian, R:W:B: Jackson, Professor of 
Educational Research at the University of Torojito, to visit AastraHa 
or four months. The ACER was his headquarters and he managed 
b visit all States during the course of his stay. His slion report, 
^ergent Needs in AdstraUan Edticalion, was published in Canada in 
[961, and subsequently by the ACER in 1962. 

He found that *the system in vogue is more: nearly attuned to 
vbrld and industrial needs of the beginning of the present century 
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than to those of 1961 and the critical decades which lie ahead'.'" 
There were too many large classes at all levels, too many ill-pre- 
pared teachers, too much sab-standard accommodation and equip- 
ment, insufficient public interest and participation in education, toe 
much centralizxuion, and little evidence of an; agrced-on plan foi 
future dcvclopmcm. He was much exercised with the idea that vasi 
social and technological changes were in the offing, and that schdoh 
were going to be subject to very considerable change in the rieai 
future. He suggested the need in educational research for Mmagiria- 
tivc long-term planning of .studies of crucial .significance'.^' 
Research, he thought, in Au.stralia and elsewhere, had been 'bumbl- 
ing along well to the rear, picking up stray problems to dige.st, anc 
conducting sporadic and di.sconriected stiidie.s', iri.stcad of anticipat- 
ing the important questions arid devisirig means to .solve them:'^ 
Australian research suffered, h<3wever, as also did Canadian, frorr 
chronic financial riialriutrition arid from iriitbility to C()mmanicat< 
research findirigs to the classroorii teacher. ^ 

One director-gerieral was 'surpn.scd and anhappy' to read o 
Jack.sori's criticisrii'\ but most of them, while remarking on his ex- 
aggeratidri arid lack of precise knowledge of Australian education 
accepted his report a.s a useful docaraent: The ACER found i 
eribugh iri demand to justify a reprint, iind Radford, though not ac 
cepiirig .some of Jackson's ideas on educati{)n, found him.self in basi< 
sympathy with his views on educational research and was to ech< 
them in his own statements for many years to come. 

SFLA, WARDS, and Pcabody 

Science Research A.s>ociates (SRA), a firm in Chicago whicl 
marketed tests and educational materials arid provided testing an< 
guidance services, developed kits for .schools kribwri a.s /rcadinj 
laboratories'. Dunn, always on the lookout for educatibrially usefa 

R.W.B. jackson. EinVriijgnt Ne'etj/s Vu Afistrattan Educamn\ Mclhournc; ACER 
1962. p:3 I 

ihid:.p.27 

£. Mancicr Jones to W.C Radforii. 2 0 February 1961. ACHR archives, scric 
I 3. vol 1 70: 
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and saleable articles, visited SRA headquarters in 1956, and became 
attracted by their products. In mid-1961, a ^hree-year agreement 
was reached with SRA for the ACER to print part of the elementary 
and secondary reading iaboratories and market them in Australia on 
a royalty basis. The kits werc an immediate success. *We at SRA', 
the executive vice-^president wrote a year later, /have been very 
pleased V ith the excellent work yoa have done in distributing our 
edacationalmaterials to the schools in Australia'^ but he confessed to 
only a slight knowledge of the AGER and asked for some 'literature 
which describes your history, purposes, etc.'.*** Information was 
sent and the association flourished. Within the next few years, the 
AGER added iseveral other items in reading, spelling, and reporting 
to the list of SRA materials that it distributed. 

There was from the beginning of the I96bs a noticeably increased 
interest in attending t() individual needs and capacities in education. 
It was a movement felt in several western countries arid was trans- 
lated in various, ways into educatidrial thought arid practice. In 
Australia, the ACER promoted it. Its Director arid Assistarit Direc- 
tor referred frequently to the need t() iridividualize educatiori,?! prac- 
tices, arid the ACER iri 1962 spbrisorcd a sigriificarit confer nee on 
individual differerices bet wee ri child rcri and their implicatiuns for 
pririiary educatibri. The SRA reading laboratories in Dunn's view 
would niake ari iriiportarit cbritribution to our educational system 
because of their emphasis on individual progress':'' 

Ari SRA reading iaboratory contained three groups of items: 

(a) power builders, a series of card:, containing interesting stories 
with something of a social science content, and exercises graded 
from lowest to highest reading levels, ten levels in all; 

(h) rate builders, a series of cards for reading in a restricted time, 
containing shon passages with comprehension exercises; 

(c) listening skill builders with a sirriilar cdhteht, contained iri the 
teachers hahdb<)ok, arid read to the class by the teacher. 

These were supplcrnented by a teachers handbook, and student 



J. koagh to President, ACER, 1 5 November 1962, ACER ar :^ives, series 28, 
vol. 196, part 2. 

S.S. Diinri to J; Kdugh, 17 December 1962, ACER archives, series 28, vol. 196, 
pan 
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record books; A course with the SRA laboratory was designed 
last for I z weeks and cover a total of 40 classroom periods:._ . 

Before the AGER made its distribution agreement with SRA, 
arranged For both the elementary and secondary sections of the reai 
ing laboratory to be_ tried out in three separate States. Evidence w 
put togcthcr on the Western Australian and Victorian triajs and, ir 
general brochure sent to all teachers colleges, the ACER declare 
concerning the materials, that it had 'ho hesitation in recbmmehdii 
them generally'. During the next few years, further evaluatibhs we 
made on the various other kits that the ACER handled for SRA 
and in each State several teachers and research branches conducted 
few minor research studies. The Western Australian Educatic 
Department was at this time working on its own reading imprdv 
meht scheme, adapted from the SRA secondary kit and subscqucrit 
called Western Australian Reading Development Schcn 
(WARDS), which in 1961 it delivered to the ACER for publicatio 
Dunn, slightly abashed when the delivery was made, wrote: 

-A w(K)dcn crate has arrived in my nxim : : : In order to save ai 
pos.siblc embarrassment with SRA. I propose to indicate that t 
material has been prepared by the Department of Educatidri 
Western Australia arid is distributed by the ACEP rather than use ti 
words 'pabiished by the AGER'.*^ 

U SfK)n became apparent that much of the m: xrial of theiSR 
iaboratories w:£S in the idiom and vocabulary of the United Stat 
and needed adjusting for Australian audiences. Much exhilar.;t< 
after a visit to SRA in Chicago early in 1963. during whi< 
modification of the material 5)r Australian; schools seemed to_ 1 
agreed on, Dunn wrote to Radford. 'We arc in for hig business. V 
l-ave to be prepared to think in tern^is of sales rising rapidly to s; 
£1 000 000 in the near future*.'** But the hopes were premature 

W.D. Ncal to SS: Dunn. At:ER archives, sciies \ 5. vol. 170; Brochure froi 
M.L. Clark to all teachers co]legcs. 29 October 19 59. ACER archives, scries i< 
yoLi7i. part 2; jj?. Keeyes. A Report on Ceriain New Etfucationa^ Materta^^ 
(Special Distribution Report No. 4). Hawthorn. Vic.: ACER. 1963. 

S.S. Dunn to W.D Neal. 30 June 1961. ACER archives, series i 3. vol 170. 

Correspondence with S.S. Dunn overseas, i £^63. ACER archives, series 54. itei 
72i 
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For several years, Dunn hcgbtiatcd with SRA to secure the right to 
revise arid print Australian editions of the laboratories. SRA, ih- 
terestirigly, read the ACER a mild cautionary lesson to the effect 
chat, in its experience, non-profit organizations that became in- 
volved in the production of tests and materials available from com- 
merciai houses found, after a time, that their: 

original goals Rave shifted and the not-for-profit organization has 
become a vested interest in one tyfjc of publication or services. As 
soon as that happens, they lose part of their educatidhal impact.'' 

Later in 1963, SRA merged mth IBM, arid the rclatioriship be- 
tween the ACER and SRA begari to charigc cdrisidcrably. 
--A local publisher in New South Wales in 1963 produced pads of 
record sheets suitable for use with the SRA labocatories arid undercut 
the JkGER's market. He ACER took legal action against the in- 
terloper and managed to prevent- the infringement but,- as -the 
Australian Department of Customs and Excise was proposing to 
charge a -heavy duty, on imported record books,^ the AGEfi became 
understandably anrdous to gain^the rightirom-SRA to print them in 
Australia. However, throa^out the ensuing, occasionflly barbed 
correspondence, SRA would grant only short-term ri^ts for various 
emergencies. Fortunately the Dcpartrncnt: of Customs agreed to 
postpone the action until the 1966-67 financial year. During 
1966, SRA set up its owniofficc in Sydney, and the ACER cc;i5fj tc 
be their distributor on i January 1967. 

From the beginnings thc SRA reading laboratories wcrc popul-r 
with teachers.. The ACER reported in 1960 that 'in Westcrii 
Australia and Victoria sales have been spectacular and we have hz-? 
difficulty in keeping up with supplies\^° The other States were hot 
far. behind. By May 1966, the ACER estimated that reading 
labbratbrics were in 6142 Australian primary schools. This incaht 
that they had supplied 61 per cent of all primary schools, and prdb^ 
ably a similar prdpdrtidri df sccbridary schools. The grand tdtal 
eventually sold was a little moic thari 13 odd labdratdrics, with 
close to two million consurnable records books. The cash value of 

J. Kbugh to S.S. Dunn. 3 May 1963, ACER archives, scries i 3 . vol. i 76. 

Australian Council for E^iucatibhal Research, Thirtielh Annual Report 
f^f^- t^6o^ Melbourne: ACER, i960, p.20. 
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the sales rose from Sy$ 600 in 1960-61 to a peak of S3 56 000 in 
1964--65: For the four years 1963-66, income from SRA^ sales 
wax between 60 per cent and 69 per cent of the AGERl's total sales 
income. The Ghristmas edition of the AGER Bulletin under the 
heading. Talks By Staff Members , reported that Miss O'Donnell in 
educational services addressed a meeting on the topic, What SRA 
Liibs have Dunn for me, and the Assistant Director spoke on What I 
have Dunn for SRA Labs.: There was no doubj_that the SRA in- 
terlude frcim 196 1 to 1966 did much fp_rjhe ACER. It was a con- 
siderable and welcome boost to the ACE R's finances that was con- 
tinued Al a much, diminished rate with the initial lirTketirig of its 
successor, WARDS. 

Despite the contact in 1961 with the Western Australian scheme, 
it took another six years of heg»otiatibhs before the ACER became its 
publisher. Agreement bidke down in 1962 when the Wester:; 
Australian educational authrMties thought that the ACER's pro- 
posed selling price was too high, and they did not take kindly to 
proposals that its material needed substantial revision and might 
even be linked, if possible, to SRA material. The scheme was 
revised and published in 1964 by the Western Australian Education 
E)cpartmcnt, and for tv^o years the ACER acteias a minor sales 
agent. Ry 1967, an agreement bad been reached that the ACER 
should become the publisher of a farther revision of the kit.^ ' it was 
a popular teaching aid but not all authorities were satisfied. When it 
became known, in New. Zealand, it was reviewed By the education 
dcfianment's national adviser on reading who severely criticized the 
standard of the writing in it and the lack of challenge ia itsiexercises^ 
compared it unfavourably in price and: quality j with SRA, and 
recommended against its adoption." WARDS was a reading 
scheme designed to cater for individual differences in readihg among 
9- to i2-ycar-old children. It was ihtehded to be used riot as a 
complete course but supplementary to the school's reading program 
in order to improve the readirig skills of cbmpreherisibri, word 
knowledge, arid speed of readirig. The riiaterial was carefully graded 

W.C. Radford to T.L. Robertson. 21 March 1966. ACER archives. serje.s 42, 
vol. 2 56. part 2. 

Ruth Ti-cVbr. Repott-on the Western Australian Reading Development Scheme, 
Rev. ed.. 1967. ACER archives, series 42. vol. 2 56. part 2. 
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to enable each cHila id find arid progress from His own level. 

Since 1967 WARDS has beeri reprinted eight times, agairi 
fcviscd, arid 10 500 kits have been sold. Iriterest iri the prbgrarii 
was greatest betweeri 1968 arid 1973, and thereafter slowly 
declined. After 1975 everi the Westerri Australiari Educatibri 
Departrnerit made rid sigriificarit order for the kits, arid suggested 
that, with the develdptnerit of audio-visual aids arid an erilphasis iri 
reading on the use of a wide range of materiais, WARDS arid siriiiiaf 
schemes had become outdated: The AC£R*s total income from the 
sale of V'^ARDS was approximately S500 000, and this helped to 
offset the drop in income whca SRA sales were lost: 

The other makeweight was the American Guidance Service Inc: 
(AGS) which marketed Peabody tanguagc Development Kits 
(ELDK). In 1972 the AGER concluded an agreemem with AGS. 
This put the ACER in touch with another American publisher of 
educational tests and materials who was willing, like SRA ten years 
earlier, to accept the ACER as: its sole distributor in Australia. The 
relationship was consistently phjsprj and profitable, and helped the 
ACER*s sales income once rrorc become buoyant. With its con- 
nection with SRA* the ACER '* . begun to enter the^ jingling world 
of alphabetically labelled cJucati . nal materials,. AGS developed a 
w id e ra rige be yo rid i ts ct - : j^, ■ ; I y pop ular PLDK , mo v i ng, wi t h the 
ACER, irito the sale of DUSO {Developirig Understanding of Self 
arid Others), TAD (Towards Affective Dcvelopmerit), Keymath 
Diagnostic Arithriietic Test, arid STEP (Systematic Trairiirig for 
Effective Pareritirig) which, the president of AGS | ?dicted, would 
have *thc riibst positive grass-roots* effect in Australia.^ V STEP 
brought the ACER iritb cbptact with parerit, . - s^l •■ » ]^^re, arid 
adult ^ducatidri groups, arid cid prove to be a very r;bpu!. r item 
among the materials sold by the ACER: 

Pablication and Sales Policies 

Until about i960, sales by the ACER hadxonsisted mostly of tests 
and serial publications and, although test sales had considerably in- 
creased in the 1950s, ILttle profit had as yet resulted From either line 
of merchandise. The SRA connection was the beginning of a new 

J, P. Yacfecl to P.Jcffcry. 18 April 1977. ACER co.Tcspohdchcc with American 
Guidance Service. 
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era. With it, the ACER began extensively to sell cufficularn 
materials. The move was a very popular one; It proved not to be 
difficuit to interest teachers in sets of Individ odized programs^ in 
language and mathematics; and subsequently in other areas. At the 
same time test policy changed^ and the. production oF test programs 
in addition to individual tests began to stimulate sales. In the 1970s 
the greater avaiiabilixy of money from the Federal and state govern^ 
ments for school equipment helped to strengthen the established 
trend. ^ _ _ 

The ACER was not an indiscriminate distributor of materials, but 
was necessarily confined to those for which it was able to secure the 
agency. It madt ah effort to maintain its ideal of service to 
Australian cducatibh, by trying but materials in classrooms in 
various States before putting them bh the Australian market; and it 
maintained a vigorous educational advisory service which kept in 
touch bbth with teachers arid with the publisher of the educatiorial 
materials it was distributirig. The ACER's object was to find but 
what the teachers warited arid to try to check that what it was sup- 
plying was educatibrially sourid. Oric irtipbrtarit effect of its entry 
iritd the rriaterials riiarket was to erisure that whatever influence it 
had on educatiori through its sales would be more evenly spread 
thrbughbut Australia. Sales of tests had not been evenly distributed; 
New South Wales had, but oF proportion, been by Far the biggest 
custbmcr. The newly developing market For educational materials 
was riibre balanced, and the ACERV iong-established- practice of 
dciivcfing goods to all parts of Australia at the ^ame cost price was 
designed to encourage geographically distant rustomer^ The 
Acer's oFficer in charge of distribution services, E. Mcllroy, wrote 
to one of hismain suppliers in 1975 that *sales income from the sep- 
arate Urates is very close to the ratio of population ... On a com- 
mercial Basis our influence is therefore evenly, distributed'..^/* 

How has the publiCiition and sales policy oF the ACER fitted the 
research and service function oF the institution.'* A brief answer 
would be, moderately wcJL Yet it has been characterized by ad hoc 
ac t i V i t i cs as i 1 as th ^ AC E R 's r es ea r c h work. Most of the books 
published by the ACER have been voluriies ribr plariried or cbmriiis- 

^^E. Mcllrby to J.P, Yackcl, 19 December 1975, ACER correspondence with 
American Guidance Service. 
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sinned By the ACER But offered By authors Because their work in- 
volved some aspect of educational research. By_puBlishing_ work 
which it judged to Be of good standard, the ACER undouBtcdly 
provided a useful service to Australian educational writers and 
researchers. Its occasional attempts to give some direction to 
Australian writers did hot prove a success. Its secohAiry education 
scries, for example, was hot aBle to get Beyohd its first three 
voliime.s. The ACER did, however, ih it.s various series and its 
general piiBlicaiioh.s, manage cbhtihubusly to make khowh the 
results of it.s own research work. 

Its Book sal e.s with a few exceptions have hot reached large hum - 
Bcrs of readers. But they haye proBaBly reached many of the relevaht 
ohes. From the Begihhing it adopted a geherbus policy of distriBut- 
ing large humBers Of complimentary cbpie.s. Of the first volume ih 
the Educational Research Series, C. Fehher ahd A.G. Paull, /w- 
dividual R/iYcalioti, 36^ cbpie.s were distriButed free but of 1 bob 
printed. In mahy others in the series, more than half the stock was 
given away. For example, 8bb out of i bob copies of D.B. Cbplarid, 
Traiyiifig for BuVmess were c(>mplimehtary cbpie.s and, in the case of 
the repbrts oh the three main research prbgrartls ih the 19305, the 
standardiz»1ti()ri of arithmetic, reading, and intelligence tests, biit of 
printings of 750, 501, and 500 respectively, 425, 279, and 286 
were given away. In later years the numBer of recipients of complin 
mcntary copies settled down for most Books at ^iBoat 200:- The 
practice ensured that, in each State, the principal educational admin- 
istrators^ teacher edacatorSv morgan izers of research V and all educa- 
tional-liBraries regularly received the AGER's puBlications. This 
was, clearly, a significant service to Australian educators. The 
widespread sale of tests and, since aBout i960, educational materials 
wj.s similarly a useful service, providing for teachers good products 
of the kinds oiS aids and instruments that they H'lt they heeded. _I_n 
selling materials packaged By other producers, however, the ACER 
had little pb.ssibility to relate its own research to the materials it was 
chahnelling into the classrooms. A decided change brrurrcd wheh it 
begah tb research and design it.s owh curriculum hiaterials. A lihk 
between research and dissemihatioh, that Radford saw tb be necess- 
ary ih A Field for Many Tilling, was then established. The degree bf 
cffectivehe.ss bf the lihk was to Be tested when the butcbmes bf prb- 
grams such as the Individual Mathematics Prbgramme, Juriibr Scc- 
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oridary Science Project and Australian Science Education Project 
were bought arid u-sed by the schools, 

Iri the disscrninati()ri of research inforrriation to professicmal col- 
leagues, the ACER successfully used two chanriels. Its own 
specialized .serial publicatioris effectively preserited arid discussed the 
techniques arid results of research iri which the staff was irivolved; 
arid dpportiiriity was takcri by the staff at cori fere rices, particularly 
those of the AARE, the Australlari Psychological Society, arid the 
State Institutes of Educatibrial Research, to preserit appropriate 
papers to their colleagues. These avcriues were sbrrietirries supple- 
mented by crd hoc workshops or confererices iri areas of particular 
relevance heid at the ACER or elsewhere with ACER staff iri atteri- 
dance. 

From the tirne when the test division was established in 1947, 
t&erc was a continaal debace-on the respective roles and iniportance 
of the commcrciaL and academic sides of the ACER's activities, 
Cunningham thought that the test division .should be scJf -^support- 
ing. Dunn was inclined to think that it should also be independent: 
It became apparent in : the 1960s that the commercial activities, 
which then included the sale of tests, educational materials, and 
books ^were not only self-supporting; they were needed to support 
the ACER as a whole.: 

An important associated question came to the fore* . . Who were 
the ACER\s customers? Before World War II, the ACER was in- 
terested iri arisweririg queries frorri iridividual schools and teachers, 
but its piiblicaiibris arid its main corisultatioris were with educatibrial 
admiriistratbr.s iri gbverrimerit depart rrierits. The sub.sequerit 
develbprrierit bf the test divisibri began slowly to charige the dis- 
tfibiitibri patterri. Iridividual psychologists arid ari iricreasirig riurri- 
ber bf teachers becarrie part bf the list bf custbriiers for tests. Wheri 
iri the ig6os the ACER begari to sell ediicatibrial rilaterials, it iri- 
cfeased its sales to gbverrimerit departmerits but it also riuiltiplied its 
coritacis, through sales arid corisultutibn. with teachers. The ques- 
tion then arose: if the ACER were to continue its long-standing in- 
tercut in educational reform and reconstructiim, should it not cater 
much more deliberately for teachers' needs, and start to regard 

teachers as its direct and_most important cu.stomersf* 

_ In 1964 the Director published hi.s tentative analysis of the pro- 
cess oF innovation, moving from basic research through to eventual 
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disscminatign. He thought that the ACER s main furictibri lay at 
the drigi hating end, and that of the state educatibh departments with 
the dissemihatibh process. In his 1967-68 annual report, consis- 
tently with that view, he did riot see the ACER's publication and 
sales services as ah integral part of an overall innovatory policy link- 
ing all of the ACER'S activities. He cbidd see rib reason to vary *thc 
pblicy that has guided the ACER piiblicatibri in the past', and 
thbught that sales pblicy should essentially be that of providing 
materials which appeared to riicct a need and which other agents in 
Australia did riot supply. Tests, he hoped, would continue largely to 
be ari ACER mbribpbly. 

As the ACER became more closely involved in the production as 
wcli as the sale of educatidriai materials, opinion about the nature of 
iriribvatibri arid dissemination was steadily revised in linf wjth more 
rcccrit bverseas thought: There was an inclination towards the view 
that the development of innovatory practices and the dissemination 
of them was not a sequential but an intimately linked process. 
Teachers^ consequently, were invited by the ACER to take part 
more extensively tharu before in the whole process of planning, 
developing^ and testing new materials. By the early. 1970s, there 
was a beginning of a move towards the construction of school-based 
curricula through wfiicfi teachers in several States gained much more 
influence over the content of what was taught in their schools, In 
consequence, there was a need for them to learn much more about 
curriculum construction and the evaluation and appropriate uses of 
new materials. This was an educational change that the ACER 
through its curriculum programs, its manuals that accompariied its 
materials, its_ handbooks for teachers, arid its cducatibrial advisory 
service had helped to create. To what exterit was -it prepared to 
regard the new status of teachers as brie tb which it should make a 
major response? Should it regard teachers seriously as its main 
customers arid adapt its wbrk arid its products to their grass-roots rc- 
quircrrierits? These rcmairicd uriariswcrcd questions. ^ 

biscussibris tbbk place, in 1977 and 1978 at staff and executive 
mcctirigs, bri the riatUrc of dissemination and the ACER's role-in_ii._ 
The qucstibri was raised as to what groups should be_ the key targets 
bf the Acer's dissemination efforts^ Was it possible to concentrate 
bri ciicrits who would also become agents for the further dissemina- 
tibri of ideas and materials, and through whom a strong link could be 
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built up between the ACER and the users of its products? If the 
main clients and users were teachers, who were the most likely 
agents of change ambrig them arid hbw were they to be selected? At 
a staff meeting in 1978, the furictibri withiri the ACER of the 
publicatidris, sales, arid services sectibris was extensively discussed 
with rid resdlutibri bf the situatibri. The representative of the educa- 
tional adviidry services pbirited out that teachers wanted readily uh* 
derstaridabic arid sdriiewhat urisbphisticated iristrumerits and 
materials, and that by prdducirig such iteriis the ACER could 'ease 
the practitioners intd improved practices*.^' It was argued that, if 
classroom teachers were to be regarded as the ACER's riiairi clierits, 
the thrust of research and productidri as well as publicatidri arid sales 
would fiavci to be noticeably altered. The develdpriierit of set was a 
move itL the directioaof linking research more closely with the iri- 
terests of classroom teachers. If the coramcrciai wirig was td be more 
than something wiiich merely, filled the gaps, informed educators df 
the ACER' s activities, jind made profits to help finance research ac- 
tivities largely unconnected with it^ if^ in effect:^ it was to become 'a 
legitimate, respectabkv and worthwhile, adjunct to an organization 
which includes among its aims tEe development of Australian 
education j; jts work would have to be integrated more closely into 
the Acer's fundamental objectives and the ACER'S activities 
would ha ye to take more account of the changed nature of the clien- 
tele it had built up by the end of the 1970s." 

Conferences on Primary School Teaching 

The sale bf materials p>ackaged by other organizations such:as the 
SRA readirig labbratbrics was; foUbwed fairly promptly by efforts to 
produce, through the ACER, Ai^straliari materials in areas bf par- 
ticular riecd. 

Ari irilpdrtarit preliriiiriary to the ACER*s eritry intb the world of 
curriculuril develbpriierit was a sriiall six-day cbrifererice held at 

J*^'^f^*^Y- ACHR pnu'idc ^idcquatc: scrviccs tci thf cusKimcr.^ Paper at 

ACER Quarit-rly Staff Mtrting. 8 September 1978: 

^'^ibid..p.3,. : ; . _: : 

See als<» P: _Jc£fery. J K^ Miitthcws. arid K.J. Piper. Disseriiinatidn (if ACER 
research. ACER Executive Meeting, it 8 Janu. » 9.78-_ Attachment 6._ 
J P J^A*evt>. The diffusion of useful knowledge in educational research, paper at 
ACER (Juarterly Staff Meeting. 15 March u;8o. 
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Trinity College in the University of Melbourne in 1962 on In- 
dividual Differences between Children and their Irriplicatibhs for 
Primary ScHotjl Orgahizatibh. The cbrifererice was timely. *Ih- 
dividualized instruction', a cbhtriburor to the Victorian Teachers 
Jourfial wrote, 'is moving into the primary schools — here an SRA 
laboratory, there Cuischairc and Dlencs number teaching aids, some- 
where else spelling wheels and programmed instriiction.'^' 

The 50 participants at the conference incliidcd lecturers from 
universities and teachers colleges, departmental administratr.iS, and 
teachers from state. Catholic, and other independent schools: h was 
directed by G. W. Bassett, Professor of Education at the University 
of Queeniiland, who put together the report that was published in 

1964 under the title fecife fi/^mz^: 

- The participants, suggested that primary school grades be 
abolished and be replaced by classes based on age, in which each 
child would be taught his basic subjects individually and a wide 
range of performance would be expected and accepted. S*,:-, - ifthe 
implications of that approach for curriculum development, teaching 
methods^ testings recording, and. research were briefly analysed.. 
0ne of the emphases at the conference was on the desirability of 
producing teaching materials that were sequential, carefully graded, 
and self-instructional. That was .the kind of material that was to be 
found in the SRA laboratories, llic report was widely read during 
the next ip years and helped to strengthen the individualizing trend 

of the 1960s. 

Two years after the Trinity College conference, in March 1964, 
at the request of the state directors-general of education, a small 
group 61 curriculum officers from each of the state education depart- 
ments and New Zealand met for four days at the ACER to consider 
the reform of mathematics in the primary schtx)l. It had been pre- 
ceded by ci conference of curriculum officers in Sydney in 1965, 
from which the ACER was asked to prepare ah analysis of existing 
aims and practices in the teaching of mathematics throughout 
Australia. The submission was used as a basic discussion paper. 
Radford, who chaired the 1964 meeting, pointed out that the 
ACER was interested in fostering new developments, in furthering 

H. Swcctc, Review Each 0th Dffferent, Teachers JournaJ {V ictoria). 1964, 
47{9)> 
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research conncacJ vviih ilicm, anU in evaluating outcomes. The 
conference studied five t<)pi.cs:: the aims of primary school niathe- 
matics, the implications of the introduciion of decimal currency, the 
use of structured curriculum niaterials, ihe provision of concrete and 
other experiences, and an ouilihe ^.^ topics to he included in a c<)urse 
of study. There was a general agreement that a primary sch<x)l 
amrse of study should be kiiowh not as aritlihietic l)ut as mathemat- 
ics, and that it shbiild be concerned with beginning the mathematical 
education ()f the child. The principal outcome of iHe conference was 
a resolve by the curriculum officers to write a manual which would 
prepare primary school teachers for the changes in ideas, methods, 
and materials that they were beginning to ericouriter. J. P. Keeves 
from the ACER and R.W. Rawlinson from the New South Wales 
Department of Education prepared the basic outline for it arid, with 
the other rurricaium officers at the conference, completed the writ- 
ing during the ix)llowLng year: The guidebo<)kv Harkgrornrd hi M^tb' 
eniatia\ WHS published by the education departments in New South 
Walcs.and .Vict(>rii£ in 1967.'^^ In the revision (il" mathematics cur- 
licula that took place in aJlSt^itc.s in the late 1960s and early 1970s, 
it became a standard sourer of reference. 

The Individual Mathematics Programme 

It was not surprising, in view of the conferences on primary school 
mathematics in v/hich the ACER was involved, that its first under- 
taking in materials production was in primary mathematics and that 
it led to the development of a program of individualized teaching in 
that subject. In the restructurings of _the ACER in 1964, a test and 
materials department was created. The primary maihematics pro- 
gram was its first major venture in materials development. 

Three grbup.s of teachers in Victoria had for a few years been 
developirig iridividuaHzed materials fiir primary children at Year 3 
to 4 level. The ACER called them together at the end of 1964 arid, 
bri Duriri's iriitiative, proposed that they pool their resources into the 
construction bf a kit suitable for all Australiari pririiary school 
children, cbmmericirig with ()rie at the Year 3 to 4 level. Orie bf the 

CorrfsponLlfncf rclatmg to a review .inei rfvisjon <*i primary scHchjI mathematical 
and curricolorn, ACER arcliivcs, sc-rit-.s 42. vnl 2 Papt-rs relating a crmfc-rt-nce 
Vm prirriary scHik)! niatHcrmatic.s, ACER archivfs. sfrici 54, itc.*m 557. 
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teachers. J.F. Izard, was secoridcd to the ACER arid reri-iairicd for 
three yeiirs ori the project. He was to returri after a yji-ar for a turther 
two years oil ariother project, and eventually, in 197 8, -became an 
Assistant Director with responsibiiity for the ACERV program in 
rrr- • > u **e ni n i a nd c vai uat i o n : I zzi rd h iid co n si d erabl c c xpc r i e n c c as a 
/ ' -A J sch<>ol teacher and before his permanent appointment to the 
zR had been a head of department at the State College of Vic- 
•< : . a. at Grjbcirg: 

The individual Mathematics Programme|IMP) was directed by a 
committee chaired by Dunn and supported by curriculum consul- 
tants from each State. Several authors, were involved, vvith l/arU 
playing the central role as executive officer. 

Til is kit consisted of a number ot cards and booklets presenting 
material in which there was an emphasis on understanding pupil ac- 
tivity, self -correct ion, and progress at an individuaPs <iwn pace. 
Children had first to master ideas of pure number, and then took a 
mastery test on the results of which they proceeded further to 
enrichment work and the application of number concepts to practical 
situations, for example with money, time, length, capacity, or they 
were required to tackle exercises on remedial cards in the areas that 
they had not yet mastered. 

The first kit. IMP Kit B, was published by Rigby of Adelaide, 
who had helped to plan and finance it. iri April 1966. Within the 
first two years of publication riiore thari 3000 sets were sold. In 
July of 1966. ari(>ther conference of ciirriculurii officers was held at 
the ACER, which took irito accourit the idea.s of the 1964 c<)ri- 
fererice arid siib.sequerit event.s, to plari a kit coveririg Years 5 arid 6, 
to be kriowri as IMP Kit C. Five authors w<)fked part-time Ori the 
project for the riext three years. Their trial materials were exten- 
sively tested ori small samples in Queensland, New South Wales, 
arid Vict()ria, arid everitually the material was prepared in three parts 
fdf sale between 1 969 and 1971. Kit B was revised and metrication 
packs were introduced subsequently for each set: Kit A tor infants 
classes was under consideratior ^ - some time but was never com- 
pleted:^^ 

The IMP exercise was a sui- a) success. Both Kit B_an_d Kit 
G were widely .sold and the royalties were shared by the ACER and 

Cnrrcspondcncc relating to the IMP. ACER archives, series 42. vol. 259. 
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the authors. IMP was an important venture. It was the ACER 's 
first sustained attempt to produce curriculum materials and it dem- 
onstrated both positive and negative features. It started from ah ex- 
pressed heed ahd effort by teachers ahd it continued to use teachers 
in its construction and trial programs, a procedure important in es- 
tablishing its credibility ahd acceptability with the teaching prbfes- 
sibh. The brigihal teachers* viewpoint was widened by the ad, itibh 
of the Acer's rcsbiirces and interstate cbhsultahts from the cur- 
riculum branches of the education departments. This cnsiired vhat 
educational admini.stratbrs throughout Australia would be likely to 
be sympathetic to the use of the materials. The kits appeared at a 
time when there was much interest in indivic:ualizing education, in 
using recently packaged materials, and in refbrniing the mathematics 
curriculum with the current upsurge of new ideas on mathematics 
teaching and the introduction of the metric system into Australia: - 
They incojporated what they thonght tabe uicfal and feasible in the 
new-practices and they managed to make a sequential and systematic 
presentation of mathematical ideas. 

The production was economical but slow. It relied mostly on 
part-time workers and in the end was overtaken by other commer- 
cial programs. TTiough it had guidance from curriculum officers, it 
was not built on previous study of the nature :of curriculum con- 
struction. In reviewing the IMP project in 1968, the ACER annual 
report made the point that major curriculum changes needed to^c 
accompanied by a generoussupply of new and relevant material. To 
produce such m 'it e rial, much time and thought had to be put into the 
construction process. Any further ACER move into the curriculum 
materials field should be based on the employmeht of ah adequate 
full-time staffs*' Sihce. by the late 1960.S, cohsiderable quahtities of 
hew curriculum materials were beihg commercially marketed ih 
Australia ahd used by teachers, an evaluatibh of them would be ah 
appropriate task for the ACER ahd a hecessary .service to the 
Australiah teachihg professioh. To uhdertake such ah evaluation or 
to begin any further program of materials production, the staff had 
realized that there was a heed to fit activities 'iht > a better thebretical 
framework in curriculum theory, the theory and practice of .school 

Australian: Council for Educational Research. Thirty -eif^hth Annual Report 
ip6y- ip68. Hawthbrri. Vic,: 1968, pp.72- 3. 
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orgonb-.i ton. ;u.d ihcorit'^ .ilv ' ■ ii^tructiori arid Icai riih^i; / ' 

A {)m\wT conh'YQnir v..ts ^icld at the ACER iri 1975 10 review 
dcvclopri.cn\s iin.:^* the JQ64 limference. It was atterided again By 
reprcsenrauvt's fjci; x\w. :-c;4te departments, and aLs() by participariis 
from :viiJ-i».'«vis iiucral p.vci-nment cducaticmai authcHities arid a 
special vi> . :.h;' hducational Testing Service, Princetcm, NJ. 

The repori , 1 ' _ 3 c ^ . y ( £d . Pnmar}' Srhooi Mathemarics w Amtratra: 
RevleuJ and F'trecas:, was published by the ACER in 1976 and 
became a useful reference work in teacher education courses for pri- 
mary; schools. The principaLouu()me of_the conference was the 
decision to produce, jointly by die ACER and the Curricuium 
Development Centre (CDC), materials to help in the pre -service 
and in-service cducaiiojv of teachers. The project was ti) be called 
Mdthshap and the Acer's role was that of evaluating the process 
arid the materials that were to be produced by teams directed by the 
CDC^ iri various parts of Australia. 

The Cdhtributiori of S.S. Dunn 

The negotiation arid initial prganiz^uion of the ACER's part in IMP 
arid m the Cbmriibnwealth Secondary Scholarshtpj Examination 
(CSSE) — that led to the fruitful sequence: of the CSSE, the Tertiary 
Edu atibri Eritrarice Project (TEEP), and the Australian Scholastic 
ApUtud': Test (ASATV^— were the last imponant tasks which 
Du n ri ; I rid c rtbok a 1 1 he AC ER i ri h i s 2 b y ca rs o f cb nt i ri uous serv ice . 
He resigned at the crid bf 1 965 to becbme K.S. Cunningham Profes- 
sor of Education at Mbriash Uriiversity. Teri years later, in 1976, he 
became the full-tiriic chairrilari bf the federal gbverririierit s Educa- 
tion Research and Dcvclopmcrit Cbriiriiittee. 

-. Dunn was -a spirited and imaginative persori with a ready riiirid, 
quick to grasp and analyse new ideas and prbpbsitibri.s. He was 
stimulating in discussion, capable of opcnirig up riew lirics bf 
development and suggesting fresh tasks to be undertaken. He was ari 
administrator and promoter of research . rather than an active 
researcher. He took a substantial pan, especially in his earlier years» 

Australian Cqunci[ for EducatKMial Research. Forty -first Annual Report 
i^jo- i^yi. Hawthorn, Vic; 1971. p.34- 

Sec Chapter o. under Tests for the Award of Scholarships. 
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in the dc'vciophu'ht of tests ;u the AGhR, but !us icseaivh aetivitie: 
were few and his puhlication record was mod-st. became ver> 
knowledgeable in edacational and psycli(/ic)}L;jcal testing and his grea 
achievenieni was to consolidate and expand ilie ACHR's role in tlii: 
area; He shared tlic interest of lus former Director, Cunningham, _ir 
ihis field aad, like him, was lo become, in i e^Oa, chairman of th( 
Aastralian Branch of the British Psychological Soejety._ 

i3unn's energy and drive saw to it that the ACER both culiivatec 
and responded to the rreed of the Australian ediicaiional systems to; 
a wide range of intelligence, achievement, and diagnostic tests. Ai 
the same time, individual psychologists, psychological services, ahc 
[i;iivcLsity departments were canvassed;, advised, and suppliec 
through- the ACER with the requisite testing materials tor gui^Jance 
teaching, and research. ; He had an alert perception ot what th< 
clients needed and could He persuaded to adopt. For 20 years frorr 
1947 to 1966, he Hiiilt up the test arid sales divisions into th< 
mainstay of the ACHR- It was Dunn's efforts which more than any- 
thing; else, ensured that, jn)m, about 1950 on, the ACBR cam< 
popularly to be regarded by educators as an institution principally 
concerned v. lili the development arid sale ot tests. Nevertheless i 
was Dunn \viio, by sponsoririg SR A arid IMF, initiated the ACER': 
move iii;(> die developriierit arid sale of curriculum materials: Th< 
move was characteristic of hirii in twc) ways. He was a pragmati( 
individual quick to see po.ssibilities and turii an opportuniLV to. ad- 
vantage. He siriiply assessed overseas trends in the development o 
new riiaterials, arid applied tliem im joca! needs ;ind the ACER; 
beriefit. He was, too, m<>re intc i in tlu' educational effects. o 
tests thari iri their technica! perfeaiuu, and in their diagnostic valu( 
rather than their use as .sorting devices. He sought, therefore, t( 
build a closer relationship between testing ai.d ways o\ improving 
the content of cducaticin and the performance of students. Lvalua- 
ticm was more to his taste than assessment and^ in that context, h( 
strongiy supported the practice of formative rather than suriimativi 
evaiaati<5n: 

He wiis out-going and sociable in per.soriality,_and able readily u 
react with his colleagues at home and overseas. His statt, rieverthc- 
less, found him .somewhat dominating at times, and his relatiorishij 
with Radford was a little uneasy, though al\Arays corigeriial. Radfbrc 
needed his drive, openness, and visiori, and their partrier.^hip was ; 
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very successful c)nc. ; Between them, in the Firsi lo years ot Rad- 
ford's directorship, they managed to assemble a sound anci capable 
staff whose work was respected by educational administrators and 
other research workers, to establish almost a nKMiopoly in the 
development and sale of educational and psychcxlogicaj: tests in 
Australia, to foster the first substantial pr()grai7i in Australia for the 
developmentof educational materials, and to earn the .s'.r")r»vrr and 
corifidehce of their governmental clients throughout thewholt oi 
Australia who, while not yet willing to increase their direct grant 
substantially, had begun to request the ACER to perform for rheni a 
growing number of tasks under separate contract. 



Curriculum Materials for Science 
Jjoiior Secomtiry SiiYme Pfojevt 

In the early I96ds, the ACER was much involved with the revision 
of curricuki in math eina tics and science. Sohie in embers of the staff, 
notably M L; Turner and J. P. Keeves, were active in the Aiistraliari 
Science Teachers Association and helped to cultiv^ite an interest iri 
recent American projects, such as those of the Pliysicai Science.s 
Study Committee, Ghem Study, and the Bi<)!ogicai Sciences Cur- 
riculum Study. Turner, whx) had c<)nsidcrah!e strexigth in measure- 
ment j.'v\ statistics, joined the staff in 1958. After Dunn left, he 
was apV'ojntcd Assistant to the Director in 1966: He resigned in 
1969 to become a reader in the School of Education at ha Trobc 
University. . : | 

The Vict{)rian Univ_ersitles and Schools Examinations Board in 
1965 invited the ACER to_ join with it in a program t() prepare 
materials for_ ii new* secondary school course in general science 
designed f(^r Victoria, the Junior Secondary Science Pn^ject (fSSP). 
Grants were made by three local philanthropic trusts and several 
I a rge f i r m s , s uppo rt was gi v e n b y a I oc a I p ubl i s h er , and the wo rk 
began at the ACER early in 1966. The Exe ve Officer was L.G. 
Dale. !u* (vigihal tearri cbhsi.sted of two ers seconded, one 
fiill-iinic and the other half-time, from ict(jriari Educati()ri 

Dejiartirieht and one teacher part-time frbr . i.;-" ':rideht school. 
Several part-time writers," clerical a.s.sistahts, and ficid offic-.-rs were 
added iri the fbllbwirig years. They cbriceritrated iriitially 1 pro- 
ducirig riiate rials for Year 7 pupils arid tried them out iri s^Jick^Is iii 
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Vict(^ria. South Aastndia, and /rasmania. At tfic beginning of th 
Vv'orlc. a formative evaluation panel was set up to provide .suggestion 
,1 guidance during the project. Throughout the work:, a close con 
..vCtion was niaintained with the schools.^ Trial mateiials were.testc! 
in them, rewritten, and tesieu again. Conferences were held \a 
the staff of the; co-f>peratlng schools and. after the materials \. _c 
publi.shcd^ workshops for teachers were started on the use oi in 
materials in general science courses. Material.s on jiine topics wcr 
produced f(^r Year 7 students with tit I e.s such as: The Sky thrpugl 
the Year, When Substances ar^; Mi;;e<\ Energy for Life, and Hbv 
Hot is It.-* The product had characteristics similar to those of th 
{MP. It wa.s de.scribed in many repiort.s and in the adv(*rtisirij 
brochure a.s having seven feature.s; opportunity for students to pro 
ceed at their own rate, a ba.sic learning scqiience for all studerit.s, ad 
ditiorial eririchmerit material, rem<.*dial activities, labc^ratory and f'el< 
experience as an integral part of the learning sequence, frequent test 
ing (>f progress, and flexibility in structure.*^ 

Clearly, throtigh their ()wn niajor curriculum pnijccts, IMP an< 
JSSP, the me.ssage that the ACER tried to convey to teachers wa 
that education .should be individualized, should be .spiced, with mas 
tery tests, sliouid provide adequate, remedial work, and should 
wherever possible, be related to the practical concerns of.Jife.. 

A complete Jiet of xinits for Yc^ir 7 was^ published by Cheshire h] 
the end of 1968, and a start wa.s made on_ Year 8 materials whici 
began -to appear in mid-1969. In 1972 a revision of the publishcc 
JSSP material was begun and new versions became available ii 
I97r 

Auatraliayi Science Echcation Project 

In mid-11967 Radford invited repre.sentatives: of the three south- 
ea.ste'rn States,: where trial test . g had taken place, to consider th< 
future of the JSSP and. the possibility of obtaining, federal jgovern- 
ment support for it. The South Australians were critical of both th< 
content and writing of the units, but thought the project worth sup- 
porting and agreed to attend a meetirig with the repireseritatives o\ 
the other States. At a five-da'^ ct^hfererice in November 1967 or 

Junior Secf)rid:ify Science Pfojcci. JSSV Cerierul Infonnation. Melbourne: 
Cheshire. 1969. 
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the feasibility of a joint project, tlic tlircc States tieeidcd to ask the 
Cdmm()n wealth Cover rimeiu to provide funds for the ACER to 
develop materials for Years 7 to 10 suitable for use in all Oirec Statc>; 
Their ease was submiited in Mareli 1968: and tlic Coiiinionwcaltli 
agreed to the pr()p()siti<)n/"* 

At the nleetini; of tlie state ministers of education in tlic 
Australian Education Cotmcil eaily in 1969; t lie Conunonweahli 
invited the oilici- iJ:rcc States to participate: Dtiring the coarse of the 
year, all States indicated their willingness to join in the project, and 
the i)riginal jSSP was transFcjrmed in N<)\emher 1969 into the 
Australian Science Itducation Pioject (ASEI^). A ma_nat;ement coni- 
mittee was set up to represent all the States, the Commonwealth, 
and the ACER, and a central advisory committee and state ccjmmit- 
tees were selected. The Project Direct(_)r was FTC). F^oward, and the 
Assistant Diiectors were L.C. Dale, formerly Txecutive <^_)flicer of 
JS,SP, and G A. Ramsey^ who has been a niember of iln; ^^'onncil of 
the ACF:R since 197^. The project was housed at the AC'ER, full- 
time staff wa:. appointed to it. and work bet;an on an expanded pro- 
gram in October 1969. 

In August 1970 the project, which had acciinnilated .1 large staff, 
moved into the buildings forinerly occupied by the lechnical 
Teac hers Coll ege a bo u t t h ree k i I o m e t re s away, a n d the AC f : R , 
while rem.tining responsible for its financial management arid con- 
tinuing on the general committee of hiariageriierit, ce;ised t<) have any 
further professional connection with the day-to-day work. 

ASEP wa> the first curriculum project ori a national Scale arid, un- 
til that time, the largest prodiicer of curriculuhi riiaterials. It was a 
ce n t ra 1 1 y d i rec t ed c o ri ce r n . The work o f d eS ig n i il g, w r i t i rig, r e w r i t - 
ing after exterisive testing thiouglioUt Australia, and pftidiicing the 
riiaterials was done in its Melbourne headquaiters: in this matter it 
differed froni the next national curriculum project. Social Education 
Materials Proj-/.-. (SEMP) which operated through te.ims of sc- 
Ci^>nded teachers in each State: 

The initial planning conference of the Central Advisory Com- 

Austraii;iri ScU-r.-e Educuion Pfojer'. Kepor/ ofihf Guideltnes Oivfere»ce\ Minash 
Uuiversity, Javuary t)^/o. H.iwthorri. Vic; 1970. 

. Position Documents: A Sumjnury. H;iwihorn. Vif »972. 

. Corrcspondt-ntc files. ACER archives, scrits 42. vols 253-4. 
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mittec in January i970,_i)rganizcd by Radford and held at Monasl 
University, set the pattern for the development. of the ASEl 
materials. They were arranged around a series of problem.s whicl 
::nc()uraged students. t() carry through :,:n inquiry to try to soLv 
them. Intellectual skills were giveir a high priority, and an effor 
was made to arrange the units in a Piagetian sequence of cognitiv 
development. The material.s w_ere_ written and arranged to enabi; 
each individual to mOye through them at his own pace, andmuci 
practical activity vas incorporated into _them. Their orientation, ii 
effect followed closely that ()f the JSSP, 

The project wa.s corripleted in March 1974 after four and a hal 
years of work and the expenditure of Si .4 milhoh by the federal a he 
all state goverririierit.s. It.s material.s in 47 units were puWished 
the Victorian Goverrirrieht Printer in 1974 and. by the begihhirig 6 
1976. MHile 70 per cent of .sec()ridary .schools throughout Australia 
were u.sing some of the material.s. 

Jn 1 97 5 J,M. Owen wa.s .seainded from Melbourne State Cbllcg< 
u '.he AC^iR and was funded by the CDC to undertake an evalua- 
tion of ASEP'.s di.s.semination in 1975 and 1976. Hi.s report Wa! 
published in 1978:*' ft emphasized the importance of advocacy 
groups and teacher involvement for the successful di.ssemi nation bi 
innovation.*^ ImpeccoLs, curricuhim advisers, and teacher educators 
if knowledgeable about and ccxnvi need of the importance ()f an in- 
novation, could prove to be influential advocates of it in face-to-facc 
contact with teachers. Extensive trials in schools and in-service 
workshops on the materials were also essential. Thei;e were the vital 
ways of getting teachers involved in using the innovation and in try- 
ing to understand ii> rationale and the style of its materials. 

The ACER and the Social Science Curriculum 

An ambitious project was started in 1966 t(> c(mstruct a set of 
materials on .study skills: fr)r_cl_' srooni use in the priniary .school, 
lliey were to be designed to help pupils t() .study and learn indepen- 
dently, and it was intended that the materials would make 'the max- 



J..M. ^ hs'i.'n. Tl>e Itnpiht oi the Austrdliufi Si/emr HducaTinu Profea on S'dmf.\ \ CVin- 
hwrn: C rX^ 197^- vf f ,i I s< ) B . J . i* r .1 f r , K <■ r/r ' K f .» f h h or/ A u st ra liu u Sde tice 
fJuCiitiov Profvit^ C.tnbcrra: CDC. 197H. 
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ihnihi possible provision fcir incliviclual dilTereiKes*. A start, was 
riKtde on the Tmalyses {)f two kinds skills: graph skills, mainly in 
geography aiid soeial seieiiee. *iiu{)lvitig the e<)niprehehsi<Mi and in- 
terpi eiaii{)h ol those gr.iphs which weir Hkely to He iiiei In* pupils at 
the upper priinary and lower seeoiidary lev els'; and reterehee skills 
for seciiriiig iiiformati{)h through the use ol aids siieli as en- 
cyclopaedias, catalogues, directories, caid mdexes. and the like. I or 
a peri()d ol three years, the VVesteiii Aiisti.ilian Hducati{iii f)ep;irt- 
ment se.Co tided teachers to the ACHR to work riiaiiily oil this pro- 
ject: 

An eH()rt was made to establish a general i-atiohale lot- the project 
by fitting the analysis of skills into the kiiids of learning hierarchies 
associated %vith the work of R:M: Gagne whose aiiaiysis of cognitive 
processes was then popular; Work was underiaken on soriie 
aspects of a reference skills kit. but it did not progress very far; 
IVlore effort was concentrated on a graph skills kit which, confi- 
dently pronii.sed for 1967. took a not he' seven years. It was com- 
pleted by 1974 but: never published. It nad been spoken of as a pro- 
ject which had 'broken new ground with its careful analysis of skills 
in ascending {>rder. the attainment of the later and higher {)nes de- 
pending on a: mastery of the earlier:(>nes/'* 

:: In 1967 the Australian Unesco Education Committee, ol which 
Radford was a member and past chairman, held; a seminar at the 
Burwood Teachers College in Victoria, for social science teaihers, 
administrators, teacher educators, and academics. Its purpose was to 
consider ways {>f inipn>ving the teaching {>f social science at the seo 
o h d.i r y sc li of > I level. ) r t h e ct > n f e re n t : e . D . M , ; B e n ri e 1 1 and K.J. 
Piper canvas.sed all secondary schools In Australia and pn)duced a 
sub.staritiril d{)cu merit analysing the courses, time all{)t merits, and 
textb(H)ks in hist{)ry. ge{)graphy. sficial studies, and coriitiierce in all 



Mcmor.itKlurii nn lUc ACHR Prini.iry StiiLly Skills I'rojfCt, p. i . ACJ-.R .itt hivL's: 
series 42. vol. 25 '^iri 2. 

R.M. Cj.ii;iu', J lie Vjimtttious of lyjninii^, Nfw York: Holt, KirifH:irt. & 
Winsion. i 965 . A l.iifr cojuiM" .intl siniplif ifti M.itcnu'iit w.ts: R.Nt. CiJi;nt', K\ • 
setitials of LftJnitfru for histnutiov , fiMnLl.ilf, III O- ' ^;74' 

Aii.sir.tjiim Coiincil for Hdiie.ii io' ' R • i.'S- il"'- niih Anu:u:l Report 
if)6tS'H)6^\ H.iWthorh, Vic: 1 9C , ,<*;6v 
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States. Its riiaiii iindings witli comments on iHe current situation i 
soc i a 1 science t eac H i ng w e re p ubl i s hcd i n an issue of t H e Qita rten 
Review of Atystriiluuj Fuiucatiou in 1968 Hy. p.M. Bennett as TH 
Study of Society in Secondary Schools, The Unescc) seminar was th 
beginning of an extensive campaign, in which the ACER took par 
for the reconstruction of the teaching of social science. It led to th 
estahlishmerit by the Common wealth Government in f 97b of a Na 
tiorial C<)mmittee for Social Science Teaching (NCSST) on whic 
the ACER was represented first by Fitzgerald arid later, iri succes 
sion, by the Director and F^iper, and also to the establishment of ad 
visor y committees In most of the States. During the next few yeiii 
the national cimimittee (jrgani/ed national and regional workshopj 
in some of which the ACER took part, and was responsibJe fc 
scvcnil pablications and the funding of a subsamtial number c 
rcsc;u*ch and dcvclopmcnc projects in schools, in 1974 it sponsorei 
a national Social Education Materials Project (SEMP), which wa 
undertaken through the newly established GDC, and did For th 
social scie:nces, in its own way and with its own emphases, wha 
ASEP-had done Tor the physical and biological sciences. 

Following !!-; Unesco seninar, the ACER undertook two pro 
riams in the social science area. It estabhshed a_ck\tring house ii 
^969 called . the Natio^nal Information Centre for Social Scicnc 
Hdncation (NICSSE). THc centre collected materials, reports, books 
"",(1 articles from Australia and overseas on social science teaching 
erideavoured to evaluate new materials arid ideas, and, frbrri th 
beginning 1970, published a bulletin from time to time. 
NICSSE's information serviue was expensive to run, did not rcceiv 
much ericoiiragenierit from the uachirig pirofessiori, arid therefor 
closed down iri r972. The secorid ot the ACER's programs was < 
materials project. ^Vith firiaricial assistance frorii the Myer Fourida 
tiori iri f 969 arid i 97b, an effort was riiade to pir-pare, for the earlie 
secoridary years, rriaterials ori urbari redevelopriierit iri Carkbri, ai 
iririer-city area of Melbourrie. li.J bri social dcvelbprrierit frblt 
culture contact iri Bougairiville, New Guinea. The materials Were t< 
help develop the students' reference skills, ability to c<)mprehcrn. 
complicated social da.a, and rapacity to make relevant decision; 
,ib<jiit social situations: A third matcria!s kit was started in 1971 or 
Social Change and. the Aboriginal Child. The Carlton prnject wa: 
not completed and the Aboriginal one resulted in two classroorr 
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films produced by Film Australii< and a trial HcK/klct. The Bougain- 
ville kit was putlishedjin 1975, sold poorly, and was remaindered. 

In 1972, the NCSST commissioned Piper rlnough the ACER tc 
produce for teachers a handbook on how to evaUu ic in the s()cial 
sciences. The evaluation guide was a useful ihtroJuc: nn c 'alu. - 
tibh in general, and a unique expositidri, with a wt-'*h v f o I' ric '» 
exarri pies, on rrieihods of testing the cognitive ah .r ' 1.; . 'a 
social science teaching. The project was ccmipletni u.j v/- 
published in 1976. It was the first of four important iriui .r .jitc 
contributions made by Pipier to the teaching of social sciciu e 

The second wa.s begun in 1974 and was a jDroject fvihti'^d h*, 
AACRDE on Essential Learning abbiit ScKicty. The aim v/a-. r<; irv 
to establish the essential vocabulary and knowledge that studciu* 
should possess about society before they leave school, and to t* y t< 
cstim;ice the extent ()f agreement on these essentials among varirus 
group.s m Australian society. The work was based on a wide survey 
of academics, edticators, parents, pupils, and community groups. 
The study was published by the A££R in 1 977 and proved to be a 
very v;duahle and widely used addition- 10 Australian literiitare on 
social science teaching. It provided a carelblly researched frame^ 
work oF key items of knowledge and essential skills of. fundamental 
importance For* the design and development of curricula in social 
science. : 

: Theithird of Piper's contri_butions began in 1977 under a grant 
from ERDC and led to an ACER Research Monograph, Curriculum 
Style atjd Sodal Learning, which appeared in 1979. This_ publication 
was the first section of a two-part study of the impact of innovation 
on teaching and learning in the social sciences based on an Lnvestiga- 
tipn of the work of 20 schools in New South Wales and Victoria. 
The work focused on the curriculum of thf junior secondary school 
for Years 7 to 10. Piper made a classifi ubh of the different cur- 
riculurri styles that he found and related each to the kinds of 
erriphases that they gave to different social and educational aims. He 
cbrriparcd the perspectives of the teachers, students, and the 
researcher on the irripact of the various styles. His fourth cohtribu- 
tidn, n()t yet published, was a fbllbw-up of the curriculum analysis. 
Using the same schools, he lobkcd at the impact arid use bf SEMP 
materials in them. His wbrk paralleled the earlier study bf ASEP by 
Owen, but was a more intimate study of the impact on selected 
s 
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schools of an extensive iririovation in social education:'*' 

History and Social Responsibility in Education 

Out of the same- stable that firoiiaced the 6^^ro?2/r/p and the Quarterly 
and worked on the sociaLscience programs, came two boc^ks by R.T 
Fitzgerald on recent educational history. "^^^ The Secoudar} School a 
Sixes and Sevens w:i-s a readable and industrious: synthesis o\: thi 
development oF secondary education in Australia during the 1960s. 
Secondary educatio n, tlvj author reported, was the great debate o 
that decade. The ACER showed its interest in the 1960s in severa 
substantial ways; for example, by starting its Secondafy Ediicatio) 
Series^ by acceptir.^ responsibility for improving examinations; b> 
prcpaimg the tc.sts for the .annual Commonwealth Secondar^^ 
Scholarship Examination, the Tertiary Education Entrance Project 
and the Co-operative Scholarship Testing Program for indepcrideri 
schools; by its interest in curriculum development through thi 
Junior Secondary Science and Australian Science Education Projects 
and by thr extensive .service by the Director bri official committee; 
of inquiry into aspects of secondary educatidri. Fitzgerald's bbbl 
dcKumented the growth in the number of students in .sccbhdan 
education and the increased holding pbwer of the schbbls. He ex- 
amined the problems of firiariciiig the expahsioh arid providing Well- 
trained teachers for the schbbls. He described the reorganization tha 
had occurred iri each State arid the gerieral tendency to develop com- 
prehcri.sive high schbbls, arid he speculated on the beginnings o 
rcfbrril iri .sccbridary curricula and the system of examinations: H< 
prcscrited a picture of educators throughout Australia^ Jiewi^ 
awakericd to the rcaiity of a rapidly increasing secondary education 
arid a little uncertain as yet of the directions in which it .shoulc 
move. 

K:J;:iPJpCT; VXidiuttum in the Socutl Sciences for Secouthtry Schwls, 2 vols. C;mhcrra: 
AG P S. 1976: i977- - 

. Essefiiial Learninii, aVoui Socieiy. H.iwtliorn. Vic: ACI^R. 1977- 

Curriculion Style tim/ :.^HUt Learning. [ACllH Research Monograph N0.4T 

Hawthorn. Vic: ACER. 1979- 

R :Ti -F i t7g(Ta Id . The Secondary Schiol at Sixes .:rj S^ve ns. H : ■ v. ■. 1 j( ; r n , Vic: 
ACE R. 1970 

— — . nrouy,h a Rear Vision Mirror, {AC'ilK Rcsr.jrch Sc-ri -s No. 97;. Hawthorn, 
Vic: I97S- 
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The second book Through d Rear Vision Mirror, published in 
197 5, t(K)k over where the first left off. Ii was ah attempt to explain 
the interesting arid exciting educatibrial changes of the early 1970s. 
In this b()ok, Fitzgerald looked at possibilities in Australian educa- 
tion in the 1970s in comparison with the i94ds. *The early severi- 
ties*, he. wrote in hi?; opening sentence, *werc stfikirigly siriiilar iri 
some _ways to the early forties.'**' He examined the forces of iriertia 
and j-esistancc in Australian schciol systems, cuiture, arid society iri 
the post^w_;tr yeansvof 1945- 50 and the new forces for charige that 
had Been generated hy the war: He compared the absence of ariy 
substantial change at that time with the possibilitie.s in the 1970s, 
and saw the later period ^ls more dynamic and better prepared to ac- 
cept and implement progressive educational idezis: His analysis was 
supported by a description of the new policies and educational 
bodies of the early 1970s which were rapidly j-efbrming the educa- 
tional systems.^ The larger part of Fitzgerald's book was wxitten as :i 
thesis for a PhD degree at La Trobe University. During the course 
of his vyork on his thesis he was seconded in 197 3^ part-t'-. ; .^rom 
the ACER to serve as the educational commissioner on .: ; ■ ^ naJ 
Commission of Inquiry intjo Poverty^ and was the officer - - y Jc 
for a s ubs ta n t i al re p ort o n Pove rty and Education in A ustrc , ■■•j, : : . he 
stated firmly that : *the structural inequalities in our s» are 
nowhere more evident than in our schooLsy stems . Education 
cariribt serve as a panacea for poverty*. TH.: first step in reducing 
educatibrial disadvahtat^e and improviri^^ educational facilities for the 
poor must be the provision of a guar..»iteed minimum income.''^: 

The sbcial cbricerri expressed in Fitzgerald's books was nor usually 
expressed so clearly and publicly iri other activities of the ACER. 
The cstablishmerit iri 1964 bf a cbriiparative- historical research 
divi .ion provided ari bppbrturiity to recruit a sriiall staff who could 
begin to combine research iri the sbciblbgy arid histbry bf educatibri. 
It Jtvas, however, »1 short-lived effort. The divisibri appears to have 
fadcd^within a few yc»lfs indistingiiishably iritb the gcricfal research 
department: Although on an organization chart pubHshcd by the 

^' F'it7gcr;ilU. Through a Rear Vision Mirror, p. i . 

R;T: Fiizgcralti. Poverty and Education in Australia: Hiftli M.tin Report, to the 
Government Commission of Inquiry into Poverty. Canberra: AG PS. 
1976. p. 227 
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Director in 1973 Pitzgefald was shown as a Chief Research Office 
in charge of reviews and comparative stiidieis. there was /rhen n 
identifiable group. Fitzgerald, too; left the ACER in 1 ;> t : 
post at the State College-of Victoria, Barwood, and ; : 
commission repon was pablished after he had ccaseci to I «nbc 
of the ACEFL suiff: it war» an ancomfortaBJc group to foster. Som 
raemBers of the_ execntivfL thooght its work was over-criiical ani 
somewhat prone to. swee|iing statements. It was the one grou 
which coald most readily offend educational authorities and govern 
ments. _ 

The Director, with his strong background of social service and hi 
interest in socio-educational surveys, was, nevertheless, conscious c 
the need for educational and social reform. He favoured a more co 
operative style and, in the 12 years between 1960 and 1972, mad 
a sustained contribution on a succession of governmental committee 
to the analysis of current educational problems. 

Service on Public Bodies by W.C. Radford 

Radford was a; member of committees to inquire into aspects o 
education in Victoria in i960 and 1963, to report bh education h 
South Australia in 1969 and 1970, and to recommend a structur 
for a Commonwealth teaching service in the ACT and Nbrthen 
Territory in 1972. He visited and advised the government b 
Tasmania bri its system bf secbhdary schbbl examiriatibns in 1 965 
chaired ? committee for the same purpbse in Queensland in 1961 
arid 1970, arid, iri 1963, let' j Uriescb team to report oil th 
develbpmcrit bf educatibri iri Nbfth^rm Rhodesia (Zambia). Duri^*' 
this pciibd he wasalsb treasurer arid, frdril 1969 to 1 97 i , prcsidcn 
bf the Australiari College bf Education, a member and. for a fev 
years, chairriiari bf the Austraiian Unesco Education^ Committee 
chairman bf the council of the Melbourne Kiadergarten Teach?r 
Coiicge, and a part-time member of the Australian Broadcastinj 
Controi Board from 1961 to 1972: He served on the Victoriai 
selection committee of the Ghurchill Memorial Trust, and on th< 
research corainittee_of the Commonwealth Advisory Coniniiuee oi 
Advanced Education, and he was coniinually involved in welfar 
work as a member and, subsequently, pvesident of Melbourne 
Legacy. In all these substantial public contributions, he consistent!; 
argued and acted to try to secure three educational improvemerits: 
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greater equality of educational opportunity, more iritlivitlualiz;iti()h 
in learning and teaching, and more invblycmeht by teachers in the 
pr()ces.se.s ()f assessment and school organization. 

This line n{ th<.^ught was not new at the ACER. It was very 
much the platform oh which Cuhhihgharri had stO{)d. His prime in- 
terest as an educational psychologist b.ad been in the measurement of 
individual differences and the ways in which they might be mor<f 
adequately catered fi>r. His <.'xperiehce in rural primary schools and, 
later, in diagh()sirig arid teachirig sub-riormal childreri had made hirii 
highly corisciou.s {)f the existerice of educatiorial disadvariiage arid iri- 
cqa;ilitv throughout the educatiorial sy stern. His sympathy with tlie 
progressives of the NEF led him to adv'^catc more freedorii arid 
respcmsibility for the classr(>om teacher a. id a reductibri iri the power 
of the central burealieracy. Radford, too, came from rural back- 
ground and, in his early years, had helped to get the NEF established 
in Australia. Because of his extensive involvement iri governmental 
committees, he had more opportunity than Cunningham to get his 
views expressed in public documents, to see them the subject of for- 
mal rccommendati()ns, and, in some cases, to have them translated 
into acti(>n: - - - - 

_ Radford was not a systematic educational philosopJicr, but was a 
good expressive writer, able to set out his main ideas in a readable 
and common-scnsc- way. His best expression of thejn came in the 
cJiapter. on the purposes of the educational system . for which he was 
mainly responsible in the 1970 Kport on education in South 
Australia, The two great purposes, he wrote, were first, t() provide 
every child with an opportunity for an education that would enable 
him to make the most of his abilities and interests, and secondly to 
ensure that each individual to whom this^opportuhity was granted 
could develop himself to the maximum.:: To achieve the first aim- 
equality :J educational opportunity — Radford, in the report arid 
elsev'h' r * irgued the case for more community interest arid partici- 
pation i j ducatiori to erisure that the cbmmuriity's educatiorial 
need.-* Ji^^ght becdrrie better kribwri arid more substaritially catered 
for. O^j sccbrid aim- -♦hf' iridividualizirig of the process of 
cducatro:., -/Sb/: which he vms itiuch exercised at all times' — hccdri- 
sisteritly .iJ' -.'C .C O >Mr<;e ! »■ of develop riierit. 

He Wc^L., J V. cv-Tricalur,; '.o desigried that, iri mds* of it, studcrits 
could proceed ai. Uiffcrerit rates arid to diffcrcr.t levels according to 
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their own individual capacity.. SRA reading laboratories and tH 
IMP were moves in the right direction. He was interested in havin 
the ACER develop arid disserriiriate such individually pacc< 
mi^trriak, arid he evaluated pirogress iri curriculum desigri arid teach 
ihg 1 .j.'thbds mairily by : c touchst(3rie of iridividualiTuitiori. 

He was als() riiiich ^^-ned with the rcforrii of exariiiriatioi 
procedures in sccbridary schools which, iri Australia, had beeri tradi 
tionally locked iritb a systcrii cf extcrrial public exariiiriirig. He sav 
the s^ystem as distrustf^ul of tcicher iriitiative, restrictive of studeri 
choice, and inadequate as a judge of a wide rarigc of iridividua 
abi lilies and interests. Tho solution, which he proposed to thi 
educational aachoricies in Tasmania and Queensland and which the^ 
adopted in part, was to reiy on a form of teacher assessmcrit ii 
which groups of schools would cry to arrive at common standards b^ 
moderating each otherV examining pri)ccdures. This freedom unde: 
moderation should enable schooJs to adjust theit curriciila anc 
methf)ds of teaching much more readily. to_ the needs of their owr 
particular pupils and community. Some five years after his Qqc^^s* 
land report had been accepted, an investigation in tpy^'Vconclndec 
that teachers had not been able to measure up to the :v Cjairiments o; 
the reform, jihd that the Radford scheme [. .j not liv^ i up to expec- 
tations'.*** Clearly the innovation requf^ e tim^ :o niHtun*. anc 
riiorc in-service education and admini. .a..: support to make ii 
work riidre effectively. Radford's interest in examination: reform 
was reflected Over riianyyears in the work of the ACER. The 
develbpriierit by the ACER of test.s for the CSSE arid for tertiary en- 
try, that evaluated skills and understaridirig iri importarit areas di 
kriowledge riot tied to prescribed syllabuses, arid uic productibri di 
iterri banks to provide test riiaterial for cla.s.srodrii teachers arid others 
concerned in mbderatirig were prf;jccts duririg the 19605 arid 1970s 
that niade a considerable iriipact bri the practice of asses.sriierit iri 
Au^straliari :schbo]s. 

Changes in school brgari'^'atibri, which would give teachers riibre 
responsibility in determining a schbbl's program arid wb ild provide 
students with more oppoftunity to make progress at their <jwn pace, 
were u further significant pai t of the program that Would achieve the 

** W.j. Campbrij ft d\.,SoMe Con .eguejices o/jhe iLuiforJ Sthnrfor Sch)^^ 

:ifui Srudems /•/ O-''^^"*^''^. (^ACRDf- Report Nci.y). .u.Hcr>.i: AGPS. 1976. 
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scficxil's central purposes as Radford saw them. The ungraded 
schooh supported hy the ACER\s conferences on individual 
differences in 1962, and the greater flexibility in school time -tabling 
and general orgartiziition to allow For more individual work !;ug- 
gested in the South Australian report were very much to his taste. 
Probably the most innovative set of recommendations of that kind 
were those contained in the report on the propo.sed Commonwealth 
teaching service in 1972. The CpmnKinwealth Department of 
Education and Science commissioned the ACER to prepare the re- 
port, and the Council invited W.D. Neal, then a .senior admiriistra- 
tbr dh the staff of the University of Alberta and formerly in the 
We.sterh AustraHan Education Department, to .share the task with 
Radford. Together they recommerided the development of a hew 
teaching service in which 'considerable authority and re.spbri.sibiHty 
should be delegated to the school (or the amduct of it.s affairs'.'*'* 
Teachers \s;crc to be included on boards of school government and 
bri xtriy other gbvcrhirig .structure for education, and the headmaster 
and .school staff were to determine the .schoors staffing organicubn 
and expenditure of funds within broad guidelines set by the cdacar 
tional authority. They suggested the development csf differentiated 
staffing with various kinds of teachers and . teacher aides and a 
variety of positions of responsibility within schools. The teachers' 
professional development was to be carefully planned and co-ordi- 
nated^ and would includcregular study leave, in-service cour.ses, and 
the establishment of teachers centres. Teachers should He repre- 
sented on any promotion board. The report established a style For 
the teaching service.'*' 

Detailed arrangements with the service were subsequently built 
up which were not covered by the report or, in some cases, differed 
from it. But the general tenor was within the spirit of the report. Its 

WD: Nc.dahd W:G; R. id ford: Tetuhcry for Cornrnofi wealth Schools: A Rcpoa 
from ilic AC!1:K 10 ilic Cohihiiiiiwc.ilili Dfpitrmicrii of lidut.iti()h And Stifiuc. 
C.mlicrr.r AG PS. 1972. p.82. 

A description ot the i'siablislinicnt of an indcpcndvnt fdiitational auilioriiy for 
the Aiisiraliaii Capital Tc'rHiory arid ifi trarly activities rt-Jatijiglt) schools and the 
nc-w teaching service is given in aii ACHK publication: P.W. Hughes and W.R. 
Niidh>rd]i-dsj. The DeveJapfnentofau hufepctitfetit hu/uca/ioti Authority — Rt'trospeit 
and Prnspei't in the Australian Capital Territory^ (Australian l:dueation Review 
No; 10): Hawthorn. Vie:: ACHR. ic)7« 
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general cfR'Ct was to establish a teaching service of a.kind which R.J 
Butts had earlier sought in vain in Australia, one which consisted < 
teachers who were ^trusted t() carry oh their tasks ihdeperidehtly , 
full-fledged professional workers'.**^ 



R.\\ Bmts. Assuwphorn VrtJerrUfij^ Austriflhiu lutidcMiou, Mclhotiriic: ACHH 
u;55, p.65. 
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In 1960 a new era in testing began for the ACER with the develop- 
ment arid sale of packages of tests to its governmental clients. The 
first of these was the New S<)Uth Wales Basic Skills Testing Pro- 
gram. It Was closely followed by programs in the other States and 
Territories, and subsequently by the Commonwealth Secondary 
Schoiarship Examination (CSSE). Tcriiiiry Education Entrance Pro- 
ject (TEEP), and Australian Scholastic Apiixadc Test (ASAT). fi 
wasii profitable enterprise. Sales revenue bcg;in to rise spectacularly 
in i960, wxs si)on boo.sicd by SRA *uilcs, dropped temporarily when 
the SR A agency was no longer available, and again shot up rapidly 
after 1968 with a marked increase in the distribution oF both tests 
and curriculum materials.' 

Basic Skills Tests 

Dunn, during the co_iir.se of a visit to the United States <)n a grant 
fro m 1 he Ca r n eg i e C( >rpora t i 0 n ; i n _ 1 94 6 , met a nd was i m p re s sed 
with E.F. Lindquist who, with A.N. Hienmymus, had developed a 
package of tests _at the University of Iowa, known as the Iowa Tests 
of Basic Skills. They had first been published in 1940, were widely 
used in the USA, and covered communication arid nuriierical skills 
for Years 3 to 9. For older studerits, from Years 9 to 13, Iowa Tests 
of Educational Developriierit were available, which covered a wider 
range of uriderstandirig arid skills, Ori his rcturri he rriariaged to in- 
terest the New South Wales Department of Education in the 
possibility of a package, similar to the Iowa Tests, t() be produced by 
the ACER. In 1959, a formal proposal was put to the New S<)uth 
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Wales authorities and copies sent to the other State>. stiggcsting a 
battery of tests based oil the h)cal curriciihim and Using; with hind- 
(.jl'ist's peiiliissioil, the i<)\va tech nicjues and niatcriai where appH- 
cable. Mew S<Huh Wales accepted tlie proposition and the AGER 
began the work <)!' building the tests; 1 Via Is were carried out in i960 
and 1961 in clo;se co-operation w ith the department's research and 
the curriciihim bninches, and the tests were put into operation in 
1962; On a sni tiler scale; a battery ot guidance tests was designed 
lor New Sotith Wales and ptit into use in i 960; and. with the iielp 
oi tciichcrs in infants schools, lower grades achic\'enicnt tests in 
arithmetic, reading, and reading readiness were developed and a 
testing program started in !962._ 

In: 1962, the First year 0} tHe New South Wales Basic Skills Test- 
ing Program, tests in reading, arithmetic, and spelling were ad- 
ministered to 106 odd students In 597 schools. They were riiarked 
by teachers, sent to the ACER for processing, and the Tmalysis of 
results returned fairly promptly to the schools. For its services in 
preparing the tests and processing the results, the ACER charged 
2/- per student. In 1963 the riiiiTibers rose to 160 odd, Iri May 
1963, Dunn addre,s,sed a large gathering of teachers from Catholic 
,school.s iri Sydney and, iri c<jri,sequerice, a number of New S<)Uth 
Wales Catholic schools joiried iri the te.st.s.. Iri that year, too, the 
Dcpartriierit of Educatiori of the Territory of Papua New Guinea, 
whose schools for childreri of Australian expatriates followed the 
New South Wales syllabus, showed considerable interest, and 3 3 of 
these schodis joiried in the te.sting program;^ Dunn vLsiicd Ncw 
Guinea twice in 1964 and 1965 to consul ton general problems of 
testing in the primary schools, and established the basic skills pro- 
gram firmly in that country. Tasmania, too, had shown considerable 
intcreM throaghoat the course of the project, and decided in 1967 to 
use some of the tests in the program. __ 

Some of the NSW basic skills te,st.s_ were also u_s_ed in a Victorian 
battery. In 1963, a large sample of pupils !n_ Victorian primary 
sch(.)<)ls were given a modified version _o^ .some of the reading tcst.s in 
the basic skills battery. During the following four years up to 1967, 



R.R. McKinnou to \\'.C. R.nJfortJ, 12 Juih' iy6?. ACtiK ;ircliivcv: Series 42, 
vol, 175- 
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similar surveys were carried out in spelling, matiicnuuics, English 
usage and grammar: The Victorian Priniary School Tc-sting Pro- 
gram, as ii was known, was resumed in 1970 with agroup of tests in 
social .studies and listening comprciicnsion, jnd in 197^ witii read- 
ing and spelling tests Frcjm the Basic skills battery prcvioiisiy used in 
1967. The Victorian progran) was not a regular yearly monitoring 
like the New South Wales one. It was an ()ccasi(jnal assessment with 
the repetition of some of the tests From earlier administrations, so 
that comparisons could be made, for example, between the standards 
of work at the time ()f the 1.94(5 curriculum survey and the standards 
of van()us years in the i 960^ and 1 970s.: 

.The basic skiii.s pr()ject was a tailor-made_package for New South 
Wales primary schools. It involved the ACHR's staff in extensive 
discussion with the curriculum branch of the Department of Uduca- 
tioh, in an effort to arrive at precise statements of the aims and con- 
tent of the curriculum and its use in schools, and in extensive con- 
sultation with the research branch to determine the most useful ways 
of design! iig, adhiihisteririg, scoring, and analysing the tests. By 
1968 the idea had emerged from these discii.ssions that an annual 
testing program which made an assessment of standards reached at a 
.set time each year might be of considerable use to an administrator, 
but was of less value to a teacher who would be better ser\ ed by a 
more flexible program which he could use at various times according 
to his own judgnieht and the iequirements of his own teaching pat- 
tern. The Basic Skills Testing Pnignini, accordingly, was gradually 
converted iht() a New South Wale.s Primary EvalLiatii)n l^rograhl. 

In 1 97 I the mathematics tests were replaced by new ones, each 
of which tested understanding of a single topic in the. curricuhim, 
and thosc and the o titer te:sts in tlie battery C(juid be used by teachers 
at any time during the year: A new reading test, based on El;irk's 
research into thr strticture of reading abLlirics^ wa.«> added to the bat- 
tery in 1976. By that year, all the basic tests had been revised, and 
were issued to schools fin their own use in testing mastery of con- 
cepts and skills from time to time as well as in establishing more 
general norms of achievement. In that year, too,: the ACER ceased 
10 have a direct omcern in the program. The New South Wales 
Department of Education assumed responsibility for its further 
development, and agreed to pay a sniajl royalty for the use of tests 
that had been developed by the ACER. 
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Testis for the Award of Scholarships 

The tests in basic skills were designed t() llelp teachers erisUre that 
their sitidems achieved competenee in a niihllxT of essential pro- 
cesses; and skills: A ditTeieni kind of task, that of selecting a small 
ntmibcr ot students ot high achievement for financial support during 
their, secondary or leriiary education, was also requested of the 
AGER's tfrst developers: 

Since i9q.o.. the ACER had annuaily provided the New South 
Wales Piiblic.Scrvicc Board witii a test to help select its recruits: It 
was a_ test oE general ability 'at the superior adiih le\'ci', and was 
thought by Cunningham, when the pr.ictice began, to be 'the first 
time in Australia that. a governmental agency has cmployjed such 
tests in the selection of personnel'. * The contract continued for 26 
years until 1966. A similar service was provided for the Common- 
wealth Public Service Board from i960. This was. however, a more 
extensive task, and included a number ol tests of .achievement in 
b;isic skills, measures of comprehension and critical Uiinking. and, 
subsequently, a test f<>r the selection of graduates. Other govern- 
ment departriients and several private firms during the 1960s and 
I97bs requested and received sonk ..ssistance with their selection 
problems. 

in the mitl-icjl^bs. several experiments were st.irted with the use 
ot tests of scholastic aptitude and skills iii re.isohiiig In tlie selection 
of sttidents t()r entry to various tertiary institutions. The residential 
Colleges ot the University ot Melbourne .idmihistered a scholastic 
aptitude test in cbiijuilctioh with tlieii' lisu.il acaderiiic exaiiiihatiori 
tor the award of entr.nue scholarships in 1956. In the sanie year, 
the f*acult*y of J.aw at the Uiii\ersity ot Melbdiniie tised the Same 
experimental appr<)ach and. subsecjiiently. the bactilty of Engineer- 
ing at the University of iVieibournc. and the fsiculty of Economics at 
Monasii University joined in: The law schools have continued with 
the ACER to explore v.irious methods ot selecting students to the 
present day. I he rcsidcnti.al colleges also continued witli tlic pro- 
gram and. when the Australi.in Scliolastie Aptitude lest (AS AT) 
became available in 1970. they .idded it to their testing program. 

^ Aiistr.ili.iii (Council lor Hclti*. .it iniial KcstMrch. liievVnth Aftuiud Keport 
HJ40- t ij4t . i\i(.lb()urnc: ACf'K, p. 17. 
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Ahotlicr sclccti()hp_r()gram in wliich the ACHR was iimilvcd was 
thc_ examination for ViLtotiati Jiiriior Scliolarsliips avvafdcll for sec- 
ondary school courses, l-rom 1945 to i 96b the ACHR developed 
or modified existing tests of general ahiliiy tor stlidehis iil i 2 i() i 3 
years of age who sat for that scholarship exaiiiinaticHi. 

Co-operative Schi)larship Testing Program 

In 1962, a number of independent schools in Via()ria who offered 
scholarships at a similar age levei requested the AGER to supply 
them with a test package, which incladcd tests of English, mathe- 
matics, and general ability, for use at a common examination. The 
ACER marked the papers and provided aJl schools with a list of stu- 
dents in order of merit: Iii the following year, several independent 
schools in New South Wales joined the group and the program soon 
spread 10 all States. In 1972 the tests were substantially revised in 
aa effort -to make them more a measure of scholastic aptitude. They 
were offered at two levels, one for scholarships at entrance to sec- 
ondary school, the other for c()ntinuation beyond Year 8 or 9, arid 
they contained tests in the humanities, written expression, arid 
rnaihematics^ science, as a somewhat junior version of the CSSE for 
iiArhich_the ACER had also been responsible for the past eight years. 
The Co-operative Scholarship Testing Program (CSTP) ha.s con- 
tinued to the present time and, throughout the I97bs, has regularly 
involved more than 100 indeperiderit secoridary schools in all States 
and approximately 10 odd studerits each year. 

CoymWofywealth Secomtary Schotarsiyip Rxaynim^^^^^ 

Before the general electibri iri 1963, the then Prime Mhii>iter pro^ 
mised that the Cbmmbriwealth Government would award 10 000 
scholarships teriable by students in Years i i and i 2, the^last two 
years of secoridary school *I believe', he said, when formally an- 
riburicirig the scheme in the following May, *that many children of 
ability will be encouraged by this scheme to stiiy on at school for a 
Ibriger period than they might otherwise have done, to their own 
benefit and that of the nation:'** 



MinisiiTi.il M^itcincni by R.G. NU-n/ics. House of Rcprcscniativcs. 0>riimon- 
Wcalih Pafltariuni; 19 May 1964. 
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The Commonwcaltli Government insisted that tlic scholarships 
be awaidecj on tlie liasis of a competitive examination and left it to 
the state education departments t(_> organize the details. In Victoria 
there was, at that tinie, no completely external exaniination at the 
eiid of Year ip which could he used for tlie purpose. Accordingly, 
in March 1964, the Vict()rian Director (>[* Education visited the 
ACHR to discuss the possibility of an examinati(_)n in several subject 
areas, riot associated with the content of a set syllabus, on which the 
ilew set of scholarships liiight be awarded. 

Tile ACER agreed to linderiafce the project and the admini.stra- 
ti()n of it was placed largely in Dunn's hands. In a memorandum 
which he circulated iri May to the test con.structors, he explained 
that papers W(uild be required in foiir arc;i.s: Written Expression, 
Quantitative Thinking, C(>hlpiehehsi()ri arid Interpretation 
(Sciences), and Comprehensicm and Iriterpretatiori (Humanities). 
These were, Jn his and Radford's view, the central areas of secoridary 
education. By examining thx* intellectual .skills in all f()ur of them, 
the project would be testing whether students had a gra.sp of the 
basic .skills and. it was hoped, had. the pcnential to Compiete sUc- 
cessrully the intellectual tasks that a sound secondary education 
should impose on them. Though not consciously expressed as s^uch 
the examination was an attempt to define and test the core ctir^ 
riculum of secondary education. Rauford, in writing to explain the 
tests to the public servant responsible for the negotiations, made the 
point clear. He affirmed of the tests: 

The ahilitifs which tliey would le.si are those which should he 
developed in any g()()d !-)roadly based course of stiicly, irrespective of 
if* specific c(_)ntent . . . They would test, , is .1 whole, the range of 
abilities which we think a soundly educated child should have at this 
level, i.e: [ihe chlldl should have a good background in literature, 
social suidies, mathematics, and science (a background which Has pro- 
duced abilities which are not restricted to knowing or applying a par- 
ttclilar content (^f a particular course. ;irid which are transferable to 
new and different anirses): shoiild be able to write well, arid should 
know something of the mechanics of expression. These lire .{bilities 
which should be developed in any kind of .school.^ 

' W.C R.tdtnrJ to y. L.iwicy. S April 1964. Ai^j-.K aaltivcs. series 45. vol. 322. 
V()r n1<)re dct.nls Coriccriiini; the ohjcLtives ol c\tth se^inciu tif the tests, see 
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Radfbrd\s remarks were an expression of the relationship between 
testing and curriculum construction. „ 

The preparation of the tests for the finst year, 1964, was done 
with little time to spare: The schcdale allowed only 13 weeks For 
collecting a small group (torn Victorian .schools, writing trial items, 
testing them, and rewriting the final version. 0nce the work got 
andff way. New South Wales and Western Australia also decided to 
adopt the AGER's tests for their scholarship awards.. Before the 
items were completed^ they had to be submitted 10 referees in each 
of the three States. Subsequently Tasmania in 1965 and Queensland 
and South Australia in 1966 joined in. S() that the questions would 
not become known. to ciindidatcs _as a result of the trials, the ACER 
arranged for the New Zealand Department of Education arid the 
NZGER to organize the^trial testing quietly on a sample of high 
school students in New Zealarid. 

The preparation of the tests was ari exciting venture. There was 
some previous experience to help the cbristructbrs, in the work that 
had been done by the ACER for the entrance scholarships for inde- 
pendent schools, but the riew work was pitched at a higher level ana 
covered a wider rarige. It was a ten-year pr()ject. At the end of 
1964, the ACER signed a three-year contract with the Common- 
wealth Govcrrimerit, which was renewed until 1974 when the 
scholarship scheme was di.scbntiniied. During the course of that 
time, the test unit responsible for constructing the GSSE papers 
recruited a tearn described by one of iheir secretaries as a *tremenT 
dbus, iriribvative, dedicated, hard-working, and intelligent grocip of 
people*. There was much to justify the description. Initially there 
were two individuals, T:L: Whltford and L.D. Blazely, proficient in 
educationai measnrcraent, assisted by a number of talented classroom 
teachers: Within x few y^cars the balance had changed, and the core 
of the team was agroap of teachers who hau some skill in measure- 
ment bat whose principal interest lay in analysing the educational 
content of the subject areas with which they were dealing. B. 
Rcchter, a .science teacher who subsequently lectured in the educa- 
tional measurement course at the University of Melbourne, became 



AusiTalum Council for Kdiicuioniil Rc-scvirch; hinCiimnai Ohj^^^ Tested w 

the C()tmf/otiU'eaTth Secomiary Schotarship KxinnhYittitw CihHfrr.i: ("oriihiohwc.ilili 
Government Primer. 1967. 
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the leader ot the team ahtl lieatl of the ACER*s section on test 
research and development for seven years until he left in 1974 for 
the post of Director of the Liricolri Institute of Health Sciences, a 
college of advanced education in MelhoUrhe. Rcchter and his group 
developed interesting arid provcicative tests that were designed to 
probe in a thoughtful way the students' uriderstaridirig arid grasj3 of 
skills and principles, and their ability to analyse, use, and iriterprct 
the information presented to them. The information prcscritcd iri 
the tests was drawn 

from literaturf, historical UncumentSv social studies tables* cartoons, 
ge()graphical maps, photographs and diagrams from scientific and 
psychological experimcrits* as well as from mathematical patterns that 
include numbers, algebraic symbols and line drawings;*^ 

An extensive use was made oF objective tests and great care was 
takeri in the construction of them. The tests were subject to close 
scrutiny by teachers and other educational research workers. The 
team consequently spent much time *ori refining the material and tbie 
questions* so that they would stand up to criticism from such 
sources. *We feeK, Clark wrote to Ehhbr in 1970, *a special rcspon- 
sibility in this area as the producers of a major objective test battery 
which furictibris as a model for Australian education.*' 

Th e group was riot ari easy orie far the rest of the ACER to live 
with. They developed great solidarity, they were housed iri their 
owri separate preriiises, revelled iri their irideperiderice, arid v^erc 
ready to qucstibri ariy admiriistrative directibri giveri to therii. Uri- 
doubtcdly their work was stiniulatirig to the teachirig professibri.*^ It 
is pr()bable that the teachirig arid exariiiriirig iri Eriglish duririg the 
1970s was affected by their test papers iri writteri expre.ssidri arid the 
humanities, which were widely stlidied by Australiari educators. Iri 
1969 the ACER was asked by the Victorian Universities arid 
Schools Examinations Board to investigate the rciiability arid consis- 



^ B; Rcchter. Death <i\ crimriiih^. 7V»r .-{i^e (McIHoiirric). 3 Jiily 1973. p. i8. 

' M:I- Cliirkto A:H. Hnhor. 21 July lyyb. ACHR archives, scries 42, vol.327. 

^ A. Grant and G:P. Withers, From Teytwy^Td TedchitYji^ hi the Uitwatiities^ Ideas and 
Resources for Use at the Upper Secondary School Lcvd drawn from tlu* Quxw- 
mrmwcalth Scc(mdary Stholarship Hx.tmin.ttion 1971. Hawthorn. Vic: ACER, 
»973 
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tcncy of the examination marks in the paper on Engli.sh Expression 
taken by all candidates at the examination in the final year of sec- 
ondary schcx)l, thc_Highci School Certificate examination, and to 
evaluate the use of English Expression as a compulsory requirement 
of the examination. The report was made by two members of the 
CSS E team, B. Rechter and Jilliari Malihg Keepes.^ Tht'y concluded 
that the English Expression course did riot satisfactorily achieve its 
aims for mariy students, arid suggested several ways of iriiprovirig it. 
Their fecbmmeridatibris were takeri up by the examiriirig body 
which, while riot accepting all of therii, did restate the airiis of the 
subject arid modify its examining arid rilarkirig procedures. 

Similarly, teaching arid cufriculuril coristructidri iri social scicricc 
reflected their attack on the essentials of Icarriirig arid was directly 
applied by one of the team. Piper, in his handbook on EssenUai 
Le^rnmg aiont Somty: Some of the test material was a iittle con- 
troversiaL They were accased-of blasphemy^ on one occasion when 
an anosoaL translation of the^ible was used in a question, of im- 
morality for using reproductions of nude paintings, and of subver- 
sive communism when another question featured Maa Tsetang:_ 
The technical competence in some of the test construction was also 
queried. 

When the ACER agreed in 1964 to undenake the construction 
and marking of the GSSE tests:, the Commonwealth Government 
was initially unwilling. to pay for any research associated with the 
project. Eventually, after repeated pleas by Radford, it grudgijngly 
agreed to pay half the cost, provided that the research was confined 
to an analysis of ways in which the tests, might be technically im- 
proved. Any other matters which the Director had mentioned as 
desirable, such as the attitudes of teachers arid pupils, arid com- 
parisbris of subsequent schbol performarice, were to be financed iri- 
deperideritly by the ACER.^" Iri the cbritract for 1965-67, £2000 
per aririum was provided by the Cbrhmbnwealth Gbverrimerit on 
the sariie terriis. 



' J i I U.I n M a 1 i n i» K cc p cs a hd B . R ccJii c r . Utijipsh ami its Assessment . HitwiHcirri. Vic.: 
ACER. 1972. 

W.C. Radford if) J. G. Gorton. 27 May and 5 Octf)bcr 1964: J.G. Gonf)n to 
W-C. Radford. 25 September. 23 CXif)bcr. and 13 Nf)Vcmbcr 1964. ACER 
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Research was undertaken, by. the ACER and several other in- 
vestigators,, into the validity of the scholarship awards as predictors 
oF the students' future scholastic success. The results were in- 
decisive. It was clear that most scholarship winners succeeded In the 
last years of secondary education; it was riot so clear that they were 
likely to succeed at university, or that the CSSE w()Uld predict their 
future success any better thari sorrie other fbrrri of assessment such as 
the usual external exarriiriatiori. It was doubtful, too, whether it 
would predict success ariy better than a battery of the ACER'^i stan^ 
dardized general ability arid achievement tests: The QSSE programs 
were exarriiried, too. iri respect to the validity of iheir structure. It 
was difficult by statistical analysis to find a coherent structure 
throughout each test, arid therefore impossible by that means to 
assess the exterit to which the C(5ntent was adequate to the purposes 
of the test. 

The great politicai purpose of the GSSE had been to make awards 
which wduid encourage more students of outstanding ability to 
complete their secondary education. It appeared doubtful whether 
this was the case; In an AGER study on the matter in 1 971, it was 
found that parents of 280 award winners in a sample of 300 stu- 
dents fram Brisbane, Sydney, and Melbourne stated that, while it 
was a big-financial help, their children would have completed sec- 
ondary education even without a scholarship.*' Several of the 
studies- showed that students from independent riori-Cathblic 
schools gained more scholarships than students from any other ki rid 
of school and that their success rate was well above what might be 
expected of the numbers attending those schools. This firidirig lerit 
some force to the complaint that the scholarship scherrie had a social 
class bias in that it favoured children from better equipped .schools, 
and we.ajthier and_bctter educated families. The riiattcr was raised 
by the Victorian Teachers Union arid was the dccasiori of a question 
in the federal parliament in 1964. The ACER was asked to com-, 
ment on the matter, and the Director, though confessing that he 

* * R.E. WJlkcs.TlE Noble, .ind V^.T. Rt-nchan. SoMe Effecn ojfWfnunt^ a Common- 
u/eajth Sfcondary Scholarship /^it/tfr<i', (ACER Research Series, No:87). Hawthorn. 
Vic.: ACER. 1 97 i . p.30. A summary of tlu- rcse.ircH oh the CSSE w^Usglvi^ in 
Thomsnn and J.P. Kccvcs, Some Sttnliei in the Validity of the CSSE Tests, 
Hawthorn, Vic:: ACER: 1974. .»nd J.D.. Thomson and. C.W. Slcf, The Predic- 
tive Value of the CSSE Tests. Hawthorn: Vic: ACER, 1975. 
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could not be sure of the answer, ended by stating that those respon- 
sible for preparing the cxamihatibri believed 'it will favour those 
who are intellectually able irrespective of their background', a reply 
which the prime minister duly relayed to the parliament. The 
pirector's test construction team, however, was not at all confident 
that their competitive exam i nation would not favour the students 
who already had the greater social arid educatibrial advantages, but 
there was rib cori tract mbricy available for serious arid sustained 
research bri the qucstibri. 
Tertiary Educaim EnWnit Project anxl 
Austraiian Schoiastic Aptitude Test 

Iri 1967 the Secretary of the Commoawealth Dcpanmentof Educa- 
tibri arid Science, A:H: Ennor, wrote: to his senior ^sistant secretary, 
W.J. Weeden, suggesting that he look into the possibility of evolv- 
ing an 'ACJER-type' test, ihat_is ESSE type, as a univcrsity cntrancc 
examination:- 4t shoald be possible', he wrote, 'to "upgrade" the test 
aniuse it as an index of possible success at the tertiary level.'** Rad- 
ford, .when xansal ted, was doubtful, and proposed the funding of a 
substantial experimental and developmental program. : __ : 

The ACER, at that time, was helping the Australian National 
Hniv^siiy (ANU) with tests: to distinguish between students apply- 
ing for entry from different States, and was also involved in prepar- 
ing entrance tests, for the residential, colleges at the Uriiyersity of 
Melbourne. Radford,. therefore^ .professed the ACER's willingness 
to prepare some tests that the ANU could use and compare with the 
ordinary matriculation examinations. C. A. Gibb, Professor of Psy- 
chology at ANU, suggested that the uriiversity adriiiriister iri rriid- 
ycar a test of the CSSE type to potential studerits whb wbuld be 
guaranteed admission, on the basis of the test arid their schbbl s 
assessment of them, prbvided they satisfactbrily cbriiplcted that year 
of schooling. The uriiversity agreed tb the proposal arid the Cbni- 
mbhwealth Departriierit bf Educatibri arid Scicrice commissioricd the 

Notes oh qiicsiidri askccl of the PfinU* Minister I 2/8/64 sent hy W.C, Radford 
1 3/8/64; and extract From Hansard, Answers to questions. \ September 1964, 
ACER archives, series 42. Vf)l.3 2 2. 

Memo of A.H. :Enn()r to W.J. Weeden, 15 June 1967, A^sirajian archives, 
Department of Education. Tertiary Education Entrance Project — Policy and 
Development, File 110.77/101 5. 
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ACER, in the first instance, to undertake a two-year investigation 
using CSSE-type tests. TEEP was thus launched towards the end of 
1967, and had, in Erihbr^s words,/as its general aim the assessment 
of various methods of assessment for tertiary education with a view 
to improving such selection'.'** 

The University of Western Au.stralia arid the Tasmariiari Educa- 
tion Departmerit jbiried the ANU iri the iriitial program, arid iri 
December 1967 a cbrifercrice was held of represeritative.s frorii the 
three users, the ACER, arid the Departriierit of Educatibri arid 
Science, to consider the approach to be takcri. The ACER was re- 
quired to prepare five papers on the CSSE model for use iri 1968: 
one essay-type paper on written expression, arid four papers of bb- 
jcctivc multiple-choice questions on quantitative thinking, com- 
prcfirnsion and reasoning in the physical and biological .sciences, 
comprehension and re;Lsoning in the ijociai sciences, and understand- 
ing and interpretation in the arts and humanities: It was the expec- 
tation of the test constructors that the tests would be good predictors 
of success in tertiary education and would have sound educational 
value in directing teachers- attention to the kinds of questions they 
sho_u_ld be asking their students." 

Three series of test batteries were prepared, the first two for 1968 
and 1969, and a third, compiled from. the other two with the addi- 
tion of a paper on the interpretation of verbal and pictorial material, 
for 1970. In_a .summary of research _ror:j:hiL- Commonwealth 
Department of Education and Science on TEE? Series A, it was re- 
ported that it proved to be Mess .successful than conventional 
matriculatibh in predicting university performance in 1969, 
although iri fairriess it mu.st be admitted that neither of these 
measures gave much cau.se for .satisfictiori*."^ 

''^ Mcm() of A. H. En nor to Minister. 17 December 1969. Australian archives, loc. 
ci£: File 110:77/ 1615 Part 4: 

* ' An accoum of thcj constraction of thc' TEHP battery isgiveii in B Rc-cbtcf, A^^- 
Wission to Terttary Studies, (CX.casional Paper 2), Hawthorn. Vic: ACER. 1970. 
A summary and d»scu!»^sion<>f current uniycrsity entrance examinations 
piled in tgOS: B. RecKter and N.L- Wilson, Examining for university entrance 
in Australia: Current Quarterly Kevieu' of Aujtralian Educatidii, 1968, 

2(2). 1-26. 

'''JiE.N Sutherland, Tertiary Eltucaridn Eitt ranee Project : In term Report on the 
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In 1969 the ACER was commissioned, as the second stage of the 
project, to prepare a different kind of test, a three-hour multiple- 
choice test of scholastic aptitude, for experimental use in- 1970. 
ASAT was administered in all States except Victoria at the end of 
1970: The TEEP tests were also used in that year in various States. 
The iSommonwcalth Govcrnment continued xo fund the production 
of ASAT until 1974, at which stage three States were using the test. 
Further versions of the test have Been paid for By its users. 

ASAT was an attempt to assess a range of intellectual skills that 
were thought to Be important For students in tertiary-level work. 
Like the GSSE and TEEP tests, it was ccjmposed around diverse 
kinds of stimulus material not taken from prescriBed school 
syllaBuses. It was hoped that, when it was cornBined with an assess- 
ment of a student\s school work made By teachers at the school, the 
comBi nation would predict success in tertiary studies at least as well 
as the traditional external examihatibh could. In its first version, it 
was a three -hour test ; later a four-hour one Becahie availaBle, 
divided into two twb-hbur sections. The productioh of ASAT has 
cbritihued to the present time. After the first few experimental 
years, ASAT was regularly used only in Queens la rid, Westerri 
Australia, the Australiari Capital Territory, arid Nbrtherri Territory. 
Frorii 1973 special forriis of ASAT were produced for iristitutidris 
which wished to select amdrig carididate.s who did riot fit iritd the 
riorriial eritry categdries. 

Corifcrerices df ASAT users were held in 1976, 1977, and 1978 
at which a repdrt on the previous year's testing and propdsals for the 
cdmirig year Were discussed. At the 1978 meeting there was a 
serious deBate on its Basic function: Should it Be regarded as a means 
of predicting success in tertiary work and therefore Be seen primarily 
as a tertiary selection device?* Or should it Be regarded as a scaling 
device for the Better comparison of stadents from different scfiools at 
the end of their secondary schooling? UndouBtcdly the intention of 
the first ex pe rime ntaL use of it was that it should Be a useful and 
direct means of selecting students for tertiary work. Research, 
however, at the universities where any of the TEEP series or ASAT 
had Been used, indicated that they were *not suitaBle as the main cri- 



Etaluation of the THKP Series A 7Vj/ Bait cry, Canberra: Depart mem of iiduca 
lion and Science. 1971. 
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ceria of selection For a. university course*,'' As the users and con- 
structors. o£ASAT became more familiar with it, both its educational 
possibilities and its use in scaling became more apparent. From 
1973 on, several research studies were undertaken similar to those 
previously. done in connection with CSSE, from which it was poss- 
ible to make continuous improvements in the structure of the various 
Forms of the test.** 

Item Banks 

Thc GSSE, TEEP, and ASAT tests produced items designed to make 
teachers and students think carefully about the educational purposes 
of their work, and use to the full the iritellcctual skills that the 
schooKs educational program was supposed to have developed. A 
corollary to such tests was the develppmeht for brdihary school use 
of a supply of questions which would assist teachers to iricdrpdratc 
thai approach into their daily work. In 1964, the Schools Council 
in England had published a bulletin suggesting the cdllcctidn of ex- 
amination questions of known technical value that cduld be used in 
the construction of cxamihatiori papers. During the next few years, 
collections of questions, known as item baiiks, were started and wer^ 
seen, when carefully constructed, to be a useful resource .which 
teachers could use for individual testing, fdr cdntinuous assessment, 
and in their more formal examiriatidns. A widely read stndy^in 
1969 described item banking in the sub-title as a methodJbr pro- 
ducing schbdl-bascd examinations and nationally comparable 
grades*.*^ By i97d the movement w.as well established in the 
United kingddm and the USA, and was seen by a number of local 
administratdrs as an innovation worth trying in Australia. 

W. McD<_)ncil, Testing jor _Stu//erit Selecnvu M Tertiary Level: A Literature 
Review. H^wtivjrri, Vic;- ACER; 1^7 5, p. 63. 

Sec also J.E.N. Sutherland, I^redictitiri of academic ptrfforrriarice at two 
Australian universities. Australian University. I974' r22-7o. 

Australian Council . rf)r Eduta tit )nal Research, ^ysfaVch Pitpers Retatniji, to tht 
Australian Scholastic AptituJe Test: Papers presented at the 1978 annual con- 
ferthce. Hawthorri. Vic!: 1978:. 

L. Lees, Research Retatifi^ to the Austrahau Schtiaitjc Aprttutte Test: A Selected 
Annotated Bibliography. Hawthtjrn, Vic: ACER. 1979- 

R. Wood and LS. Skurnik. Item Banking. Slough, Bucks; Nl-ER, 1969. 
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In October 1972, the ACER held a two-day conference of repre- 
sentatives of state education departments and exarhihihg boards to 
consider priorities in the testing field. The cohferehce strongly 
recommended. *thc development and use of stem banks at Grades 10 
and I 2 levels'. Consequently, the ACER began a five-year pro- 
gram from 1973 to 1977 in the development of item banks bri an 
Australia-wide basis. It was one of the ACER's largest activities. 
The recently established federal Schools Cbrrimissibn provided 
$10 boo towards the cost of a feasibility study bf an Australian item 
bank, and large numbers bf teachers frorh each State were involved 
either as secbhdmerits tb the ACER or as participants in the many 
workshops that were organized. It was a useful '^.'xcrcisc in action 
research, putting together the work bf specialists in educational 
measurement arid the cxpcriericc bf classroom teachers in a produc- 
tive cbriibiriatibri. - 

Over the five-year period, 7000 items, each one a mtdtiple- 
chbicc question, were put together in mathematics, science, and 
social science for students mainly Year 10 Jevel. To do that work, 
19 teachers were seconded for short periods at varying times from 
Queensland, Victoria. South Aastralia^ Western Australia, and the 
Northern Territory educational systems. Tliey worked with a group 
of- test developers at the ACER and the team was involved in a con- 
siderable number of workshops with teachers throughout Australia. 
The ACER staff edited the items produced at the workshops^ wrote 
Fre.sh ones, supervised trials of them in various high schools, and 
prepared them for publication together with appropriate handbooks 
for teachers.:^' Thi.s process was neatly exemplified in a special pro- 
ject undertaken, subsequent to the main program, iri 1979- In that 
year, the Victpriaji. Education Department secorided a chemistry 
teacher to thi' ACER tb help develop an item collectibn for Year i 2 
chemistry. Each item was written by a practisirig chemistry teacher, 
and reviewed by a panel of chemistry teachers arid riieasureriierit cx- 

i 

Mihiiicsof ACHR Hxccuttve Meeting. 2 November 1972. 

Aiisiraliah CtnihCLt Uvr Educafional RcsciircK Austrahau, Item Bank Program: 
Mathematus Item Bank. 2 vols, HariUb<M^k. Hiiwihorh. Vic.: 1978. 

— , Australtau ItVm Batik ^ro^ratn: Snencc item Bank. 3 vols. HrindHook, 

Hawthorn. Vic; 197H. _ 

— — . Auslraiian item Bank Program: Social Science Item Bank, i vol.. Handbook. 
Hawthorn. Vic: 1978. 
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pcrts whc* chccKcd For mistakes in content, plausibility of distractors, 
uniformity of rcrrrip'ilogy, and consistency of format. The items 
were tested (-n :\ baiarii'td sati?ple of Victorian high schools, re-writ- 
ten, re-te: cd, and a First coil^rction published in 1980.^^ 

The item collecticnsmet 'j!.: educational need in the 1970s, at a 
time w!;tt} Wiuny groups of sch>K)ls had become involved in the pro- 
cess; rvjderating and equating the assessment of one another*s 
pupils, and had begun also to take much more interest in developing 
school -bused curricula. The item collections provided teachers with 
an agrrtrd and well-tested set of questions which directed their at- 
tention fo essentials in the curriculum, helped them to build their 
school programs, facilitated their diagnosis of students' weaknesses 
and made inter-school cohiparisohs more feasible. By 1980 the 
ACER had sold 2000 full sets and about ah equal number in the 
separate subjects, a number sufficient for sorne part of the item banks 
to be placed in every secondary school in Australia. 

Tests for Primary arid Secbridary Schools 

Much of the work done by the ACER in test development, from the 
rriid-i95ds bri, was dbrie under contract. The NSW basic skills 
tests, CSSE, TEEP, and AS AT were some of the more substantial 
brics. There were, however, many less conspicuous examples: The 
tests provided for government departments and public service 
boards were a useful and conrinuing service; There were aLso some 
heipfui achievement and diagnostic tests prepared for education 
departTnents and: examining boards: _ 

in 19^4,-fot example, the ACER was asked to prepare objective 
tests :ls part of the leaving certificate examination in English in 
We^stern Australia. Two ye^trs later, it undertook a general eviilua- 
tion of the whole of the English examination in which it was found 
that the objective test was closer than any other section of the_cx- 
amination to teachers* estimates of their students' performance. The 
ACER continued to provide a test of English comprehension for Lhis 
examination until 1970 when, with some guidance from the ACER, 
a local team took over the work. 

There were also several notable projects financed largely frbrri the 



Australian Council for Educational RcstuifclK ACfJi Chems/r) Test item Coilec- 
tioft {ACER CHEMTIC YEAR 12), HaWihorn, Vic; 1980, p,2. 
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Acer's own resources. From 1957 through to the pfeseric tiitie, 
diagnostic arid achieveriierit tests for the senior years in physics, 
cheriiistry, arid biology have been prepared arid sold in large quari- 
titles iri all Australiari States. General ability tests, t'or children aged 
seven to nine years in lower pHrilary classes, were first constructed 
iri 1958, arid Iriterriiediate D fc)r 10- t() 14-year-olds, devclixpcd in 
1947, was still scllirig to educati()n departments in the 1970s at a 
rate of 100 000 each year. These tests were further developed and 
were supplemented by achievement- tests in number, reading, and 
reading readiness. Throughout the preparation of the tests, which 
wfrc mainly thxr rcsponsibriity of M.fc. Slark, there was close co- 
operation witt classroom teachers in all States. Glark, a teacher from 
Western Australia, had joined the AGER at the end of 1955 to 
supervise the sale of tests and advise customers on tests and 
materials. He transferred to researchiand became, involved. in the 
New South Wales Basic Skills Testing Program. After Dunn left, he 
became one of the two Assistants to the Director in charge of admin- 
istration and services. He completed a PhD at _the_ University of 
Western Austxalia in 1970 and, in 1972, with J. P. Keeves, became 
an Associate Director in charge of measurement and advisory ser- 
vices.. He resigned in I 9_7_5 to return to Western Australia as a vice- 
principal with resp()nsibility f()r research at Churcli lands College of 
Advanced Education in Perth. His 20 years at the ACER covered 
almost exactly the period of Radford's directorship arid, during the 
last ten years ()f it, he played a substaritial part iri the gerieral 
organiziition of the iristitutiori, arid at the same time riiade a furida- 
mental contributibri to research. 

Iri 1968, a coriiplete overhaul of pririiary scho()l tests was beguri 
urider Clark\s gerieral directiori. R. W.irry, who later becarile Direc- 
tor of Plaririirig arid Services iri the Queerislarid Department of 
Education, was sccorided from that department for 12 months and 
spent rii()st of his time working ori the primary school reading tests: 
He came to the ACER without previous research experience and 
was brought into contact with a wide range of activities. He worked 
with Clark on the revision of the reading tests, assisted Fitzgerald 
with the Qtrarreriy Revreu/ of A ustniiran Eiincaiim , art c nd ed discus- 
sion grxiups run by Turncron asLpccts of educational statistics, and 
travelled interstate with Turner and Radford to various meetings. It 
was a program from which he could learn much, but he found it dis- 
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jointed and unco-ordinatcd. It appeared that the training of appren- 
tice researchers had not changed much in the 20 years since Rayrier's 
secondment.^.* 

Some of the new primary school reading tests were ready by 
i_97Pi ^nd the full range becarrie available in 1972. By 1975, the 
ACER had developed arid rriade available a cbrripreherisive range of 
tests which systerriatically covered the furidarricrital education of the 
prirriary school: a set of reading tests f()r juriibr* riliddlc, and upper 
grades; i 2 tests ccweririg riibst bt the processes of cbntemporary pri- 
mary school rriathcmatics; and a series of tests ot learning ability 
(TOLA) for Years 4, 5 , and 6, and the early years of secondary 
schb()L The secondary school years were covered by a range o£in- 
teHigcnce tests with norms somewhat out of datc» by a set of reading 
comprehension :.ests, and by tests at the seni()r level in biology, 
physics, and chemistry: 

Towards the end of the 1960s-, the AGER's Council and execu- 
tive were growing restive about the state of many of the long-estab- 
lished tcs^ts that were still being sold. Those who worked in the 
research branches of state education departments, such as; Webster 
and Wood, thought that the ACER was starting to lose the confi- 
dence of its clients by not putting more effort into keeping the tests 
up to date. There had been an effort to rc-norm many of the test_s_Jn 
the mid-1950s but little Had been subsequently done to them. The 
tes t di V 1 .s i o n d u r i ng t h e 1 9 6 os was co n ce r n ed p r i rn_ar i ly wi th f u 1 f i 1 1 - 
ing contracts such as the NSW basic skills, tests, CSSE, TEEP, and 
ASAT. Its numbers rose considerably by the employment of short- 
term seconded teachers to ensure that the deadlines for the coritracts 
were met, and there appeared to be little time or thought for the 
mamtenancc and improvement of existing test.s. 

By 1976 items, norms, and rnariuals of mariy of the blder tests 
were obviously but-rnbded, and for rriariy overseas tests the ACER 
had never provided local ribrms. If they were to rerriairi bri sale, 
they needed a revision that would be costly arid time-cbrisurriing. In 
Clark's view, rriuch of the rriaterial was questibriablc and sh()uld have 
been discarded. Nevertheless the Cbuhcil decided that the task 'had 
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a high priority' and should be undertaken promptly.'^** Accordingly, 
a icsi-norming program became the ACER s "major activity' for the 
financial year 1970- 71^' and, ewer a three-year period, the sum of 
$1 lb bob was spent oh it. The project involved 70 bob children 
from Year 3 to Year ib, and covered mainly mathematics arid 
language tests tbgether with sbme study skills arid iritcllige rice tests. 
The prbgrarii was cbritiriued iri 1972-73 with riibre rcadirig arid 
riiaiherriaiics tests. Two features of the prbgrarii were the irilproved 
arid riibre ccbribriiical sariiplirig procedures that canic partly from the 
ACER'S currerit expcricricc iri the lEA program arid, in the analysis, 
frdrii the use of a cbriiputcr, programmed to take account of Keats's 
arid Lord's earlier theoretical work on the distribution of scores, 
Beginning in 1977, another less ambitious effort was commenced to 
provide for the continuing revision^ and maintenance of the edaca- 
tionai and psychoiogical tests both by collecting data from test users 
and by specific exercises in norming. Despite the progress that had 
been made with the AGER's limited resources, criticism ^iurFaced 
again ia a paper and discussion at the Australian Psychological 
Society conference in 1979. 

Psychological Tests 

The ACER had always been interested irLsupplying and adaptirig 
psychological as well as educational tests. During World War II, its 
interest and experience with them expanded arid, when Dunn came 
to the test division in 1947* he began a considerable exparisibri iri 
the marketing of psychbk)gical tests. In that year, the ACER en- 
tered into an agrccrnent with the National Fbundatibri tor Educa- 
tional Research (NFER), recently established iri Eriglarid, arid with 
the largest test producer in the USA, the Psychological Corpbratiori. 
Since that date, agrcemerits have beeri riiade with riiariy other test 
prbducers, arid the ACER riiariaged to establish agericies or tradirig 
agreements with almbst every rriajbr publisher of psychological 

Minnies of Meeting of ihc ACER Council. 23-24 October 1969, 

Australian Councij for Educatuxnal Rc-sfarcH. Forty-first Annual Report 
I ^yo - I i)y i \ Hawth(>rn, Vic; 1971, p-5- 

Sec Chapter 6, under Establishment of the Pest Division, and Research on 'Pest 
Theory. 
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rriatcrials in the UK and the USA. In effect, from the 1950s on, the 
ACER became, in Australia, almost the sole .source of supply for 
fjsychblopcal tests. 

In 1980, its catalogue listed i 70 separate tests currently available 
for .sale. Four Have been by far the riiost popular during the last 20 
years. For the Wechsler Intelligence Scale for Children (WISC), and 
its Australian revision in 1974, WISC(R), sufficient kits and record 
forms have been sold to test i odd odd children between 1960 and 
1980; and its advanced versicin, the Wechsler Adult Intelligence 
Scale (WAIS), has reached 500 000 people. The Revised Standard 
Binet Intelligence Scale has been purehased in sufficient quantities to 
test 600 000, and the most popular of all. Raven's Standard 
Progre.ssive Matrices, has been used with approximately 2 000 000 
children. 

The Acer's income from the salcof tests far outstripped that 
from the sale of its (ithcr products— materials and books. In 1970^ 
65. per cent of its income from sales came from the salcof tests, 30 
per cent from materials, and 5 per cent from books. In 1980^ the 
proportion was a little more in favourof test sales: .7 5 per cent tests, 
20 per cent materials, and 5 per cent books. The income during the 
1970s from the sale of psychological tests, including tests of general 
ability such as TQLA and Intermediate D, was approximately the 
same as that from educational tests. Both were, in 1979, about 
S500 000, providing for the ACER a total income of Si 000 000 
from the sale of tests. 

Evaluation Studies 

One of the seconded teachers who worked at the ACER in 1973 de- 
scribed it as 'really a big cvaluati(^ri factory'. Evaluation was a word 
that had become popiilar in Australia and overseas during the 1960s, 
and interest in it had grown considerably at the ACER as its in- 
volvement in curriculum develbf5meht Work increased. In the 
1970s, evaluation and its hear relative, survey research, occupied a 
considerable part of the ACER's research activities. In addition to 
the evaluation projects associated with the development of cur- 
riculum materials in the PSSC, ASEP, IMP, arid SEMP prdgrariis^', 
the two riidst siibstaritial ventures into evaluatidri were the work in 
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tficL jnatficmatics. and science projects of the Ihterriatibrial Associ- 
ation For the Evaluation of Educational Achievemerit (lEA), and that 
on litcracyland numeracy in the Australian Studies in School Perfor- 
mance (ASSP). 

Imemamnai Assocmtim for the Evaluation of Mucational AchrevemeYit 
Since the end of the Second World War, there has been ah increasing 
realization that educational research and comparative ^ducacjon coald 
be greatly strehgthcricd if cross-national studies with a component of 
objective measurement could be carried out, thus bringing to bear the 
experience of national educational research on iritcrnatidnal educa- 
tional comparison. 

This statement frorri the Uriescd Institute for Education, Hamburg, 
summarized what was in the minds of a group, of educationaL 
research workers who met at the Institute in i960 to^plan a .scries of 
long-term studies on a cross-national basis: A number of leading 
educators from research cstablishraents in ten countries^ were at- 
tracted to the project, and they conducted a small international_pirot 
study with I 3 -year-old children, in several school subjects. They 
met again in 1962 and planned to begin their substantial investiga- 
tion with an evaluation of the attainments of students betv^een the 
ages of I 3 and 18 in mathematics. Tests were constructed arid sarri- 
ples drawn of students ia^thc ten participating countries iri prepara- 
tion for a testing program in 1964. 

In 1963, research organizations in_countries other than the orig- 
inal ten were invited to participate. The ACER responded favour- 
ably to the. invitation to become the Australiari representative in the 
enlarged group which bcc_amc knpv^n as the Iritcrnatidnal Associ^ 
ation&r the Evaluation of Educational Achievemerit. Radford and 
Kecves were the two mcmbers of the staff most interested in the 
project and, from the beginning, carried the mairi responsibility for 
negotiating and organizing it. After 1967. wheri he joined the staff, 
M. Rosier too was deeply involved in the project. The AeER had 
always wished to be regarded as a sigriificarit point of contact with 
overseas educators, and Cuririirigham had recorded with pride in 
1934 the rccogriitibn of the ACER as a central bureaafor AustraLian 
education by the League of Natidris Committee on Intellectual Co- 
operation. Wheri, iri 1946, the Commonwealth Office of Education 
became the mairi ceritre for fdrmal international contacts, the ACER 
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kept alive as many of its old connections as possible, and in the suc- 
ceeding years built up a network of relationshipjL with the educa- 
tional research organizations of other countries. The new lEA link 
helped to widen arid deeperi these contacts. It was the first substan- 
tial piece cjfinterriatiorial research in educatibh and it was an cndur- 
"^S^'^'^^^" 2° years arid teri rriajor reports later, was still in 

being: - 

When die ACER received ari irivitatiori to join the lEA mathe- 
matics stndy,„Radford ih()Ught it might be costly and not particu- 
larity useful to participate: He consulted with G.W. Parkyri, the 
Director of the NZGER who had also received .iri irivitatiori arid was 
similarly wary^**, and wrote back to the Harriburg Iristitiite that it 
was unlikely that the ACER would join the project. At the annual 
meeting, however, in August 1963, the Council after considerable 
discussion of the value of such a project'^*' decided to participate, arid 
in 1964, with five Australian States cjf)-operating, the iriterriatibrial 
tests were adminis tered. Data were gathered on the performaricc iri 
mathematics of students in government schools at the age of I 3 arid 
in their pre-university year. It was sappleincntcd with informatidri 
on the backgrounds of each student and teacher^ on the content arid 
circumstances of mathematics teaching in xecondary schools, and on 
current social and economic conditions in Australia: More than 
6000 pupils were tested, and 200 schools with 700 teachers of 
rriathematics were involved. 

The analysis of results provided comparisons between different 
cburitrics iri student achievement, in the effect of school organization 
ori achievemerit, iri the content of school curricula, and in the rcla- 
tioriship of social arid ccbribrriic development to school performance. 
The project also provided data for each country separately on each of 
those items. The iriterriatibrial study was reported iri 1967 in two 
substantial volumes edited by the Directbr bf the project, T. Huseri, 
and the report on Australia was cbrripleted by Kceves in 1968.^° 

"G.W, Parkyn to W.C, Radfofd. 1 5 f-c-Hriiary 1963. ACER arcluvcs. scries 42 

vol; 2 2 2: 

Minutes of the- ACER Annual General Meeting. 29- 30 August 1965. 

Huscn (Ed:); /w/fn/r/Z/V/f/i// .S7//<r/y y-Jt/j/Wrwrw/ /;/ Mathewatjcs, z vols. 
^1!"MV'JM & .Wjkscil, 1967^ J.^Vkcrvcs. Variation in Matliematicis^ 
Education in Australia. Hawthorn. Vic; ACER. 1968. 
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Kccvcs*s report was never published. It was submitted. to the five 
state education departme.us. which had co-operated in the project; 
and, as the Director-General for New.Sbuth Wales was unwilling to 
approv:e its general release, it reniained a cdhfideritial document. Ah 
abbreviated version with_ no reference to differences between the 
Statc_s_w_as compiled by Radford arid Keeves arid published iri the 
ACER Research Series.^* The full report was a careful study of the 
differe rices betweeri the States iri brgariizatiori, curriculum, arid stu- 
dcrit achicveriierit iri riiatheriiatics. It fourid that, of the factors 
studied which had ari irifluerice oh achieveriicrit by Year 8 studerits 
iri riiatheriiatics, the studerit*s interest iri matheriiatics, his age, the 
hours sperit iri hbriiewbrk, arid his father's dccupatibri were the most 
impbrtarit. A riot her firidirig bf cbrisiderablc interest was that it was 
pbssiblc to predict with reasbriablc accuracy the average scores for 
each State by studying the amount of time given to the subject in 
school up tb Year 8. Queensland and Victoria, which had out-pef- 
fbrmed the bthcr States in arithmetic in the curriculum survey of the 
19405, were again the two with the highest averages and also the 
highest number of hours per week spent Jn class on mathematics, 
while Western Australia, New South Wales, and Tasmania were 

near the bottom on both counts: - 

In 1965 the IE A began a six -sabject survey, which made a study 
of science, reading comprehension,- literature, English and French as 
foreign languages^ and rivic eiducation. Between 1 97 3 and 1976, a 
scries of nine reports. appeared. They dealt with each of the subjects 
and with.the data that had been collected on the educational systems 
of- the now 21 participants and their social and economic back- 
ground.. Keeves was theco-author of the report in 1973 on science. 
The ACER helped in the developmental work of most of the six 
areas but decided to participate fully only in the_ science survey. 
Radford was still tcntativc about inyblyement in lEA work, and the 
ACER\s test staff were highly critical of the tests proposed for all 
areas, even including the scierice project which they everitually ac- 
cepted. 

J.P. Kccvcs and W.C. Radfoi^^ 0/ Pffrjormance jnJMathjmatics in 

AustraUan Schools, (ACER Research Scries N0.85), Hawthorn, Vic.:ACER, 1969. 

MJ: Rosicr to t:C;-Gornber, Chairman, International Science Committee, 21 
January 1969, ACER archives, scries 42, vbl.252. 
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A battery of science tests, questionnaires, and attitude scales wer< 
tried out on 14-ycar-old and matriculation srudcnts in_ a-smali 
sample of Australian schools in_ 1968-69, Rosier attended a techni- 
cal meerihg in Hamburg in 1968, and preparations were made For a 
feasibility study in 1969, preparatory to the actual .survey which 
took place in 1970. In 197 1 , a substantial amoant of data was col- 
lected dri Australian education in general for lEA case studies which 
were being riiade dri each df the participatirig nations. 

Radford fdurid that the samplirig techriique devised for the lEA 
project was efficient arid ecdridiTiical arid thought it a valuable spin- 
off from the work that might be used by the ACER and the state 
educariorL departments for other studies. He passed dri the instru- 
ments recently used to the New South Wales Scierice Evaluatibri 
Gommittce to help them iri their researches. He was, iri effect, find- 
ing that the [EA program was deveidping intd a useful resdurce, arid 
fie B'gaJ^to be more attracted to its activities arid td the rietwork df 
international contacts that had been developed thrdugh it. 

Beginning in 197 3 , a number of shon reports dri the scierice prd- 
ject ana later on other lEA activities in Australia were produced iri 
an lEA f^^^^^i^) ^^p^ series: Australian students came up well 
in the international comparisons for their performance iri the scierice 
tests. At Both age levels, ihey were among the highest scdririg 
groups.. As with mathematics^ there was considerable variatidri be- 
tween States. South Australia stood outat both age levels and, agairi, 
there appeared to Be a strong relationship Between the level of per- 
formance and the time spent By students on the study of science iri 
school. Male students in Both age groups were sapcrior in perfor- 
mance to female students in both mathematics and science; they had 
more favourable attitudes towards those subjects, and they had bet- 
ter ppporturiities to study: them and better facilities to use. 

A fdlldw-up study of the i4-'ycar-old_students in the Australian 
scierice study was funded by AACRDE and carried out By the 
ACER iri 1972 dri the then 16-year-olds, and the matriculation 
students iri the 1970 sample were also sent a follow-up question- 
naire. The study df 16-year -olds was done By Rosier and published 
in 1978 as Eariy Schooi Leavers in Australia. Iri 197 5 the data bank 
from all the six subject areas was depdsited with the ACER and at 
the Australian National University. It was a valuable collectiori of 
data on which additional analyses df iritcrriatidrial or sdlely 
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Aastralianmaterial could icjnade. In the following year, two such 
stajJies of the Australian data were made and puBlisIied in tfie lEA 
{Anstralia) Report Series: _SaBsequently many more studies were 
made on a oscfol diversity of topics, sucfias tfie leisure-time occupa- 
tions and interests of adolescents, the problems of the transition From 
school to work, and student attitudes towards school. At meetings 
held in 1976:, a second mathematics project was planned which took 
place in 1978. The first part replicated the 1964 study and used es- 
sentially the same instruments; the second, designed to examine in- 
fluences at work in the course of a full year's work by testing at the 
beginning and end of the year, was indefinitely postponed. 

Thc_I£A program received a considerable amount of attention at 
the ACER, from the time when the first tentative connection was 
made in 1963, and the staff was hot always sure that it was a worth- 
while expenditure of time. It; was interesting to have carefully 
measured comparisons of educatidhal achievement with other coun- 
tries. But it was hardly surprising to learn that there was little 
difference in performance among the students of the developed 
countries: 

Given broadly comparable material to work with, the school systems 
of the various more developed countries are, in general, turning out 
students of broadly comparable competence in the subjects tested.*'* 

Australian educators, however, had something to learn from the ex- 
pert curriculum analysis oh which the testihg program was based, 
and research workers, from the sophisticated technique of sampling 
and analysis that characterized the project. But some of the staff, 
seeing the program as essentially one of mbhitbrihg student perfor- 
mance, wished for some more creative research that would investig- 
ate processes and not merely results. If the lEA did hot do that, it 
did at least make a solid contribution to an understanding of the con- 

tJ. Ozojins and J.R Ktcves, Concerning Leisure, (IE A (Austraiiaj Report 1975 : 3), 
Hawthorn » Vic: ACER, 1975; R. Lewis, Transition from Schddting^al YearJr^Jo 
Work in Australia, (lEA (Australia) Report, 19^73:3), Hawthorn, Vic: ACER, 
? 977; j - A nderson and J . Stc i nl c , SiudenJ Attitudes a ncl Motivations towards 
School: Profile of Secondary School Students in South Australia and Queensland, 
(lEA (Australia), Report 1978:1); Hawthorn; Vic:: ACER; 1978: 

A: Inkcies; Thc lntcrnatibnai Evaluation of Educational Achievement: [octens- 
ive review of the program]. Proceedings of the National Academy of Education 
(USA), 1977, 4, p.i75- 

U 
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ditipns of learning. It toofeup thc taidc of explaining the ihflucho 
which had important effects on a stadem's score arid, in ps^,icula 
sought evidence, through its qaes^onnaircs on studcrits arid tcicher: 
bri the currently vexed proBlem_of the extent to which schcx 
circumstances affected performance, _ Much of what produce 
differences in performance could not Be_ explained, but it could h 
shown that the cultural and economic circumstances of the hbrii 
background and the condition and organization of the school wet 
two iriipbnant influencc,s. Despite recent views that school circum 
starice.s were not of great significance, ,sttidics of the lEA material ii 
general, arid ,special studies of the material on the Austrah'an tests ii 
.science, were able to show that they were of considerable importaric 
and to iridicate the particular aspects of sch(Kjl!ng that needed atteri 
tion if studerits' performarices were to be improved,^' 
Amtraiiarj Studies in School Ferformance 

This study was commissibried in 197 5 by the House of Repre,scnta' 
tives ScJcct Committee bri Specific Learning Difficulties, and waj 
largely funded by the ERDC, The ACER undertook the study ai 
short notice, coiiected the data iri October 1975, and reported ir 
three voJamcs in 1976 arid 1977,^^ 

. '^^_P^^"^^P^i:^^^^^*'*^h^^''= ^ere Keeves and S,F, Bourke, whc 
the dcca,siori bri ,secbridmcrit from the army 
and sub,sequentiy remained as a permaricrit riieriiber of staff Keeves 's 
long experience with the lEA was put to good effect in using the 

^'M.J: Rosier; Vartamn heWeen Australian States in Sden/e Achfeirmem (lEA 
(AustraHa) Report, 1073: 5)^ Ha^^ 

LP- Kecyes; The Effects of the 'Conditions of Learning in the Sichooh an Educationai 
Achievement A\^A{^\xmz\\^)Kcpon\ igy^i^z), H.iwthbrri, Vic.: ACER, 1974, 
M..]. ?.o^\cr\ Factm Associated with Learning Science in Australian Secondary 
5fifeoo/i^(IEA (Australia) Rcpon, 1974:)), Hawthorn, Vic: ACER, 1974. 
]M- Q^<^'^v^lS??C«p/-^^^oo^^ on Achievement in Science. (\EA (A-istralia) Rc- 
P^Ha J975*-»). Hawthorn, Vic; ACER, 1:975. 

Alison p. Wilson, r/)? Effern J)f Schoofs in Vfctoria on the Science Achievement of 
Jjmior Secondary Students. (lEA (Australia) Report, 1975:2), Hawthorn, Vic: 
ACER, 1975. 

^•^1^'^'^^^^^^^^ i^ ^^^J F&forrnance, Volume li 

Literal and Numeracy in Australian Schools: A First Report, (ERDC Report 
No.»). Canberra: AGPS, 1976. _ :: 

S.F. Boarke and R. LqwIs,- Australian Studies^ in School Ferformance, Volume Ih 
Ureraiy and Hiimtracy in Australian Schools: Item Report. (ERDC Report N0.9), 
Canberra: AGPS, 1976. 
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lEA sampling tccfiniqac and its practicc of giving persojial question- 
naires to studeiits and teachers, and hy Borrowing some of the items 
from the lEA language studies not condactcd in Australia: The sam- 
ple included 6600 i o-year-olds, and 6200 14-year-oJds in 600 
schools drawn from every Australian State and the twomainland 
territories^ and from government. Catholic,: and independent 
schools. The task of the research tearn was to identiify the language 
and number tasks that students would be expected to master on their 
-way to becpmihg competent members of -Australian society, to 
devise suitable tests of them, to determine the level of competence 
required in the tests and indicate the prbpdrtidn of students who did 
hot reach that level, and to explore the factors such as home en- 
viro rime ht, ethnic brigiri, sex, or specific learning disabilities that 
might affect the students' performance. 

The p>rbcess of evaluatidri was interestingly different in several 
ways from previous ACER work. The tests were hot selective ones 
designed like CSTP arid CSSE to pick but a riumber bf students for 
scholarships, ribr did they aim, like the curriculum survey arid basic 
skills prbgrams, to establish what the riorm bf the studerits* perfor- 
mance might be. They were criteribri referericed. The tests had tb 
indicate whether individual students could rhaster a riumber of tasks 
set for them by examiners who were makirig a judgriierit bf what 
they thought the students ought to be able to do at the ages bf i b arid 
14 respectively. The question bf a cutting pbirit br level bf compe- 
tence was an interesting one. At what level bf perfbrmarice cari a 
student be regarded as having perform cd satisfactbrily? Does mas- 
tery mean perfection on every itcm^ or can something less exacting 
BcacceptedP Jtwas a problem well known to teachers. The ACER 
research group approached it hy making, first, a careful definition of 
each task that was to be assessed, and then working out a precise 
behavioural statement of a sub-task for which they devised the ac- 
tual test item. The examiners had to make an estimate of what they 



S.F. Bourke and J.P: Kccvcs, Amrrafian Smdits in Schwi Virfimance, Votumt lU: 
T^t -Masrtry tf jjyera^^ and Numtracy: Final Report . (ERJDC Report No. 13), 
Canberra: AGPS^ 1977^ 

A shorter report on the project and its irnplicatjons was.pubiished by .tke ACER: 
J.P. Keeves, Jennifer Matthews, and S.F. Bourke, treating fir tjJeracy and 
Numeracy in- Amtfatmn Schdots, (Australian Education Review No.i i), 
Hawthorn, Vic: ACER, 1978. 
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would regard as a competent pcrfbrmarice in each area, and adjust 
the cutting point by applying cbrrectibris for guessing and careless- 
ness/' 

The study found that 14 year-bids were reassuringly superior tt 
lo-year-plds in pcrformaricc but, riot uriexpectcdly, that there was ; 
considerable range of achicvemerit. For most items in reading, writ- 
ing, and arithmetic, betwceri 8 5 per cent and 90 per cent ()f childrcr 
attained the requisite level of mastery. In reading, about 3- per ccni 
of 10 -year-olds could riot read simple sentences c<^rrcctly and 
although riibst 14-ycar-olds could read newspapers effectively, o.? 
per cerit had riot niastercd the siniplesx reading sfciils^ In writing, 27 
per cerit of id-ycar-olds and i 2 per cent of 14-ycar-olds could noi 
riieet the requirement of recording the essential points: of a telephon< 
riiessage and, while the writingof a personal letter did not prcscni 
great difficulty, 50 per cent of the 14-year-olds could not meet al 
the requiremencH of writing a Formal letter of appplication for a job. 
In number work, the students were less proficicrit than in reading 
and writing: Nearly all were competent with whole numbers anc 
simple money sums, but: 4 per cent of 14-year-olds could riot rriari- 
age some. straightforward tasks such as the multiplication of severi b^ 
six. and 8 per cent could not manage some simple divisiori tasks. 
Sabstamially larger proptmions had not mastered slightly riK)r< 
complicated calculations. The researchers reported that the teacher: 
thought: that 20 per cent of lo-year-olds arid i 5 per cerit of 14' 
year-olds needed remedial teaching in riuriiber, arid that probably 
less than half were receiving it. 

When Australian students were cbrripared with those of othci 
English -speaking countries in rcadirig coriipreherisiori. they differec 
little in performance from studerits of coriiparable age in Britain anc 
t_hc LJnited_Statcs, and were margirially inferior to those in New 
Zealand. The researchers repbrtcd: 

Tlic lincqiiivocal conclusion to be drawn from the evidence concern- 
ing the achicvemeat of mastery on the tests developed for this in- 
vestigation IS that a large majority of students in Australian schools a^^^ 
well able to read, to write, and to calculate satisfactorily so that thc^ 



A detailed discussion of procedures was reported in Bourkc and Kj-cvcs, 
Australian Studies in Schooi Perfdrmame, Vol. III. Chapter 3 and Appendix i. 
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CiiR Ifam trom hH)oks and arc noi handicapped in ihe iransaciioMS of 
daily life.*" 

Nevertheless there appeared to be about 2 5 per cent of the 1 4-year- 
olds \vh<) lacked nia.stery of sprrie of the fuhdarrichtal test.s. A small 
proportion of them were children with physical arid merital handi- 
caps. Most of these childreri, However, were to be fourid iri disad- 
vantaged groups within the coriiriiuriity, sucH as Aborigines, 
rnigrarits, f:imilies iri ecori(jriiically deprived iririer-city arid rural 
areas. 

The research team suggested that, in order to dctcrriiiric whether 
the standard of performance in schools was changing of rerilairiirig 
steady, some form of regular monitoring in the basic skills of literacy 
and numeracy was needed: It was this aspect of the study that cre- 
ated the mosx interest among educators and politicians and converted 
what had-.sct out to be an examination of the extent and nature of 
some specific learning difficd ties into an exercise in accountabiHty. 
Late in the J 960s an accountability movement gathered strength 
overseas, particnlarly in the USA.- its. advocates^ critical of existing 
standards of schooling, held that_ schools shotild be made to account 
to their communities for the satisfactory. progress by their students in 
what were held to be Fundamental aspects of education. To account 
in an understandable and acceptable way involvedjthe administra- 
tion of tests of achievement in the basic areas in which an cvalaa:tion 
was thought to be desirable. Qne important outcome of the move- 
ment in the United States was the establishment of a national assess- 
ment program which, after four years of preparation, began an an- 
nual nation-wide testing of ten subject-matter areas in 1969 at four 
age levels, 9, 13,^ 17, and young adult. 

Iri 1976 the Cornrnonwcalih Gbvcrnment, responding to critic - 
isrris fuelled by the ACER's report, that schools wcrc.nbt maihtain- 
irig traditibrial standards, estahlished through the £RX?C a cbmrriit- 
tec chaired iriitially by Radford arid subsequently by Webster, tb cx- 
arriirie the questibri of a possible rribriitbririg prbgrarri. The cbriirnit- 
tec recommended that there should riot be ari Australiari eqtiivalerit 
to the national assessment prbgrarri of the Uriited States, btit that the 
ACER should be invited to undertake a natibrial prbgrarri bf literacy 

kccves: Matthews, aiid Boufkc. iu/iicamtj^ fir Ltteracy aifd Huimracy in 
AkStraliatt Schools, p.28. 
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and numeracy testing at regular intervals. The recommendation was 
accepted By tfie Commonwealth Government and the state ministers 
oF education, and in 1979 the ACER Began to prepare for a 
monitoring project. 

Four othcrjntcresting kinds of follow-up studies were undcrtakch 
By the ACER'S staff. nc p»rojcct was designed to improve the 
identification of socially disadvantaged schools for the receipt of 
Schools Com mission support. This was carried out By linking 
descriptions of living cbhditibris in census cbllcctbrs districts with 
the performance bf students in the 1975 evaluatibh of literacy and 
numeracy. The second was an irivestigatibri of the effects of 
uhemplbyment bh Australian ybuth By studying the joB history, 
persbhal and educatibrial characteristics, and exposure to vocational 
guidance bf the 17-year-olds whb as 14-ycar-blds took part in the 
national survey. The third was an assessment of oracy to determine 
the essential listening arid speaking tasks and the performance on 
them bf lb- arid 14-ycar-old students in Australian schools: The 
fburth was ari effort to identify to-ycar-oid students who succeed in 
readirig But have riot mastered numeration, and to provide an ex- 
peririierital prbgrarii for them. The deveiopment of Basic compe^ 
terice tests — ^Schbbl Achievement Tests (SAT)^n a wide range of 
pririiary arid junior secondary schools, which Began in 1978, also 
came out bf the climate of thinJcing that, produced the evaluation 
survey. The project involved xeachers and researchers from several 
state education departments and the ACER in^devising progress tests 
for diagnostic work and review tests For summatlve evaluation By 
teachers, in the first instance, in reading, mathematics, and inquiry 
skills: 

Other EvjaJuaiion Studies 

A considcraBle numBer of evaluations were undertaken towards the 
end of the 1960s and throughout the 19708. Several have already 
Been mentioned in connection with social scierice, Eriglish studies, 
and ASEP. As its commitment to curriculum develbpriierit arid the 
construction of materials was phased but with the cstaBlishriierit bf 
the federal Curriculum Developriierit Ceritre, the ACER increased 
its interest in curriculum evaluatibri. Iri the 1970s, it was en- 
deavouring to shape ah iriiage bf itself as the leading test construc- 
tion, evaluation, arid survey research centre for education in 
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Australia. The ACER's evaluation services touched the whole range 
of educational activities. 

Teacher educatibh came under scrutiny with two studies, one 
done in cohjunctidri with Moriash University oh ih-scrvice teacher 
educatibh ih Victoria, 1973 ~ 76, and the other, on the teacher 
develbpmcht prbgram of the SchbbU Cbmmissibh, repbrted ih 
1979-*' Certaih educatiohal ihstitutibhs were studied and their 
wbrk evaluated. Colleges of advahced educatibh in Australia were 
repbrted on ih 1970; Swihburhe Cbmmuhity School, a vchture in 
progressive educatibh, was exahiihed ih 1972-73; ahd, begihhihg 
in I977» staff develbpmcht programs ahd pre-vbcatibhal educatibh 
were the subject of two studies ih the area bf Techhical ahd Further 
Education (TAPE). Several educatiohal prbgrams uhdcrtakch by 
gdvcrnmcnt departmehts ahd statutory bodies have beeh assessed. 
In I973» at the request of the Schools Cdmmissidh, the ACER sub- 
mitted a working paper to it and sent a representative to a cdnferehcc 
on methods df evaluating its prdgrams on disadvantaged schools and 
innovations. The teacher development prdgram of the Schddls 
Commission, as already mentioned, was evaluated by the ACER, 
1976- 79, For -the Commonwealth Department of JEducation, an 
appraisal of the government s Edacation Program for. Unemployed 
Youth was begtm in_i9783nd^_ijithe same yea r^ an evalaationof the 
adult migrant education program was undertaken for the federal 
Department oF immigration and Ethnic ARairs. The evaluation of 
migrant education was designed to produce a handbook on evalua- 

Australian Goancil for EducatiojiaL.Rcscarch and Monash University. Faculty of 
Education, In 'Service Education for Teacheru A Keview cf rhe iJUraTure:. prepared 
h^ M^rK'^r^t Batten. Melbourne. Vic: Victorian In-Service Education Ojm- 

mittce iVISECj, 1974.: . . . . . _ _ 

— — . QueYtmnaire n Teachers: Section of Final Report. Victorian In -Service 
Education Ev;iluatioh Project [VISEEP]. prepared by Margaret Batten: 
Melb ourne: VISEG, 1975 _ _ - _ 

, Detailed/ Studies of \n -Service Eclucation Proj^rams: Section of the Report 

[VISEEP], Melbourjie: ;Vl$EC. 1976. . : : : : 

\Schobi-hmed Teacher Develupmnit, [VISEEP] Report, prepared by Liw- 

rehce Ihgvarsbn, Melbourne^ VISEC. 1976, 

^-^.Adjnim St ration o/In'Serv/ce Education in Victoria /p/^- /^7<!r, [ VISEEP] 
Report, prepared by Lawrence Ingvarson. John Fyfield, Margaret Batten, 
Melbourne: VISEC 1976. 

Schools Cdmmissi(jn.^tf//o«^/ Evaiaariou of the Deveiopment Program , prepared 
by Margaret Batten. Canberra: 1979- 
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tion mcth()ds that could be used both by teachers of migrants and by 
teachers and teacher educators in general: The studies of TAFE pro- 
grams had ii simiiar aim;^^-^ In that wuy the *;taff of the. ACER, by 
adding practical experience to its general knowledge of evaluation 
techniques, jvas rapidly building ap a body of knowledge, skills, 
routines, and ideas that, it was hoped, would make it recogniziibly 
expert in the Field of educational evaluation. 

Educational Facilities and resources also came into the AGER's 
evaluation program. Science facilities in Australian secondary 
schoolswere investigated in 1975 — 76 by questionnaires, scJkk^I 
visjts, discussions with teachers, and the use 0} the lEA data bank for 
information on the students' performance, In 1978, in close col- 
lab(_)ration with ojficers of the education departments, an extensive 
suidy of the staffing and res()urces of aJJ^government schools in 
Australia was commissioned by the AEC; The_ New Zealand 
Departmentof Education also joined the project, which included a 
study of policies as well as practices in the allocation and use of staff 
and resources. The analysis of educational policy is obviously in- 
separable from a thorough analysis of educational practice, but this 
was the first occasion on which the analysis of policies was to be a 
central part of the task. It marked a further stage in the ACER's in- 
volverrieht in educational evaluation. 

Studies of Various Age and Social Groups 

The ACER had a long-standing interest in the study of adolescents 
and their probierns, and in particular those of the school icavcr: A 
substantial ,study, 'involving most jof the time of the general research 
staff , began in 1957 of adolescents in fall-time ;ind part-time 
education, and of the occupations and occupational mobility of 
adolescents aged 14 to 20: Some of the results were published by 
Spearritt and Gddie in miraeogriiphcd form, and other aspects ap- 
peared in a volumeby Radford of statistical information on 114 000 
school leavers.**' Ten years later, the directors-general at the 1969 

Sa* particularly; J: Ainlcy and A Fordham. Be/u^eeN School ami AM/ Ufe:_ An 
Apjiroach to the Evaluation of Prc-vocatiohal Education in TAFE, (ACER 
Research Monograph No. 5), Hawthorn, Vic; ACER, 1979- 

**' W.C. Radford, School Leavers it) AusjraTia y^fp-do, (ACER Educational 
Research Series No. 75), Flawthorn, Vic: ACER, 1962. 
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conference decided to .suggest topics for research by the ACER. 
Tfieir first proposal was school leavers':- Radford; in due course, 
returned to tfie subject to study those who left school in 197 1- 72, 
and a second; volume on the topic was puBlished in the Research 
Series/^ With the growth of unemployment in the jniddle and late 
1970s, an increasing number of studies were made on the problems 
and conditions of adolescent itransition From school to work. Two 
were based on data from the I£A project■*^ one other, already jnen^ 
tiohed, looked at the effects of unemployment on the unemployed 
17-year-blds who had taken part in the survey of literacy and 
numeracy, and a fourth, in 1979, reviewed and evaluated the 
Australian research that had recently been done on the transition 
from school to work, as a preliminary to more cpmprchen.sive sur- 
veys of several of the problem areas of the trahsitidh.'*'* 

Several studies were made of the educational achievements of 
various sub-groups in the Australian commuhity. Marion de Lemos 
was respbri.sible for a survey, completed in 1975, of migrant 
children in primary schools, and for a serie.s of studie.s on the pri- 
mary arid sccbridary .school population of Aboriginal children, 
beginriirig iri 1971 in Victoria. She niade ariother lengthy .survey 
which commenced with a .study of the lariguage arid coriceptiial 
abilities of pre-sch(^ol children and moved irito ari irive.stigati()ri of 
differences in school readiness and achievement in the lower primary 
school, wJiich- demonstrated the importance of the childreri'.s 
language background and ilicir socio-economic status. For the 
Catholic Education Qfficc in Victoria, a survey was made of the 

W.C. Radford and R.E. Wilkes, School Leavers iu Australia 1^71-72. (ACER 
Research Scries Nb.96), Hawthorn, Vic!: ACER, 1975^ 

R. Lewis, Transition firom Scbooiing at Year 12-io-Wbfk in Ausiratiar {lEA 
(Australia) Report 1976:3), Hawthorn, Vic.: ACER, 1577; and MJ. Rosier, 
Early School Leavtrs in Australia: Family, School and Personal Determinants o.f 
the Decision of i6-ye5f-Qld Australians, to Remain at School or to Leave, (lEA 
Monograph Studies No^7), Hawthorn, Vic: ACER, 1978. 

J.P: Kccvcs and-J:K:-MatthcWs,iTransitiOn from school to work-— ah emerging 
problem. In J.V. D'Cruz and PJ. Sheehan (Eds), T^? Ktntufal of Australian 
Schools: A Changing Perspective in Educational Planning, Hawthorn, Vic: 
ACER. 1978, 242-6t. 

The ACER also printed ihc tcport of another iridcpcridcrit study ,^ for the Vic- 
torian Department of Youth, Sport, and Recreation: A.F. Wright and F. 
Headlam, Youth Needs and Puhlic Policies^ Hawthorn, Vic: ACER, 1976. 
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performance and general adjustment of children in Catholic primary 
schools. 

Various ways v^f improving techniques in teaching special groups 
or in using hew kinds bl educational apparatus were the subject of 
research from time to time. One of the most notable was an cxperi:- 
mcnt in closed -circuit television conducted jointly by the ACER 
and the De La Salle Brothers. Known as the Malvern Project, it in- 
volved several secondary Catholic and goverhmcht schools, and ran 
from 1969 to 197 I . An imaginatively conceived kit for teachers of 
English to migrant students was constructed by a small team at the 
ACER on behalf of the Commonwealth Department of Education 
and was distributed to schools in 1977.**' Programmed learning was 
the subject of a small amount of research in the 19605, arid the 
possibilities of the nse of the teiecommuriicatidri facilities of the 
Ausjiralian Post QfTice were explored in a project which began iri 
1969 and led to a report in 1972. 



Australian Council for Educationaj Research. Tejiti of Engfiih for Mij^ratt/ S/uJeufs 
(TEMSj. Hawthorn. Vic; ACER for the Com mo ri wealth Department of 
Education. 1977. 
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A Period of Change 

A considerable -change. Began For the AG£R cowards the end of the 
196QS. There had Been intimations oF it in the_ reorganization that 
Radford had made in 1964 in the internal organization, but there 
wa^littlc noticeable change until about Five years later: _ 

The upward growth in sales that had accompanied the ACER's 
association with SRA ha_d dropped away since 1966, and the 
Acer's finances in 1968 and 1969 sustained one of their rare 
losses. Sales started to revive speedily in 1969. From 1970 on, the 
ACER was again solvent, and was to remain handsomely so, though 
with considerable fluctuations in profit, throughout the 1970s. As 
the sales position improved, so too did the income from government 
grants, which began arihually to take an upward turn in 1968, and 
by 1972 was almost double that of 1968. 

By 1970, there had been a marked increase in the amount of 
work which the ACER did on contract for goverhmerit departments 
and various other iristitutibris. In 1960, income from contracts had 
been only $3400, by 1965 it had risen to $102 370, arid, iri the 
next five years, by 1970, had more than trebled to S349 200. It 
reached $7 5 1 000 in 1974, and thereafter coritiriucd at a somewhat 
lower level to $508 000 in 1980: The onset of the contract era 
brought several problems: 

. There v^as a question of discriminatian:- As the ACER became 
known as an institution interested in contract :work and requests to it 
increased, Radfbrd Found it difficult to refuse an offer. But there was 
a real: danger that the growth of such work would distort jihe 
Acer's proper activities. Thei contracts were mostly for the con- 
struction of tests of which the CSSE series was the most substantial, 
and for iindertaking surveys and evaluations. Some, such as the 
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telecommunications investigation for the Australian Post Office, 
were thought by some members of the executive arid at least brie 
director-general to be of margirial value. - But were they, as a whole, 
a move in the right direction? As the deperidericc on contracts in- 
creased in the latter part of the 19605, the ACER appeared to be in 
danger of lbs i rig some cbritrol over the determi nation of its own pro- 
gram. If its mairi energies w<;re tb be absorbed by contract work 
offered iri a somewhat uriplariried way, it would be difficult for the 
ACER tb plari the prbgram of research arid service it wished td- 
uridertake. Aribther difficulty accdmpariyirig the growth in con- 
tracts was a budgetirig brie. From its beginning, thhthe ACER, 
wheri asked tb prepare special tests for an education or other govern^ 
merit dcpaftmerit, had always done the work at minimum cost to the 
client bri the ground that the general Carnegie or, laterv^vernmcnt 
grarit, made annually to it, was a part payment for the service and 
the means of maintaining the ACER by ^neeting Jts^general ex- 
penses. The approach .was. continued with the contracts in the 
1960s: In- consequence^ the. ACER under-estimated costs and 
sometimes foiind itself out of pocket. Staffing, too, became some- 
thing of problem. Additional staff had to be engaged temporarily 
to fulfil contracts and, since there was no guarantee that they could 
be transferred to another contract when the one on which they were 
working was completed, there was much movement and uricertairity 
among tRe staff. The position did not make for the best quality 
work or for thc prompt dispatch of the cbntract work. 

By the end of thc_r96bs, there was clearly a rieed tb exariiirie the 
activities of the ACER and ratibrialize its prograrii arid its firiarices. 
A beginning was made bh this task wheri P.H. Partridge became 
president of the Cpuricil iri 1969. Partridge was a distinguished 
social scientist at ANU whb subsequeritly becariie the first chairman 
of the AACRDE and the charicellbr bf Macquarie Uriivcrsity. He 
brought tb the. ACER's situatibri practical iritelligcricc, clarity of 
mirid, and ari exterisivc expcricricc of ricgbtiatibri with public ser- 
vants arid politiciaris. He was the first bf three very able and lively 
presidents — P.H. Partridge, S.A. Rayncr, and P:H^Xarmel — who 
headed the Couricil throughout the 1970s: Partridge saw the need 

* Memorandum, 22 July 197 11 Australian archives. Department of Education, 
ACER, General File N0.77/1 1 50. 
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to cfiangr tfie rciationsfiip Between the Director and the executive. 
From that point the AGER's executive, which for the past zo years 
had concerned itself mainly iwith administrative matjcrs and left the 
development of the ACER very much to the Director, Began 
seriously and continuously to discuss Broad rnattcrs_of:policy and- 
finance and the general organization of the ACER's work.^ 
Moreover Partridge saw the irnportance of reaching a closer unders- 
tanding with thc_Cbmmoh wealth Gbverhrrierit and ensuring its sup- 
port for the Acer's future develbpmerit. 

Steps were taken By the executive in 1969 to firrri up the ACER's 
program. They carefully scrutinized appbiritmerits and tried to get 
clearer arid rribre systerriatic staterrierits of progress ori each project. 
They rccbgriized that the ACER was mdvirig iritb the study arid 
cvaluatiori of educatidrial policy arid iritd more socially related 
research without havirig recruited the appropriate staff for it. Rad- 
ford, aithough a Fellow of the Academy of- Social Sciences in 
Australia, was not at ease in the company of academic social scien- 
tists. If the new areas were to develop satisfactorily-, he needed ad- 
vice on possible lines of advance and the_ kind of qualifications to 
look for in new-Staff P.H: Karmel was co-opted tathe Council at 
the end of jgSSas a person who, with Partridge, could Bring suB- 
stantial knowledge and experience to Bear Both on a ; numBer of 
aspects of the social science area: and: on relations, with ^tate and 
federal governments. Karmel, then Vice-Chancellor of Flinders 
University, Jiad Been a profcs.sor of economics, and was to Become 
chairman of the Australian Universities Cbmniissibn and, later, bf 
the Tertiary Ed ucatioiL Commission. In 1979 he succeeded Rayrier 
as president of the ACER. 

The executive Began in 1969 tb review 

the ways in which ACER rcscar^rh programs origlriated, hbW the 
Coancil could ensure that its projects were important ones, how the 
overall program could be surveyed to ascertain major gaps in it, and 
what information about progress of projects and control over their 
time-span should be available to the Coancil:* 



Interview with P,H. Partridge. 2 November 1979. 
* Minutes bf ACER Executive Meeting, 4 September 1969; 
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They agreed that there should be ah annual review by the executive, 
and regular cbnsultatipri oh the program between the ACER and the 
dircctbrs-gehcral. To assist in the cbhsultatibh, the executive 
rccbmmchded that, in respbrise to their request, a representative of 
the dircctbrs-geheral bf educatibri and, in additibn, a representative 
bf the Cbmmbriwealth Department of Education arid Science should 
be added to the Cburicil. 

They also begari a scries of approaches both to the Common- 
wealth Department of Education and Science and to the directors ^ 
general. Partridge, with the Director and cxccutivev conceived a 
planned core program that shoaid be able to depend on government 
grants for its continuance, independent of income from sales.or con- 
tract work: This wonid assure regularity and continuity of work 
along the basiciincs chosen by the ACER. They planned and costed 
such a core, program, and argued the case for it with the Federal and 
state authorities, _ _ i _ i 

In March 1970, Ennor, Secretary of the Department of Educa- 
tion and Science, met tRe executive at the ACER and listened sym- 
pathetically to their proposals. Partridge reinforced the approach by 
talking with En nor*s assistant in Canberra. In July, Radford and 
Partridge addressed a meeting of the directors -general and submitted 
a memorandum which explained that 'an adequate planned program 
would require a core staff of 26 arid would cost not the currcrit 
amount of the grant of $80 bob, but an estimated $3372 50 per an- 
num.^ It was, they explained, a goal they would wish to achieve in 
the reasonably near future^ scarcely expecting that in 198b they 
would still be well short of their target. The cbrifere rice agreed tb 
recommend Lan iiricrcasc of 25 per cerit bver the preserit grarit arid 
asked the ACER tb recbrisider its case. Iri the fbllbwirig year, 197 1, 
a revised case was put to the AEC which agreed tb recbmmcrid tb 
the state treasuries ari iricrease bf 4b per cent in the grarit. Subse- 
querit discussibris by Partridge arid Radfbrd with the first assistarit 
secretary bf the Cbitimbriwcalth Departmerit bf Educatidri arid 
Science, arid thcri with the first assistarit secretary arid a reprcscrita- 
tivc bf the directbrs-gcricral together led to a substaritial submission 
by the ACER to t . "cdcral gdverriment. The campaign managed to 

^ Annual grants from governments, ACER memorandum to the Conference of 
Directors -General bf Education, Brisbane, 30 July 1970; 
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gain an additionaj S40 ooo^ raising the government grant ifbr: the 
ACER for 1971-72 to SL40 000^ and it remained at that level For 
the following year: The federal government which contributed 50 
per cent of the money, did not surrender easily. _ _ 

-With:^ change of government, however, the new Minister for 
Education proved to Be very favourably disposed and the grant for 
1973- 74 was almost double that of the previous year. By that 
stage, several other Federal bodies interested in educational research 
had come into being. Their presence arid the inbred caution of treas- 
ury officers cauied^thc federal Treasury to express concern about the 
grant to the ACER. 

_ At a discussion on the grant with members of the Department of 
Education, the representatives of the Treasury raised several 
difficulties.^ They were worried about the lack of demarcation be- 
tween the areas of activity of the ACER and national bodies such as 
the AACRDE, Schools Commissidri, and CDC. On another occa- 
sion the Australian Universities Commission, Australian Commis- 
sion of Advanced Education, the ACT Schools Authority v Technical 
and Further Educatibri Council and the Pre-Schools Commission 
wrere also meritibried as bodies with powers to make research grants. 
The Treasury would have liked to see some co-ordinating body to 
establish priorities and clear. Lines of ^demarcation. On a similar 
theme, the Treasury saw. problenisJn the ACER*s claim to_ indepen- 
dence, while it relied heavily on government Funds. The fact that it 
was not subject to government scrutiny meant a possible wastage of 
resources, they suggested if it should indulge in_ activities of little 
priority -or-duplicate the work of other bodies. On the question of 
the actual grant, the Treasury was firmly of the bpiriidri that it was 
simply a grant-in-aid and should not be regarded as funding tied tb 
whatever the operational costs of a core program might amburit tb. 

In any case, the Treasury stated, there was ribt enough money 
available to meet the amount of the requested grant. Frbm 1974 on, 
with a ti^tcning of the federal budget, the need tb limit increases *in 
peripheral areas of expenditure* was cbntinuaily urged by trcasary 

^ Austfaiian Goiincil for Educational Research, CommonwcaltH Grant 1965, dis- 
cussion w»:h Treasury,-! 4 February 1974, Australian archives. CRS A 1642 
item 74/3 79L7 Pi*Jl_2'_CfcpaJ^'n'^nt Education, Cchiiral Office Cbfrcspbndcncc 
Files, Single number series 1967. 
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officials. The grant to the ACER, however, did rise noticeably each 
year, except for 1976, frbiti $267 018 in 1973 to $590000 in 
1979. The Treasury did not appreciate the prodding it received 
from the AEC. From the first matched grants in 1946 made jointly 
by the federal and state gdvcrnmcnts, it had been the federal govern- 
ment that had determined the amount. Although the AEC might 
suggest what it thought to be an appropriate grant, it should not 
assume that- the federal government would agree with its thinking: 
in-19^76 the then Prime Minister^ J:M. Eraser, who had previously 
Been a Minister of Education^ put the position more forcibly to the 
Premiers of Viaoria and Queensland who had been orging thc 
AGER*s case. He firmly stated that the level of the Commonwealth 
grant was not determined By any other Body, and that the States, if 
they so wished, could always provide additional Funds.* _ 
When Rayner succeeded Partridge as president of the Council in 
1973. hcicontinucd the vigorous policies that his predecessor had 
initiated. He and Radford received solid support. from the directors- 
general of education, _fr6m_thc Comrhdnwcalth Pcpartmcht of 
Education, and firdrri the ERDC in a cdhtihuing Battle with the 
federal Treasury to raise the grants td a level which wduld give the 
•ACER a substantial cdrc of staff and enable it to cope with cdri- 
tihually increasing costs. Throughout the long period of argument, it 
was urged that the *ACER core staff should in fact be regarded as a 
special research unit providing services nowhere else available in 
Australia*.' During the 19705 the ACER had been trying to consoli- 
date into jiist such a unit. It was a unit, mdrcbvcr, used by Both the 
Commonwealth and the States in various projects of importance td 
them, and its funding was, in the view of the Premier of Queens- 
land, *an excellent example of government collaboration in a federal 
system*:* In 1970 an officer of the Commonwealth Department of 

* Mcmoranci u m , I 5 _Pccc mbcr 1 1^7 6 . Austral ian a rcH i yes . Depart m cn t jif Educa - 
tion. Acer Commonwealth Grant-in-aid 1965 File No.74/3797 Part 4. 

' Memorandum, Department of Education, 13 November *!97 5_, Australian 
archives, -Department of Education, ACER Commonwealth Grant-in-aid 
1965-. File No. 74/3797 Part 3. 

* J.B. Petcrseh to J.M. Fraser, 19 November 1 976, Australian archives, Dcpart- 
ni^^i -Education. ACER. Commonwealth Grant-in-aid 196^ -. File 
No.74/3797 Part 4 
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Education and Science, when asked for an opinion on the ACER by 
a member of the Department of Immigration which was con^ 
templatirig some financial support for an ACER project, let him 
know that 'he could have confidence in the work they did', and that 
they were already involved in a number of projects under federal 
grants.^ i:l i ui _ ^ 

The directors-general at their conference in 1967 Jiad expressed 
concern at a proposal from the ACER for increased financial assis- 
tance and in 196& stated their reluctance to recommend increases for 
the nexc three years.'^ Gradually, however, they became more 
amenable tQ an increase in the grant, and by 1974 agreed, and per- 
suaded their Ministers to agree, that governments should commit 
themselves to a steady increase iathe ACER s core professional staff 
and the grant to support it.*_iLTherc was, nevertheless, a cohstarit 
niggling concern that the ACER s work was not as relevaht to the 
interests of government schools as they would like it to be. In 1959, 
their conference passed a resolution asking the ACER to give 
'reasonable priority' to tests requested for use by state education 
departments. Ten years later, in 1969, they had ah extensive dis- 
cussion on the relevance of the ACER's research, sparked off by a 
paper .p^reparcd for them by the Queensland Department of Educa- 
tion. They resolved that, to ensure that relevant re,search was under- 
taken, they should suggest research topics to the ACER, and, as a 
first item, proposed a survey of school leavers. The discussion also 
Icitjicm tb agree that they should have direct representation on the 
ACER Council. When the ACER in 19 56 had proposed that they 
be formally represented, they had declined and expressed satisfaction 
with the arrangement, operating since 1949 for them and the then 
Commonwealth Office of Education, by which they merely sent an 
observer to attend the annual meetings of the Council. Their first 
representative, A.V. Gdugh, at the annual meeting of the Council in 

' Memorandum,. 9 April igyo, AuMralian archives, DcpartrptMu of Educaiic)h ahU 
Science, ACER, Role in Australian Education, File No. 70/1 128. 

Conference of DifcctorsrGeneral of. Education, Sydney, 1967, Minutes p. 7; 
Melbourne 16^22 October 1968, Minutes p;3; 

Minutes of Conference of Siahdirif; Comraiiiec of the Australian Education 
Council, Hobartj 2 i - 2_2_February 1974' P-8; Minutes, AEC Meeting, Hbbart, 
28 February -March i974« P-7- 
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1972, cbmplairicd that much of what the ACER was doing was hot 
relevant to many of the problems on which he and his fellow direc- 
tors -gcricral needed help, arid that better arid riidrc frequcrit cbrii- 
municatidri was riecessary between the ACER arid the state educa- 
tion dcpartmerits. 

Despite occasiojial expressions of dissatisfaction the directors- 
general, by the mid- 1970s, had come to value the ACER, to entrust 
it more and more with surveys- and evaluations in which they were 
interested, and evjcn to take a somewhat propriecoriai view of it: At 
tfieir 197 3 conference, for example, they 'spoke strongly ia favour 
of retaining their share in Funding ACER activities*, aad they were 
r_eady to encourage their ministers to chide the Gomraonwealth 
Government when it did not agree to raise the AGER*s grant in 
1976.'^ 

The Contribution of W.C* Radford 

The years of uncase in the early 1970s and the annual and prolonged 
battle for an adequate government grant took their toll of the Direc- 
tor. He died in November 1976, seven months before His intended 
retirement. 

For 20 years Radford had Hccri a man of note in Australian 
ediicatiorial circles. He was a \vise person whose ideas arid advice 
were valued by other educators. Throughout his directorship, he 
carried quietly arid cbriscieritibiisly the tough, arid soriietiriie.s 
puriishirig. three-fold job of developing the work of the ACER, of 
arialysirig arid proriibtirig Aiistraliari educatibrial research, arid of act- 
irig as ari i rite rested but i ride pe rid ent commeritator on and coritrlbti- 
tbr to Aiistraliari education. 

He made the ACER sensitive to the needs of Australian educa^ 
tion to an extent that it had riot prcvioasiy achieved; he encouraged 
it to devel()p a wider range of research and service, he consolidated 
its reputatjon in Australia; and Jic gave it an international dimension: 
He was able to initiate strategic research in the ACER, research that 
fitted the thinking oF the time and could, it was lioped, he seen by 

Resolutions _of_ Conference of Directors of Education. Brisban_e.;Junc 1959: 
Minu(c5 of Conference of Directofs-Gcncrai of Education.-Adclaidc, to- 16 
September, 1969. p.8-9; Minutes of Annual Meeting of ACER Council, 2-3 
November 1972: _Miriutcs of Conference of Directors-General of Education. 
Sydney. 20- 26 September^ 1973. p. 3. 
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education departments to Be ()f si^ific:ant_vaUie U) them at that stage 
of their thinking and planning. The ACER's clients did not always 
agree that its work was relevant to their interests or sufficiently per- 
tinent for the classroom teacher, but they cohtihiied to support it and 
commission work by it. 

The ACER, from its begirihirig in 1930, had built up a small 
reputation as an orgariiz;iti()ri f()r prom(nihg arid publishirig worth- 
while research. The reputatibri grew duririg the war years arid iri the 
immediate afterniath. It was duririg Radford's peri()d as Director 
that its reputation was cbn.solidatcd. The ACER became sufficicritly 
large to command attentibri; it became expert iri a rarige of re.search 
fields; and it was generally reliable iri its prbductibri schedule.s arid 
competent in its research uridertakings. By the igyds it had becorile 
well established as a consultant and research brgariiziitibri iri 
Australia: 

In educational research, Radfi)rd's main strength lay in research 
management rather than in the conduct of research itself: His own 
research was sound but not mcmorabic: The contribution of the 
ACER under his management was, however, considerable, and it 
was fitting that, in 1 964, the institution that he directed and, in 
1972, fie himself should have been aw_;trdcd the Mackic Medal by 
the Australian and New Zealand Association for the Advancement 
of Science for their 'notable contribution to education in Australia'. 
Radford's work was_ further acknowledged by the conferring of the 
honorary degree of Doctor of _L.*iws at Monash University in 1972, 
and by his admission as an Officer of the Order of Australia (AO) in 
1976. His unique contribution, h()wever, to the mahagemcht of 
research was in the sustained analysis he made of the current state 
arid needs of educational research in Australia— an analysis which 
contributed to the establishment of the research grarit.s cbmriiittee, 
A ACRDE (ERDC), arid the professibrial ass()ciatiori, A ARE. It was 
a piece of research statesriiariship which he shared with others such 
as Duriri arid Brad.shaw, but which had the riiark of his bwri teriacity 
arid breadth of biitlbbk. 

Like his predecessor, Cunningham, he was a cautious person, but 
had a sufficiently progressive view of education to keep him ahead of 
current educatinnai practice. He ohscrved and digested local and 
overseas innovations with great interest and thiyroaghness. _ In his 
many writings and speeches, he argued the need for educational 
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reform and suggested its direction in a way that was widely accept- 
able because it represented a modest and feasible advance and 
because it was expressed with obvious sincerity. A fellow member 
of the Committee of Enquiry into Educatibh in South Australia 
found him 'down to earth, very solid, and very gCK>d value*, and his 
fellow director in the Scottish Council for Research in Educaiibri, 
who saw much of him oh committees bverseas, remembered him 
with a high bpiriibri as a persbri whb 'said little but it was very much 
tb the p(Mht\'^ He wbrked hard arid thbughtfully at whatever task 
he took iri harid. A fellbw member bf a charitable brgariizatibri 
which he had served for alrribst 30 years wrbtc aptly bf *his scrisitive 
compassibriatc riature, his exceptional iritellcctual ability arid breadth 
of visidri, his strong serisc of personal service, arid, his uris pari rig 
devotion to duty'.'** 

Radfdrd\s career was fundamentally one of service to the educa- 
tional community. It was shown in his membership and sometimes 
chairmanship of committees of inqairy in Victoria, South Australia, 
Queensland, Tasmania, ACT, and^mbia, but more often in con- 
sultations in person and by letter witfa-many individuals: His educa- 
tional advice was asked in many places by govcrnmejits and persons: 
ft was offered temperately, judiciously, and responsibly. 

Tlie Glianging Rcqaircmcnts of tlic AGER's Staff 

Besides the directors^-general, and the governments and teachers they 
represented, the ACER had two other important constituencies to 
consider, i_ts_own staff and the Institutes. _ _ _ _ : 

The ACER began in two rooms in the T & G Building in the 
central business district of Melbourne in 1930. During its first 20 
years, it gradually acquired a little more space in the same building 
and ah area for sales, storage, arid dispatch nearby in Fliriders Street. 
Iri 1958 it mbved tb aribther part bf ceritral Melbdurrie iritb what 
was kribwri as the Uriiversity Buildirig iri Lbrisdale Street. Iri the 
same year the Cburicil was fbrriially iricbrpbrated urider the Vic- 
tbriari Cbmpariics Act, arid hcriccfdrth was tb be kriowri as the 
Australian Council for Educational Research (Incdrpdrated) until 

* ^ These remarks were made in personal interviews. 
Lfj^acy HuiUtni, 7 December 1976. 
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1976, when a revision in Memorandum and Articles of Incorpora- 
tion, made necessary to enable a member of staff to become a voting 
member of the Council, changed its name formally to The 
Australian Council for Hdticational Research Limited.; The stay in 
I^)nsdale Street was short. It moved again in 1963 eight kilometres 
(iiit of Melbourne to a site in I-rederick Street. Hawthorn, beside the 
Glenferrie railway station. There it built its own tw*o-storey office 
block and acquired three small cottages next door as an overflow. In 
the 1930s the Council had decided that when the time was ap- 
propriate it would consider moving its headquarters to Canberra. In 
the i97bs, with tlie necessity to negotiate frequently with the Cohi- 
nipnwealth Government and its various edueatioiial iiistriihien- 
talities, the niove had much to comriiehd it. An opp<)rt unity pre- 
sented itself in 1972 to move into a proposed national educ;uion 
centre in Canberra, but after serious consideration by the execiitive 
was turned down.'' As the staff exp;iiided still fiirtlier, the ACHR 
hired additional preriiises for its test division in an old drapery store 
nearby iii Gleiiferrie Road. In 1979 the main biuldiilg was enlarged 
arid formally hanied Radfurd House, and the whole staff was con- 
solidated oh the one site. 

The shift and variation in premises was in a minor way symbolic 
of the internal life of the institution; At the beginning, smali, com- 
pact, and intimate, it began to spread and divide as ilie test group 
was formed and Increa.sed in importance, A short-lived effort 
br()Ught ihem together again, and tlien, once more, as the stafj in- 
creased in the J960S and short-term appointments multiplied, it 
began to fragment: The varying interests were brought back 
together by the mid-1970s and given a framework under a new 
Director, but it remained to be seen whether there was also a com- 
munity of intellectual purpose. 

There is an inner life to an institution which shows itself in 
various ways. The aimosphere within the ACER: was charac- 
teristically warm and pleasant throughout mo.st of its history. Occa- 
sionally some members of staff were not much liked, but the benign 
and encouraging attitude adopted by bcith Cuririirigliam and Radford 
and the generally agreeable coiitacts amorig the staff made the ih- 



Miriutcs <)f ACER Executive Meeting in Canberra, 16 February 1962: Minutes 
of ACER Annual Meeting of Council 2-3 November. 1972- 
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stitutidn a very humane and pleasant one for all its employecs of ev- 
ery level. The ease of relationships was demonstrated in the episode, 
in the post-war period, of the packer at the Flinders Street store who 
occasionaiiy used to entertain the research staff lavishly. His eflorts 
were much appreciated until it was discovered that- he was not send- 
ing the items out to the clients bat pocketing the postage money and 

using it for the entertainment.. _ 

- Personal ani professional contact was encouraged by morning 
and afternoon tea breaks in a common staff room presided over by 
Margaret Palmer, the friend and confidant of every member of staff, 
from the time the Council moved to Hawthorn until the present 
day. A staff association was established in 1972 and in its early 
years it promoted some lively discussion. It was mostly concerned 
witfc staff welfare and staff participation in Jthe organization of the 
ACER; but it did sponsor regular meetings for the discussion of the 
Acer's policies and practices. Among the research groups it was 
unusual, however, to find the deyelbpmerit of an approach distinc- 
tive of any group or of the ACER as a whole for any appreciable 
length of time, Three periods in which it did become apparent were 
with the wartime group who had a strbhjg driehtatibri towards gui- 
dance and psychbmetrics^ with the early test cbristnictidri group of 
the I95bs, and with the later ^rbup whb worked bh the CSSE and 
related tests tbwards the end bf the 19605 and early 19705. It is in- 
teresting that all three were test development groups, arid were iri- 
terested in examiriirig arid ericburagirig iridividual differences iri 
childreri, arid iri usirig tests riot drily for sclcctidri purposes but also to 
iriflucricc educatidrial programs iri what they conceived to be desir^ 
able directidris. Perhaps the promotion of the individualization X5f 
teaching and the use of testing to improve the teachingand learning 
process was as close as the ACER, as an institution^ came to the forr 
muiation of an agreed approach to education. Certainly it would be 
possible in eacR gencratioa to name many members of staff in much 
of whose work these two ideas were prominent. Cliaracteristic 
representatives of this line of thinking among the research officers on 
the staff of the ACER would be D.J.A. Verco in the i g^os^ G.D. 
Bradshaw in the 1940s, Spearritt in the 1950s, and L.D. Blazely 
in the 1 960s. Verccnvas skilled in psychometrics and guidance, was 
seconded to the ACER for two years^ and subsequently scr\'ed as a 
member of the Council and became Directbr-Gehcral bf Educatibri 
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for New South Wales; Bradshaw and Spearritt, who have already 
been mentioned, subsequently taught educational measurement in 
Anstraiiaauniversities and became members of the Council; Blazely, 
also^ statistically sophisticated, was on the ACER's research staff 
from 1962 to ig66v tofik par: in the. beginning of the CSSE, and 
was subsequently in charge of the research branch of the Tasmanian 
Education Department. Each was a person with an active mind, an 
enlightened view of educational measurement, and an interest in im- 
proving each individual's chance in education; They are exemplars 
of the ACER's past. 

Others such as Fitzgerald and Bennett were certainly not typical: 

They were not trained in educational measurement and they were 
interested in the play (ifisocial forces on education. Their Breed did 
not flourish at the ACER, and the institution always lacked any 
well -developed social philosophy or any solid commitment to an 
educational philosophy gr()unded in .social analysis. The pattern for 
the i97bs was less clear. It was certain only that the long-standing 
model was under considerable question. 

Though existence may have been congenial, it was never placid in 
the 19605 and igjos. An iristitutiori which was involved in con- 
tract work always had deadlines to meet. Deadlines produce ten- 
sion. S<), too, does uncertainty. The changes through which the 
ACER moved in this period induced both financial arid profes.siorial 
uncertainty. Blazely, in describing hi.s experience, .said, *It wa.s rievcr 
a sort of very .safe existence. The word was always around that we 
were on our last dollar. But we always got through'.** Firiaricially 
the. ACER was nearly always in reasonable shape but the annual 
wrangle for an increase in government funds helped to produce un- 
certainty: Without adequate and continuing -government grants, it 
was impossible to build up a core of permanent research workers to 
cover the desired program. The_ core sap ported, by government 
grants, in &ct, was always very small, and prospects of promotion 
too were tRereForc small. The estimate of an adequate core staff, 
made in 1970, had been 26. In 1973 the number was gh in 1974 
it was :i3_|, and in 1975, 17; and there it remained till 1980. 
Around that nucleus was a group of semi -permanent: researchers 
engaged to work oh the various contracts that the ACER had ac- 

^'^ interview with L:D. Blazely. September 1977. 
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ccpicd. Ai the end ni the contract, the researclier might move to 
another contract for which he was more or less stiitaHle or liave to 
leave the ACER if there was no contract work available. Some oF 
the contract sitafF were able to remain through several contracts for 
many years. The same situation applied to the clerical and technical 
staFF. Around the. contract staH there was n Further group of non- 
permanent staff, those on secondment Froiii schools or colleges ol 
advanced education. According to the task for which they were 
employed, they might stay for a iew months only or sometimes for 
two or three years. 

It was no wonder that, as universities and colleges ot advanced 
education expanded, particularly in the early igybs, the ACER lost 
a significant number of valuable members oF staff to the greater 
security aiid attractiveness in the posit 10 iis offered by those ihstitii- 
tions. 

In effect, the ACER had grown, for most oFits existence, without 
enough consideration For the firiaricirig arid employment of ail ade- 
quate full-tiriie permanent staff. It had a teridericy t() take oil too 
riiariy projects arid try to meet its corilillitilierits by us i rig short-terrii 
arid teriiporary staff. For the riiost part, it iliaiiaged to rilaiiltaiii good 
quality work largely because it had persoris of gocid quality iri key 
positions. Btlt by the 1970s, it had becorile apparerit 10 Partridge 
arid his successors, Rayrier arid Karmel, and to the Directors, Rad- 
ford and suhsequeritjy Keeves, that stability aild quality could be- 
best achieved and riiairitaincd by making a conccmrated eft< )rt to 
build up a core staff of sufficient size and merit to manage enicicntly 
and expeditiously the rcsearcli and services judged to be central to 
each of the areas in which the ACER wished to make a significant 
and continuing contribution. 

The Functions of the Institutes arid the Changing Administrative 
Structure 

S<>on after Radford beca hie Director, a hieeting of represeritatives of 
all the State Iristitutes of Educatiorial Research was held prior to the 
Acer's arinual riieetirig iri 1956, Frorii the OMifererice cariie a 
stateriierit which, with riiirior adjustmerits by each Iristitute, was 
subsequently used as a defiriition of the furictioris ()f the Iristitutes: 

The object of the Institute is to act as a learned body devoted to the 
proriiotion of study and research iri education, emphasizing the scien- 
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tiRc study of educational probjcms. by means of the foilowing ae- 
tiyitics; 

(A) disscrriihatirig 

(i) re.search: either 

(a) the results of specific pieces of research done by 
members. <^r 

(b) rep<)rts oh the collection of rcscirch informa- 
tion: 

(ii) opinion and accounts of practice in education: 

(B) participatmg in 

(i) the discussion, planning arid criticism of research pro- 
jects: 

(ii) the active carrying out of research projects: 

(C) establishing areas cif contact with other educiitiohal groups. 



The Institutes nevcr_bccarne vigorous centres for the pursuit of 
educatibhal research, Cunningham had pointed this out, a little 
sadly, in 1959, and the Queensland Institute which, in tbe 1950s, 
had been the most productive, confessed in 1961 to *our relative in- 
activity in this field', arid suggested the possibility of a joint project 
with other Institutes who, however, had also been inactive in 
research. The project which did riot everituate was, iriterestin^ly, to 
be an evaluation of secbridary school curricula. It rieatly hit the 
three emerging interests of the 19605: secbridary education, cur- 
riculum studies, and a trend in educatibrial research towards evalua- 
tion: The latter two, curriculum and cvaluatibri, were to strike a 
responsive chord in all the institutes, and a reasoriabie ariiburit of 
their activities throughout the 1 960s and 1 970s was to be cbricerried 
with: them. : _ 

They worked mainly in three. ways. They had regular meetings 
for lectures and discussions on topics of research or general educa- 
tional interest, and some of them established annuaLmemorial lec- 
tures and prizes for the encouragement of student research workers 
and to honour earlier members of distinction. Thus three of the 
ACER'S Victorian pioneers were co.mmemorated when the Vic- 
tbriari Iristitutc became responsible for a Frank Tate and a John 
Sriiyth riieriibrial lecture, and a G.S. Browne prize For educational 
research. Several Institutes ran more ambitious study groups, 
workshops, arid public lecture series on topics of current significance. 
For the most part, these were very successful enterprises. Some of 
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the workshops^ were iniining sessions designed 10 bring nienibers of 
the Insiitciic. chissroom teachers, or otiier interested persons up to 
diiic in specified research techniques. The Western AustraHah In- 
stitute, for example, orgiini/ed a two-day workshc^p in 197^ <>'i 
samphng in survey research run by a member of the ACHR s statl; 
and New South Wales, for its jubilee celebrations in 1 1^78, oigiuii/ed 
a scries of lectures on research as a basis for educational policy-inak- 
ing which were publlslu'd by the ACER.' ^ The Institutes also acted 
as commentators on ACER policies and programs that were .siibmit- 
i ed_ 10 t h e m f n ) m time to t i hi c f< ) r ad v i cc . Th e y rec e i v ed the 
ACER s publications, ;ind they dissemihated news ot their <)wh ac- 
tivities and ideas through small bulletins or joiirhals in which lec- 
tures given to the Institute and other topical iritofhlation were 
published. 

The Institutes maintained a formal link with the ACHR through 
ihe annual meeting to which each sent a representative initially on a 
ihree-year term and. since 1 96 1 , a four-year term, it was not a very 
significant link. Most representatives ot the Institutes did not ap- 
pear to have a sufficiently close knowledge ol the ACER's activities 
to make a very valiiable contribution at the meeting:- The real 
governing b<)dy of the ACER had always been the CoimciL's execu- 
tive, dominated in its first ten years by its first president. Tate, and 
afterwards for nearly 30 years by its Sireciors: In the 1970s, with 
strong presidents and knowledgeable members of the executive to 
give support, the executive was ;m important torce. Throughout its 
history, the executive had seldom had a representative of the In- 
stitutes among its members. 

-The Council from die beginning consisted otsix elected Institute 
reprcsentaiivcs and three co-opted members. The co-opted mem- 
bers^ who were usually, but not necessarily, members of Institutes, 
were not elected representatives of the Institutes. In i960 the num- 
ber of co-opted members grew to four, and in 1 966 there was a coh- 
siderable discussion on enlarging their number still further. Inihda- 
mentally it vvas argued that tlie ACER had grown to such a stage 
that it needed to be able to select its Council and particularly its ex- 
ecutive, from a range of persons with vvider cducatiorial interests, 

^^J.S. SHcllard (Ed ), Educamnal Ktwrch for Policy Makiny, />/ Australia. 
Hawthorn, Vic: ACER, 1979. 
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with skills in management, finance, and social and educational 
policy, as well as in educational researcfi. The Victorian Institute 
protested vigorously, but in vain, that tfic elected representatives 
should always outnumber the co-opted ones so that the institution 
should not become a self-perfDetuating one and that control should 
rest with persons professionally connected with educational 
research. The Council at its meeting in 1966 agreed to enlarge itself 
by co-opting another four to six members, and in 1970 added two 
further members, represehtative of the directors-general of education 
arid of the Commonwealth Department of Education and Science. In 
1977 a staff represeritative was added. 

By 1970, there were ori the Cburicil six representatives of the In- 
stitutes and, iricludirig the Director, teri other persons of whom 
seven had been co-opted. In 1980 the Iristitute representatives had 
been reduced to five with the disappearance of the Tasmariiari In- 
stitute, the number of co-options had risen to riirie, arid there were 
the four other official representatives. The Institutes were butriuiri- 
he red more than two to one. Rayncr, in 1973, became the first Iri- 
stitute representative to become president and, when his tcrrii as Iri- 
.stitute representative ran out, he was co-opted. Thus iri 198b the 
executive again contained no person ejected by the Institutes. 
: The institutes, though performing useful functions within their 
States and, in a limited way, in respect to the work of the ACER, 
were clearly not^ and never had been, of central importance in the 
Acer's organization and work. In the 1960s and 1970s, their in^ 
fluence within the ACER had declined still, further: They did not 
have a significant role in the government ofthe institation and there 
was no convincing argument put forward why they should. But was 
it possible for them to perform other important roles? It was this 
question that agitated the committees of the four more vigorous In- 
.stitutes during the 1976s. During that period, they worked out a 
variety of programs each of which had some promise of holding 
them toge t her. In so mem cas u re t h e y beca me sou ndi ng boa rds for 
the ACER s policies, they tried their hand at evaluation and in- 
fbrrried discussion of educatibnal issues, and they acted as dissemina- 
tbrs arid teachers for the ACER\s ideas arid products. None of these 
was the kirid of creative role that had been envisaged wKcn they 
were established, but each was a asefully judgmerital role vvhich 
might give gb(>d value to Australiari educatibri arid bririg satisfactibri 
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10 ihc I nsii lilies' nicniluTS. 

The Tusk (>r the Third Director, J. P. Keeves 

lirjuly 1977. a special i;encr.il nieeiinj; ot ilu- Council .ippoiniccl 
J.P._ Kceves,__()Ui of a fielcl ot 1 ! iipppjleanis, jo He iHe iliircl Direcior 
o f t h e A C n R i n s ucc c s s i < ) n 10 W , C ^ R atl f ( > ixl . K e e v es \v a s 5 2 y ea rs 
nitl. a gratluaic in science Of iHe UnivcrsiiyOf Adelaide, wiili 
posii^raduaie ciualilicaiions from Oxford, iMelHoiirnc. ANU, and 
Siockliolm uriiversiiies. His gnidiiaic work was hiarked with several 
liohoiirs iihd disiihciiohs, Tihd lie obtained a doctorate dei;ree from 
boih ANU and ilie University of Stockholm. In 1977. he was 
elecied a F'ellow of ilie Academy of the Social Sciences in Anstralia: 
He h.'id taught, principally Science and tHathehiatics: for ;ihout 15 
years before joinlrii; the staff of the ACER in !Cji62: hi 1967 he left 
the ACHR to hec(>nie a research feliow in the Research Sclioolof 
Social Sciences at ANU aiui to work r()r his d(KU)ratc; He reiurned 
to the ACER ill 1972 as Associate Director, Research and Gur- 
riciikmr, and retained that position until his appointment as Direc- 
tor. 

Keeves, in his first period. at the ACER, became deeply involved 
in the IRA project and attended a number of meetinj^s on it with 
leading educators overseas. This wiis a broadening experience which 
developed in him an Interest in studying the impact of selected social 
factors on education;. At ANU. he pursued the interest further and 
hecame closely, involved not in a_ school of education but in a wider 
scfiool oFsocial science. (2ut of ilii*^ experience, lie pr()duced a major 
publication, Em'iro}nm'}it ami Snidevt /Ht/wrrwi'w/. He 

has been a productive researcher, better equipped with the statistical 
and other skills of" social research than either of liis predecessors, and 
possessed of considerable administrative drive. 

On his succession to tlie directorship lie faced three priiicipial 
tasks, The ACER had clearly started to shift from a situation in 
which it WMS dominated by test sales arid test coriStructioh to one iii 
which A wider and more bahlriced prograhi of research was becoming 
its riKiiri coriceih. The executive had stated in !969: 

The Cjouiicil should aim to get ilu- ACER 10 ihe si.igc where it is 
rocogni/ed .is .\ cemral pari in the sirueiure of cdueaiional rese.treh and 
is supported .leetirdingly . 

Minutes of AGHR annual rnccting. 2 5 - 24 October 1969. 
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Thv new Director had to rake steps to conilriTj the movenK-iu aiK 
ensure its cpntihuanee. 

The ACER s interest in surveys and evaluation in the 1970s wa 
the hiaih alterhi'.n've U) its carher predi!ecii<>n for testing. Bu 
evaluation studies could he, fundamentally, testing programs. J 1 
such cases, there was virtually no shift in the research program . T\v 
Director's pniHIerii was 10 try to ensure that evaluation was s,>me 
thing more siiHstaiitial. His task was to try to see that evaluation wu 
not merely a process ()f nieasuririg arid reporting educati(jnal data ac- 
curately, but that the evaluat(>r saw the data as part of a wider soeia 
and cultural cont(*xt which it was his j()b to inlprcne. The ACER'; 
task was still as it was in 1930 to keep education 'alive aiid alert' 
but the intervening half cciitury had given research in it the richei 
context that Kccvcs- had experienced in his IHA studies and in th( 
school of social science at ANtJ: . 

_ The new Director had, too, the task of secttring increased suppori 
for the AG£R to build up ;tnd mainuin its core of research staff. He 
came to office in a Bleak financial climate. In his first year of the an- 
nual battle for government grants, he was informed that there was ar 
interdepartmental committee of the federal public service about t<; 
undertake a review of all grants-in-aid.''^ The committee recom- 
mended _n(j increase in the grant for the 1977-78 year and, also, 
ominously suggested: a phased abo_lition_of the grant. In .1 spirited 
defence ()f the ACER, an oificer of the Commonwealth Department 
of Education wn ie: 

The ree()mhiericiaMon for phased ab()liii(ni runs counter to the estab- 
lish nient ol AC{*:R as a Gniiinion wealth -States research agcilcy, ig- 
nores the role of the AEC, and in doing so reputii.iu'^ die principles of 
Federalisrii."" 

Dunn, the chairman of the ERDC, also caine to the .support of the 
AC£R forun increased grant, urging, in vain, that it be financed on 
a triennial basis: The federal government eventually did not act on 
Ur-: committee's rec()mmendations; it agreed to raise its grant by 
S44 000, and has continued up to 1980 to raise its grant by small 

j.i-ucru) J. P. KiTves. 15 J.inu.iry 1.977. Ausirali.in archives. DqiarinuMH <>i 
Hducaiion. ACIiK Comnionwcalih Cir.uu-in-aici: 1965 N(i;74/^797 
Rifi 4: 

Mrniorindum. !o Jiiiit- 1977. Aiisiiaiiaii archives. l<»c: cit:. Part 5. 
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amounts to keep in step with inflation. 

There were, however, several other less oBvious But nonetheless 
vital proBlcms that the Director had to ponder. They were products 
of the ACER*s 50 years of history, perennial difficulties that had 
emerged more urgently in the more volatile climate of the 1970s. 

ITie Grucial Problems of the AeWk 

The AGER throughout its history straggled continually- with three 
fundamental and interrelated problems:. They wcre the problems. of 
viability, credibility, and identity. To be viable, the AGER, once it 
ceased to be supported by American philanthropy^ had to have 
clients — clients who would buy its products and find it supportive 
of their work. The most fcasible.clLents were governments. 

During World War II, the ACER provided tests For the Gom- 
mbhwealth Government and was a considerabjc support to the war 
effbrt. The Cprrirnbhwealth reciprocated by fihahcially supporting 
the AGER. The States with some hesitatibh also decided it was 
worth suppbrtihg, and New South Wales, arid later Victbria, begari 
to buy large quaritities bf its tests. It remained viable during the 
1950$ arid 19605 by s-'llirig rribre tests arid packaged materials, 
though the cburitry*s grow i rig iriflatibri caused difficulties iri its fi- 
nances from time to time. Iri the 19705 special research projects, 
commissioned and paid for by various authorities, helped to keep the 
ACER*s staff at work. It was a tricky business — ^first, to ensure a 
continuing supply of projects and to see that project income at least 
matched project expenses, and secondly, to recruit competent staff at 
a time^ whcn commoawealth and state research branches, univer- 
sities, and colleges of advanced education were all expanding their 
staffs. : __ . 

iViabi 1 i ty de pe nded _ ve ry large! y. on _ the e x te n t to wii ich th e 
AGER could maintain credibility with its clients. Two factors were 
particularly important in the matter of credibility: _the Director and 
staff, and the nature of the. program. The two Directors who 
covered most of the AGER*s first 50 years were solid reliable men. 
They could Be trusted to offer sober and well-considered advice. At 
the sarnc time they could be seen to be up to date. They knew and 
could be consulted abouL the latest educational developments in 
Australia arid overseas. They might at times introduce urxomfbrt- 
ablc ideas and critical persoris by brganizirig a New Education 
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Fellowship Cbrifcrcrice or widely publishing the unflattering views 
of some American educators on Australian education; but, funda- 
mentally, they understood Australian education and Australian 
society and had the kinds of judicious and forward-looking ideas 
that made them acceptable members of review committees. They 
and their staff could also be seen to be competent and to be ciosely in 
touch with the practical world of the schools: _ The. program which 
the staff operated, by and large, was_ acceptable to and could bc^ 
understood by the clients. The staff could produce to order efficient 
and acceptable tests, they could organize and analyse Australia- wide 
surveys, they could produce useful curriculum materials, and they 
could readily organize interstate projects when called upon to do so. 
A varying proponion of the full-time staff, for much of the AGER*s 
history, were teachers seconded temporarily from various education 
departments. The figure was about 50 percent in 1:940, 11 percent 
in 1956 and 1960, and 30 per cent in 1970. The secondments 
could be relied on to see that the interests of practising teachers were 
kept in mind, and they would bring back iiseful skills to their respee- 
tiye educatibh departments at no cost to their employers. For credi- 
bility, the ACER had to maihtaih its image of reliability, 
knowledgeablehess, cbmpetehce, practicality, and Australia-wide 
interest. It started to work dh this from the very beginning in 1930, 
and it sustained its part with remarkable corisistchcy. 

But what part was it really playing? Beneath the image there 
was, presumably, an identity. The ACER*s most crucial prbblerti 
was that of deciding iipdri and convincing itself what its job really 
was. Viability was a concern for Ctinningham once the Carnegie 
grant ran out and for Radford who, for most of his term, was con- 
siderably worried by it; but financially the institution, though it en- 
countered several tight periods, remained solvent and for the most 
pan expansive. What was it really trying to do? . 
- There was a reasonably clear task for it during its first two 
decades, though it -made 1 ittle efforrto state its role precisely: It took 
up the research that its Director and executive thou^t from time to, 
time to be. useixil for Australian education;. _ it : published all the 
research that the Director thou^t to be reasonably well done; it 
tried to encourage more educational research: and it acted as a 
general stimulus to Australian education. It wiis unselFconscious 
about these activities. It considered carefully before it took on any 
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task, but it did not agonize over its place in Australia's cducatidhal 
research pattern. 

In the mid-1950s when the second Director took over, cduca- 
tionaL research facilities throughout Australia had shown consider- 
able- deveiapraent. The university schoois of education had ex- 
panded-^ and_ become very much interested in research, the state 
education departmeTixs -had established research branches some of 
which were feasonabiy_prodactive,-and the Commonweaith had set 
up an ©Ffice of Education with a wcU^staffed research section. 
Could not all the ACERs functions be performcd by some or all of 
these bodies.^ The AGER^s response was three-ibld: it developed a 
powerful specialization, the test divjsion, whose resources were un- 
matched by any other Australian agency; it argued the need for an 
independent research body uncommitted to teaching or to govern- 
ment policies and day-to-day practical service; and it became, 
mainly through its Director, a monitor of educational research in 
Australia, surycyihg, assessing, organizing coarerences, and making 
recbmmeridatidhs about the state of the discipline. These deveJop- 
mehts forced it to look more closely at its own rolei and to reorgan- 
ize its own activities. After 1976, with the establishment of impor- 
tahi hew federal agencies, it became remarkably self-conscious. 

Being respdhsive was part of the business 0/ being credible. To 
maintain credibility, the ACER h;icl to respond to the needs or fan- 
cied needs of teachers and administrators, Hut it had to respond in a 
superior way. It had to be able to demonstrate that it understood the 
need, that it had technical competence beyond that of the teachers 
and ad mi nisi rat ors to handle the sltilatiori. and that it could bring to 
bear the best and latest information imd techhiqiles. It had. in effect, 
t^) Be responsive both to the problems of the local clients, and to the 
movements in cducationaj practice and ideas, and In educational 
testing and research throughoui the world: It needed, to<), the skill 
to apply its wider perspective to the probjems at home, and to edu- 
cate its clients to accept and see the wortliwhileness of its new ap- 
proaches;. In the 1960s and 1970s, there were many examples of 
this level of responsiveness. Radford, for example, in 1968, wrote, 
'In test development we are at a turning point'.-^' The ACER was 

Australian Council for Ktiiicaiii)rial Research. Thirty -eififyih Annual Keport 
1967^ /pffiy, Hawiht)rn, Vic: 1968. p. 39. 

w 
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mbvihg away from standardized achievement tests, and was. con- 
siderihg a greater emphasis bri entry tests before pupils begins par- 
ticular study, on diagnostic tests and appropriate remedial material, 
and on graded mastery tests in content arcas^ and intellectual skills. 
The change in thrust eventually picked up, in i_9_7 5^, ^he recent 
Nbrth American interest in item banks to provide test .material : 
class teachers for grading and diagnostic purpos_es and For 
moderation of the standards of achievement between ^cEiools. TIk 
ACER endeavoured to spreaiits involvement in item banking by 
recruiting a coniiderabie number jo? seconded teachers to work on 
the development of items and by organizing a number of workshop:, 
for teachers: — — - 

A responsiveness that^ would both meet the current management 
needs of schools and.help them move beyond their present perspec- 
tives was an important characteristic of tbe ACER. It was some- 
thing that Bad to be continually worked on and built into the 
Acer's identity. The AGER's staff had to keep in touch with the 
schools, with current educational and research literature, and with 
movements of thought and practice overseas. In its early years, this 
presented very few problems. With a staff of three or four of whbm 
one or two were seconded teachers, it was enough if the Director 
maintained touch with each State and kept up tb date by reading, 
consultation with visitors, and occasibhal overseas trips. In the 
1960s and 1970s, the growth of the full-time research and test 
development staff, involved in core and cbritract work, to 20 in 
1965,4.2 in_i975, and 3 5 in 198b, changed the nature of the prob- 
lem. The Director was still of great importance, but the ACER's 
work was no longer identified with him and his panicuhr ^kiUs. 
The presence bf the Assistant Director, Dunn, an enterprising, restr 
less, driving fbrce, helped to strengthen the jmage: But. measures 
had tb be taken, tbb, tb ensure that the staff 3s a whole maintained 
the desirable characteristics. A decision by the Council in i953jo 
grant six months study leave after seven years service was an early 
recognition of the importance x)f professional refreshment, The 
Director in 1956 emphasized the growing need. *There is a danger*, 
he wrote, Mn our travelling in a rut of daily activities, and not seeing 
the constantly expanding horizon'^^, and he proposed to arrange the 

Austxalian Council for Educational Rcsrarch. Tweuly-sixih Antmai Report, 
ipSS" Melbourne: 1956. p. 1 2. 
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staff time -tabic s() that there would be more opportunity for reaclirig, 
discussion, and visits to sch(><:)ls. lii 1970, one senior member of 
staff accepted another position during his stiidy leave and did not 
return t(i the ACER. Tlie Directrir and the Council were greatly 
perturbed by this event and during the course of the next year, suhs- 
tantially revised the conditicins f)f study leave to try to ensitre that it 
would bring benefit to the institution as well as to the individual. 
During the 1960s and 1970s, the I EA projects provided opp r- 
timity for several members of staff to travel overseas, each year 
others iiLtended conferences overseas or travelled on study leave, and 
the ACER became a regular stopping place and centre of consulta- 
tion for interesting overseas visitors. In 1979* 25 such visitors were 
listed, several of whom stayed for extended periods. 

The ACER managed to establish; and maintain itself as a 
knowledgeable research instituticm which mediated new ideas and 
their practical applications to the Australian ediicationa] system 
i h ro ugh i t s re sea rc h a hd re I a t ed ac t i v i t i es . N e v e rt h e I e ss t h e re wa s 
a I wa y s the p rob I e rri o f h a v i ng to decide how Ic > hg t o p u rs ue b he I i he 
before moving to another. The ACER had to be ahead, but it had a 
reputation to rriaihtaih as a sound and sensible ihstitutioh. To what 
extent should it furictibri as ah ihitiatihg agehcy, tryihg out ahd pro- 
moting new ideas and, wheh they had taken bh, movihg to a fresh 
area.'' H(>w far could it maintain an identity as a progressive leader 
witJiout becoming a sort of will-o'-the-wisp.-' There wa.s a danger 
that by seizing on some current fancy it would promote ah 
ephemeral activity of little value. It tended therefore to develop the 
device (>f evalitation. Instead, for example, -if promoting what 
looked like a promising new reading program (SRA), it first under- 
took an evaJu;itii>n of it in conjtmcticm with the Victorian Ediication 
Department and subsequently proceeded, for the next seven or eight 
years, toboost its finimces by the widespread sale of what ci^uld then 
be seen to be a well-attested learning aid. Similarly, when program- 
med learning appeared in the early 1960s, the AGER's first reaction 
was to make a critical survey and ev,'iliiation of the movement, and 
then design a number of experimental and evaluative programs in 
various subjects. 

Thus, from the early 1 960s evaluation came to be liuilt into the 
norrrial approach by the ACER to new activities. Evaluation was 
seen as a characteristic of the ACER's work, and its staff were 
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regarded as specialists in evaluation. Evaluation of a completed ac- 
tivity such as a student's achievemeni or a set of learning; materials 
was valuable and essential but not creative. F'ormaiive evaluation 
that to()k place during the course ot ah activity, a situati(iii in wliicli 
the evaluator was ;ible both to judge and advise, was a promisingly 
constructi\e tool. As the ACBR moved tiirther into the production 
of educational materials in the i tjGds arid early 1970s, formativt 
evaluation became riiore popular. It raised again the perennial prob- 
lerri which appeared iri various torriis as service versus innovation: 
developriierit versiis fundamental research, and explanation versus 
iriveritiori. Service, development, explanation were activities sup- 
portive ()f an already estabHshed system; activity; or set oJ idc;is. 
They might elucidate them ihnutgh research, make their realization 
easier in practice, or translate them into more effective and attractive 
forms of action; They did not radically change them. They were 
the brcad-and-b[ittcr processes of service institutions, 1 hey might 
make education more 'alive and alert\:but would not give it a new 
direction. The AGER throughout its history was, like its first tw(] 
Directors, uscuilly a cautious institution, _ h tended to pjay sate, w 
supply the tests and services of the kind that were wanted by educa- 
tional authorities, and to survey and evaluate existing situations in 
education rather than move to create new ones. It was on ilie side ()f 
progress, but the advance was not jikely to he a bold one. The NEF 
Conference 0/1937 and the CSSE program oi the i 96bs were its 
two aberrant high spots. On tliose two occasions it broke the mould, 
and for _a_ short time excited the educational imagination of its clierit,s. 
They did not represent, however, its usual or its main corithbutiori.s 
to Au.stralian education. 

The ACER was ah institution between tw<) worlds, the Univer- 
sities and the state education departhierits. The Council hoped its 
staff would be of the intellectual calibre of the staff of a leading 
university. Fro hi the begiririirig it paid it,s Director a professoriid saU 
ary arid sUbseqiiently added ari()ther i 5 percent to it: In 1950 and 
1955 it riioved t() equate the positions and salaries of ihc rest of the 
staff tc) those of the University of Mclbourrjc; The practice has con- 
tinued to the present time: The ACER, however, had service 
obligations that university staff did not necessarily accept, and it.s 
st^iff members were seldom able to undertake research unconnected 
with educational service, or to research further into problems 
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thrown up by the methods or cbnteht of their nbrmal research. 
When they did so, it was done mainly in pursuit of a higher degree 
at a university for which they had been granted study leave. In that 
way, Spcarritt*s fundamental work bri the analysis bf abilities in 
listening cbmprcherisibh and Clark*s cxicrisibh bf it to reading arid 
listening abilities were dbhc; arid Kccvcs*s pibriccririg cffbrt bri the 
rclatibrishif) bf criviroririierii arid achicvcmcrit, published by the 
ACER, was uridcrtakcri after he had fcsigried to study at the 
Australlari Natibrial Uriiversity. A riuriibcr bf the staff mairitairicd 
cbritact with varibus uriivcrsitics iri Vicibria by becoming part-time 
lecturers iri graduate cburscs bri aspects bf cducatibrial research: 

On the other hand , having .sonieihing of a university's rerivneries.s 
ivonv immediate involvement in schools while lacking its freedom of 
choice, ihc ACER performed many tasks similar in kind to, though 
trccjiicntly wider in scope than, those of research branche.s in state 
education departments: It was related closely t(i the state depart- 
ments by iinancial necessity and also by the composition of its ex- 
ecutive. Two of the most prominent mcmbens of the AGER's ex- 
ecutive in the 1960s and 1970s were A.W. Webster and W:Wood: 
Webster joined the Council in 1958 and except for twc) ycars has 
remaiaed a member continuou.sly to the present time; hi,s member- 
ship of the executive began in 1968. W<K)d was a Council member 
From 1954 to 1977, and a member of the executive from 1964 to 
1977. Forriuich ()f the period of their membership of the executive, 
b< )t h vy ere i n c h a rgc of the re sea rch bra nc h es r espec t i ve 1 y i n N e w 
South Wales and Qiieeaslaiid. Webster was a pleasant, thorough, 
arid persistent individual; Wood,: Highly competent and deter mined. 
Both were comriiitted to the ACER's welfare which they identified 
with servicjableriess arid practicality. They both were determined to 
keep the Director's feet bri the grou rid, arid try to ensure that the 
program was geared to the curreiit rieed.s of Aiistraliari sch<)ol.s. It 
was ri()t always easy to live ori the edge of these two worlds. 

The sitiiatiori gerie rated three probleriis. They were solvable 
p rob I ems, but tlu- tensions to which they gave rise riiade life .soriie- 
times rather uricoiiifortable for the Director, executive, arid .staff, arid 
led to near-breakd()wns in the ()rganizatioii. The first probleril was 
that ol trying, along an imcertain continuimi from maintenance to 
innovation, tt> achieve a balance between maintaining earlier work 
such as renorming ItHig-established tests, continuing developmental 
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work (for example in cirrricuiuni niauriais). concciuraiini; more 
effort on cvahiation, undmaking (rcsh survey work* and trying lo 
open lip promising new iines of researeli. The insiiuiiion needed a 
very liigh nK^raJc and consciously aeeepied sense oi purpose lo 
achieve a saiisfyiiig balance and success in all these areas. 

The second problem was an adminisuative one. It was not as 
feasible, in 1970 as in 1950* For the Director to have command of 
all the AGER's activities, and to dispjay the public pixsence that was 
demanded oF him. Cunningbanu during his last eight years. Had 
surrendered the internal direcuon oF affairs to his deputy and had 
concentrated largely on the ACf*-K*s public image. Radford found it 
difficult to devolve responsibility. The wider program called lor a 
wider range of advice through advisory c<)mmittees ahd niore in- 
volvement from the staFFand executive in planning. Reorgani/^ition 
accord i rjgl y took place, but it was hot easy to achieve without a 
t h ( > n )u gh re - e x a m i na t io n o F p u rp( ) s es . A b egi h h i ng o f s u c h a re - e x - 
am_i_naii(>n was made when the third Director was appointed. 

The third problem was associated with the question of the 
Acer's purposes. Did iu as ah educati()hal research agency, express 
consciously or uncon.sciously some theory of edilcation.^ h was qiriic 
possible For the ACHR to operate as an organi/^ition unaware <iF its 
educaiiohal purposes and eFFects. But ii was hardly possible for it to 
be ah ihstitiitioh leading the way in s(»me educational direction. iF it 
was itself ediicationaily directionless: If its staff were not aware oF 
its lihexpressed piirpose. or were unable to justify its activities by 
reference to some beliefs held in common about education; it would 
be hard to see the ACHR as an institution with a recognizable iden- 
tity: Ii might be identified with its leading personalities but. if the 
staff and excctitive were not very much of the same mind with them, 
the institution would be educajionally shapeless. One of the first 
t^L^ks undertaken by the new nirect()r with his staff and advisory 
commiiiccs fi*om 1977 to ic;79 was that of working out fuiidahien- 
lal lines of policy and redesigning appropriate research and service 
areas for the ACER- li was a substahtial move to biiild greater 
coherence, and to develop a new shape ahd a hew set of relationships 
in the life and work of the ^d-year-old ihstitutioh. 
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MEMBERS OF ACER COUNCIL AND STAFF 



F. Tate 
H.T. Lovcll 

Medley 
C.R. McRac 
A;H: Ramsay 
T.L. Robertson 
P:H: Partridge 
S.A. Rayncr 
P:H. Karmci 



Presidents 



1950-39 
1959-48 
1948-59 

1959- 60 

1960- 67 
1967-69 
1969-73 

"973-79 
1979- 



Vice-Presi3ents 

H.T. Lbvcll '93^" 39 

A. Mackie 1939-40 

J.D.G. Medley 1940-48 

H T. LpvcII 1948- 5 1 

C.R. McRai 195 1- 59 

F_J. .Schonell _i 919" 68 

W. W(xxl 1964-77 

J, A.L. _Matheson 1 968- 69 

A:H: Webster '971-77 

R. Sclby Smith 1977-79 

D: Spcarritt >979- 



Adam, R.S. 
Aiford, N.D. 
Anderson, A. P. 
Angus, M.J. 
Barton, J.H. 
Bassctt, G.W. 



Council 1930- 
Bchrcris, N.L. 
Bckz. G.L. 
Bcrndi, K.L. 
Bradshaw, G.D. 
Brooks^ F.H. (acting) 
Browne, G.S. 
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Carnerbn, R.G. 
Giark, M±. (acting) 
Coggins, R.S. 
Cole; P.R. 
Gowan, R.W.T. 
Debus, R.L. 
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Council and Staff 



p()ils()h. H.L. 
Edwards. L.D. 
Ellw(H)d. W.H. 
Fcnncr. C. 
FlctcluT. C:E. 
Fowler. H.L. (acting) 
Gilchrist. R:J:: - 
Glastonbury. J. O.G. 
Goagh, ii.y. 
Hughes. P. W. (acting) 
Johnson^ J. A. 
Kcais. Daphne M. 
Keats. J. A. 
Liddelow. J J. 
McCulloch. R.W. 
McDohell. A. 
MtGaw. B. 
McKellar. S.J. (acting) 
McKinty. W.M. 



Abb<ni, J: 
Adams. G. 
Ahcarn. i^. 
Ainlcy. J.G. 
Atkin» M.L: 
Alford. N.D. 
Alfred. I. 



McRae. J; - - 
Meldrum. H.j. 

M()rris. J. 

Morrison. D.NL 
Mossenson, D.H. 
Neal. WX). 
Parker. H.T. 
Penny. H.H. 
Peter. R.G. 
Phillips. G.E. 
Piddington. L.S. 
Piper. K J. 
Priest. T.A. (acting) 
Riimsey. G:A_ 
Renehan. W.T. 
Roberts. T::T: 
R()binson. J. A. 
Ro<)ney. G: 
Schultz. A.J. 



Staff 1930-80 

Allanson, P.L. 
Allen. G. 
Allen. N. 
Allen. Y. 
Allison. R.E. 
Ambrose. R. 
Anderson. B. 



Shears, L;W.. . 
Stanhope. R.W. 
Sten. T. _ 
Trayleri. N.G. 
Turner. l.S. 
Verco. D.J. A. 
Walker. J.H.N, (acting) 
Watson. W,C: 
Webber. B.J. , 
Wheeler. D:K;:(aciing) 
Whitehead. G.J. 
Whiif()rd^ R±. 
Winder. R.B. 
W(K)ds, S.W. 
Wrigley. LJ. 
Wyeth, E.R. 
Wyndham. H.S. 



54 
76 



54 
66 
69 

75 
76 



lOt isoh. M. 
Anchfn^N. 
Arney. D.J, 
Arnold, P.L, 
Aston. R. 
Ay res. M. 
Bairies. L. 



Directors 

K.S, CuPriirigharil 

W.C.. Radford 195I- 
J, P. Keeves 1977" 



Assistant and Associate Directors 

W:e^ Radford 194^- 

S.S.Dunn 1919" 

M:L: Turner i9^^~ 

ML. Clark 1966- 

J:P. Kccves 197? - 

J.F. Izard 1978- 

T.H. Williams 1978- 
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Baird. A.W. Burragc. G.M. CUrihiii^ham. L.H. 

ftikcr. G. Bush. J. Curric. P.M. 

Bald J. Cable, -DJ. Dabkc. R.I: 

Biildwln. J. CalcraFt. C. Dale. E.C. 

Balloch. M. Calcutt. C. Dale. L:G:: 

Barclay. B. Campbell. M.A. Darmody. J. 

Barlow. J.- Camphdk R: Davcy. R;W: 

Barnard. C Candler. W.J. Davies. G._ 

Barncv. J:A: _ Car. L: . Davis. A;W; 

Biirraclough. R. Carrick. M.P. Davy. C. 

Batten. M: Gassidy. J: Dc hrmos. M.M: 

Biiuchmann. CaMclle. S. Di Leo. P. 

Bayjcy. C: Caul field. S: Dineen. 

Beaumont. M. CHri.s. B. Di-^is. P.C. 

Becker. R. GhristCM)!!. B. DobdU G. 

Bell. R.C. Chynoweth. A. Dods. R. 

Bellamy. D. Cigler. F.B. Dodson. H.L. 

Bennett. D.M. Clark. J. Dohiihi. C. 

Bennett. L.A. Clark. M.L. Dow.sett. C. 

Besemeres. H. Clarke. J. Drummond. J:M: 

Blazely. L.D. Clarke. M.E. Duff. T.S, 

Borehi^m.J. Clayton. Duncan. J:!: 

Bf>tham. L. Clutterbuck. R. Dunn. S.S. 

Bourke. S.F. Cojeniah. G:A. Dunstan: N1. 

Bourne. M. Cf>lenian. T. Dyniond. S. 

Boycc. W.E. Commiins. C: Eirl. b:M: 

Bo yes. B.J. Connell. J. Eisterbrook. S. 

Bradley. J; - Considinc. T:M:A: Hiby. I. 

Bradshaw. D.M. CfK)k. C.J. Ellemor. G. 

Bradshaw. G.D: Cook. D. : Elliot. L. 

Braid. R. Conk. D.M. i'^"^*'*^* J 

Branson. C.W. Cooke. A.D. EngeJIenner. P. 

Braze nor. P. CcMjmcr. ED. Eppihgef. J. 

Brethcrton. C. Corfe. M_._ Fari.sli. S. _ 

Brougham. J. Cf)rless, M. Farqiihar. R. 

Brown. C.A. Cornish. G.B. Findlay. M.A. 

Brown. P. CoUper. D. Finger. H: 

Browning. J. Cowan, P. Fitzgerald. R.T 

Brow hi ess. V.T. Crabbc;C. Eitzpatcick. M; 

Bruce. D.W. Craig. R. Flinn. B. 

Bfyce. J: Crilley^TJ: Fordham. A:M. 

Buckman. N.L. Crisp, B. Fordham. L. 

Buillvanc; EM: Crisp. Mi - _ Fox. D.W. 

Burdaii. P.RE. Croplcy. M.C. Fox.J. 

Barley »-G.M; Grosker. J. Foyster, J.M. 

Burns, P Cunningham, K.S. Eraser, I.C. 
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Fiihon,-B: Hay; B;E Japp; R.R. 

Gadd, I. Haynes, S, lupp, R.W. 

GafTney.J: Headlam. Kawenoka, M. 

Galtr, P.L. Heath, G,K. Keats J. A. 

Gale, Sj^, Hcgarty, Jl; Kee, 

Gay, S,P, Heggen, M. Keep, A.a 

Geddes, M. Henderson, L Keeve.s, J,P. 

Gec)rge, M. Hengeveld, M. Keriha, J.C. 

Gibson, R. Henry, V. Kent, L. 

Gigante. C. HerscheU. R. Kilkehhy, I.M. 

Gilbert, R. Hoare, E. Kimpton, J. 

Gilder. J. Hobbs,G. King, J J/^ 

Girling-Butcher, S. Hodgkinson, J. Kings, C.B. 

Gloster, M.V: Hohhe, H.H. Kline, : 

Godfrey, R, Holbrook, A. Knee, W.J. 

G()odger. D: Holmes,-}: Koch, D: 

G(K)dluck, K. Holzer, F. Kocotsi, J. 

Gorman, J:A: Hopkinn; H.W: Kosky, M: 

Gbrwell, M.A. Hbrne, B.C. Kre^zer, M. 

Gosling, G:W:H. Home, isi- Krizos, E. 

Graafrrians, C. Hort, Y.M. Kumm, A. 

Graco, S. Houghton, SL Lacey, A.M. 

Graham, M. Howard, H.O. Lade^DJ[. 

Grant, A. Howard, K. Lademann, O.G. 

Gredderi, G. Hubbert, G.D. Laisrriah, H. 

Green, M. Hudson. M.j. Utmb, A.E._ 

Gregory, J. Hughe.s, R. Lithcashire, B. 

Griffiths, C.A. Hulme, D.E. Lane, M.E. 

Grose, B. Hylarids, A. Lahhah, C. 

Gundry, N.J. Ilsley, J.M. Lannan, D. 

Guiiri, J. P. izai-d, J.F. UinsdelU P. 

Hall,:G. : Jagger, G.M. Ltrkin, S.R, 

Humbly, J. '- Jakobseh. N. i:arsen. P.M: 

Hamcrston, M. James, M.E. Lec, M. 

Hamilton,: R: _ Jamiesoit, b:B: tees, b: 

Hammond, S.B. Jeffrey, P. M-'L^H' S. 

Handiey^ B:F: Jenkinson" J:C: Leman, fS4, 

Hanna, R.J. Jennings, M. Lewis, M.B. 

Harding,- J: _ Johnson, B.R: Lewis, R._ _ 

Harold, L.M. Johnson. G. Liddell, D.A. 

Harrigan. N. Johnson, L.R. _ Lim, M . . 

Hart, E.K. Johnston, D.M. Little, JI.JVI. 

Hartung, L.J5.G. Jones, E. Uoyd, G. 

Harvey, F. A. Jones, P. Lloyd, V: 

Hawkesford, G.J. Jones, S.E. Lloyd-Smith, J. 

Hawkins, B. Jones, W.B. L()cke, M:P: 
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Loc(x:k.:G: Meadows, J.G. Parry, D. : 

I^)gan, I.M. Mcdlicott, P. Rtthmanatham, S. 

Lc)kan, Mcnncll, E. P^twsey, 

Lokan, JJ. Meredith, S.G. Peacock, R.W.M. 

Longman, M,L. Mttcalf, E. Peel, M; 

Lord, J.A. Miller, E. Pellegrini,: P,G. 

Lowe, S.C. Miiier, I, Pendrcy. S. 

Loyc^J. Mills, J.M. Pernat, M. 

Lublin, j. Njilne, S. Perry, A. . 

Lumbers, J. Moriagle^ T.P. Petti'u D.W. 

Lynch, J. Morey, E.A. Phillips, L. 

Lyons, I. Morgan, G. PhiJlips^S.J. 

M:us, F. Moritz, K.W. Pierce, R. 

Mackay, L.D. Morris, E M. Piper, K.J. 

Mackay, L.E.__ Morris, V.L. Powell, S.G. 

MacKinnon, M. Morrow^ G. Pratt, J.J. 

MacMillan, M.B. Mortlock, I. Price, D.H. 

Madd(>ck,:iM:A: Moyk- M: Price, W. 

Maguirc, D. Muir, R.M, Priest, R.A. 

Maling, JJVi. Nabbs, P. : Priestiey, R:. 

Manley, G. Nankervis, E. Pringle, A.G. 

Martin, P; Ncwby; J.H: Prior. J. E. 

Mason, J. Nichols, P. Psiliakas, L. 

M;itthews,:J.K. Nicol, L.. PuiJcji, D. 

Maunder, J. Nixon, H. Q»^ii^^' 1- 

Majcwcjl, JVL Nixon, JVi.G. Rachjaibun, P. 

McBean,_N, Noble, G.R. Radford^ W.G. 

Mceomb,S. Noble, T.E. Raiola, B. 

McDonald, G.K. O'Goririor, M. Ramsey. G.A. 

McDonald, P. Oddie, N.M. Ramus, J. 

McDonnell, R.M. O'Dea, L.M: : : - Randall, B. 

McDowell, M. O'Dkinncll, M.E.E.G. Ray, M. 

McDowell, R. G'Neill, S: . . R-iyner, S: A: 

McFerran, B. O'Shea, D.M. Read, A. 

McGeor-c-, H: O'Shea. J. _ _ Rechter, B. 

McGregor, E. Oddie, N.M Recs, K. 

Mcliroy, E:_ Oders, R A. Rerrehan, W.T. 

Mclntyre, G.A. Oeser^ M.D. Reside, S.M. 

McKen/.ic, P. A. Ols.on, M. Rignold. HM, 

McKcy. G. Ormeshcr, D. Robert.s, A.G. 

McLuhlan. L. Orr, E. __ Roberts, B.D. 

McLean, P. 0.sb<)rri, M. Robertson, J. 

McMahon, P.M. Owen, J,M. Robin, P.I. _ 

McPhcrsbri^ F.E. Palmer, D. Robinson, M.C. 

McShane, G. Palmer, M. Robinson, M.E. 

Meacham, M: Parkin, B: Rosh, N.E: 
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Rosier^ M:J: Smith, G:A. iyler; J: 

Ross, B,W. Smith, K Ty-in, J, 

Ross, Smith, J:D; van Hukscn, E,A. 

Ross, SJ. Smith, L. Vcrco, DJ,A. 

Rowe, H:A;H; Smith, R:F:_ Vickcry. P, 

Rowc J.L Smith, V.M. Vidlcr, E,M, 

Rowcll, F, : Spcarriu, D: Villicrs, G, 

Rowlands, E. Speed, W,G. Vine, EW. 

Rowlands, R.G. Stanyon, j. Waddcll, L, 

Rumball, P.M. Staurcnjhi, P.M. Waddirig^on, D;M. 

Ruiiscll, j.L. Stephen, D. Walker, J. 

Ryan, C. Stephens, E.R. Walker, J:H:N; 

Ryan, MJ. Stevens, F. _ Walker, K. 

Ryvitch, L. Stevcrisbri, A. Ward, A;G^ - 

Said, G. Stewart, E. Warnecke, D.B, 

Sands, J. :- Stow, H. Warry, M.E.E.e. 

Saunders, K,A. Sturman, A. Warry, 

Schoelde, P: - Suira; J: . i _ Washington, J. 
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TAPE staff development evaluation study. 1978- 79. 

Pre-school Educafibn; Child Psychology 

Agebfadmissibh tbprimai7schck>^ i95_5"" 57- 

Formation of concepts in young school children. 1964- 67. 

The learning of symmetry principles and their transfer to tests oF spatial 

ability. 1966-67. 

Performance of childrenin mathematics: research on conceptual 
development. 1967-68. 
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Some recent dcvelbprnehts in pre -school cducatibh. 1970- j i . 

The language and conceptual development of pre-school children: 
1971-78. 

Pre-scHool attendance in Victoria. 1972-73- 
Home start materials. 1973-75. 

Validation and description of children's behaviour. 1973-74. 
Studies of children with perceptual motor problems. 1 979 - 8b. 

Social aiid Economic Fbundatibns of Education 

Destinations of pupils leaving Victorian elementary schools. 1930-32: 
Educatibrial aspects bf ybuth -adult cmplbymcht. 1 939 - 4b. 
Adjustment of youth: an international survey. 1947— 50. 
Vocabulary bf the Australian child. i95b-6b. 

English expression of lo-ycar-olds: a socio-economic analysis. 1953-54. 
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Cbgriitive abilities bf Aboriginal children in primary schbbls. 1 969- 7 1 . 
The role of the primary school in the community: a survey of attitudes. 
j97o-72- 

School leavers in Australia: a survey. 1970-74. 

Social and political influences in relation to change and reform in education: 

1970- 73. _ 

Educational achievement of migrant children: 1971-75: 
The hbme ehvirohmehi and school study. 1973-7 5. 

Poverty, education and adolescents: an empirical study of educational 
disadvantage ambhg adblescehts. 1974-75- 

Social indicators of educational achievement. 1976- . 

The cducatibh bf Aboriginal children in Victbria. 197 1 - 79. 

Education Program for Unemployed Youth: an evaluation. 1978- 79. 
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Studies of unemployed youth. 197S- . 
Survey of school leavers. 1978- . 

The employment of graduates and diplomatcs of colleges of advanced 
education. 1979-80. 

Student Assessment 

The reliability of marfcihg handwriting from scales. 1 949- 5 i • 

Statistical methodology. 1 949- 5 3 • 

TThe use of objective tests in rhatriculatibh. 1 9 }i - 5 4- 

Evaluation oFthe Western Australian Leaving English cjcamination. 
1956-59. 

SuBility of answer patterns in multiplc-chbice tests. 1956-57. 

Aural ccinprchcnsidn in the primary school: 1957- 60: 

Gcncral ability of upper secondary school students in Victoria: a survey. 

J 962 -64. ' 

International Associatioh for the Evaluation of Educatidhal Achievement 

mathematics project: 1963-67. 

Reliability of essay marking. 1964-66. 

inter-item correlations and phi coefficients. 1965-66. 

CpmmohwriUth Sccondarj^ Examination: validity and 

reliability studies. 1972-74, 

Pcrformahcc of Cbmmohwealth Secondary Scholarship Examination 
winners: follow-up studies. 1966-71. 

Examining for university entrance in Australia: a survey of current 
practices. 1968. 

International Association for the Evaluation of Educational Achievement 

science project: national analyses. 1968-73. 

A statistical analysis of the generalizability of written er^pression. 

1968- 69. 

Higher School Certificate English Expression examination: an evaluation. 

1969- 71. 

Studies of the writing_ability of secondary school students: a validity study 
of the Cbmmbhwcalth Secondary Scholarship Examination. 1969-7 1 : 

Effcas of coaching on Commonwealth Secondary Scholarship Examination 
results. 1971-73. _-_ _ 

International Association For the Evaluation of Educational Achievement 
science studies: population 2 follow-up: 197 i - 78: 
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International Association for the Evaluation of Educational Achievemcnc 
science studies: population 4 follbw-up. 1971-78. 

Primary school language project (Grade 3 ). 1971*73. 

Structure of reading abilities. 1 97 1 - 72. 

S^ydyof marking for the written expression paper of the Commonwealth 
Secondary Scholarship Examination: 1971*73 

Written expression ih the primary school. 1 97 I . 

A study of sampling errors. 1972-77: 

Language of primary school children. 1 973- 78. 

Assessment for Australian Capital Territory secondary schools. 1974: 

^^^^^^^^^1P^J^^9^^ learning difficulties (Australian studies 

in school performance). 1975-77. 

Response to the reading of fiction. 197 5 - 77. 

Second International Association for the EvaJuation of Bdturational 
Achievement mathematics project. 1976- 8b. 

Studies of criterion -referenced measurement. 1 976- . 

Assessment of oracy in Australian schools. 1 97 7 " 79. 

Studies in sample design . 1978- . 

Australian Studies in Student Performiince. 1979- . 

Tcacficrs; Teacher Edacarion 

Ay<^rage length of teachers* professional lives . 1930-32. 

National survey of Australian teacher^ : 1937-41. 

Supply and recruitment of Aust ralian teachers. 1 94 3 " 4 5 . 

Inspeaion practices in state primary schools: 1 95 5 - 60: 

Attitudes of students ih teachers cblJeges. 1958^59. 

Teacher promotion: a review of the literature. 1962-63. 

Teachers for Cbmnibh wealth schools. 1 97 1 7 2 . 

Survey of educational counselling in Australia. 1 97 3"~ 74. 

Victorian In-service Educatibh Evalliatibn Project. 1974- 76. 

Schools Commission Development Program: an evaluation. 1 976- 78. 

Staffing and resources in Australian schools. 1979- . 

Testiiig 

Prcparatibh and stahdardizatibh bf tests ih arithmetic. 1930- 33. 
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Oral reading tests. 1951-34. 

Prcparatibri arid staridardizatibri of group tests in silent reading. 193 i - 3 5 . 

Standardization of Stanhope chemistry test For secondary schools. 
1934-36. 

ACER Reading Readiness Test. 1946- 50. 

English and arithmetic tests, for SA Department of Education^ 1 947-48. 

Development of basic skills battery (primary level) for NSW DcpUrtment of 
Education. 1959-63. 

Development of lower grades achicvcriicnt tests. 1960-62. 

NSW basic isidllis testing program: J 9 59- 67. 

Victorian pririiary schools tcstirig program. 1 96 3 - 70. 

Junior secondary school English tests: 1966- 69. 

Primary school readirig and listeriirig tests. 1 967 -71. 

Tests of Reasoning in Mathematics (grades 7-10). 1 967 - 1 97 3 . 

Pririiary schcKDl mathem^^^ 1969- / s 

New South Wales Primary Evaluation Program. 1971-76. 

PitPgressivc achievcriicrit tests in reading (Australian edition). 1971-72. 

Primary reading survey tests. 1971-73. 

Australian Test for Advanced Music Studies (ATAMS). 1972-75. 
Australian item bank program. 1973-77. 

ACER Class Achievement Test in Mathematics (C ATiM). 1974-76: 
Paragraph reading test. 1974-77. 
School achievement tests. 1978- . 

Aptitudt wtd Pirson&iity T^sts 

Development of psychological tests for persbnriel selection in the hatibrial 
scrviccis; 1939-45. 

Mechanical aptitude tests, for trainee muriitibris workers. 1940-42. 
Testing of national service trainees 1 9 5 1 ~ 5 4- 

Efevelbpmerit bf guidarice battery fbr NSW Department of Education: 
1959-62. 

Australian Mutual Provident Society Sale.sman Aptitude Test: 1967-72: 
California Personality Inventory, Australian edition. 1969-70. 
Career education arid guidarice instruments and report on trends. 
1975-76. 
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Viaorian matriculation physics tests. 1966-67. 

Biology diagnostic and achievement tests: 1 967- 77: 

Matriculation chemistry diagribstic tests. 1967- 69. 

Primary school mathematics tests (AM series). 1 970- 79. 

Leay i ng chem is try d iagnos tic tes ts . 1 9 7 2 - 7 4 . 

Secondary mathematics diagnostic test;;. 1972-77. 

Migrant educatibh (testing) prbject. 1 97 3 - 76. 

Diagnostic and readiness tests for early primary school. 1 974- . 

Physics unit tests. 1975-78. 

Chemistry unit tests. 1979- . 

Gtmrai Ahiiity Tests 

Preparation and standardization of non-verbal test of general ability for 
Australian conditions. 1937-36. 

Preparation of local norms for Otis self administering test of mental ability* 
and non-verbal test of general ability, i 934-- 36. 

Intelligence tests ^radc 6) for NSW Department of Education. 1 93 7 - 48. 

Preparation of intelligence test (guide to further education after i 2 years) for 
NSVy Department of Education. 1938- 39. 

Gonstruction of intelligence tests for NSW Public Service Board. 
1940- 54. 

Examination of University of Melboarne students for admission under adult 
matriculatibh scheme. 194b- 5 5 . 

Personnel selection tests for Gommonwealth government departments: 
1940-44. 

ACER Mechanical Comprehension Test. 1942-43. 

Testing of applicants for entry to Melbourne Technical Cbllegc. 1942-45. 

Tests for the Vocational Guidance Bureau, Sydney. 1 944- 4 5 . 

General ability tests, prepared for Victorian Government scholarship 
exam inations 1945-63. 

ACER intermediate D test. 1 946- 51: 

ACER Junibr A test (grade 4), fbr NSW Dcpartrheht of Education. 
1946-47. 

ACER Junibr B (verbal) general ability tests. 1947- 51. 

ACER Jenkins non-verbal test: modiHcation and standardization. 
1948-53. 
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Ravcn^s progressive matrices ( 1 938) and general test M; standardization. 
1948-49. 

Revision of Otis intermediate intelligence tests. 1949- 53. 

Acer Mechanical Reasoning Test (15-14 years); 1950-51: 

Testing oftcachcrs college entrants. 15^5- 59. 

Development of general ability test for children aged 7 to 9. 1959-61. 

Revision of lower grades general abil ity tests . IS 5 9 ~ ^ T •_ 

Development of selection tests for Common wealth Public Service Board. 



Go-operative Scholarship Testing Program. 1 962 - . 

Pcj^clopmcntofgencral ability tests for the NSW Department of Labour 
and National Service. 1 962 - 66. 

Commbhwcalth Secondary Scholarship Examiriatibh. 1964- 7 3. 

Commoawealth Public Service Board: advanced level general ability test. 
1965-66. 

NSW Department of Labour and Industry: revision of higher tests RL and 
RQ (tests SL arid SO). 1966-67. 

Australian revision of the Wechslcr Intelligence Scale for Children (WISC). 

1967 -7i- _ _ : 

Tertiary Education Entrance Prbiect (TEEP). 1 968 - 69. 
Australian Scholastic Aptitude Test. 1969- . 
Commdhwealth Banking Cdrpbratibri selectibh test. 1 969- 7b. 
Test of Learning Ability (TOLA). 1 969- 71. 

Australian Schblastic Aptitude Test special tcstirig programs. 1 974- : 
Australian Law Schools Entrance Test (ALSET). 1977-80. 
Cbrriparativc studies of WISC -R and WISC: 1977-79- 
Revision of adult and higher level group ability tests. 197 7 - 8b. 
Revision ofiritcrmcdiate level group ability tests. 1979" • 
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AustraKan Education Review 

Prcyioasly QtQEteriy itevicw of Australian Education (title changed after 
Volunic^ Number 4). 

After Volume 7 Number 4, volume number no longer stated: 

idi 2 School and heighboi^^ a ease study by R.T. Fit;^erald, P.W. 
Musgrave and D.W: Pettit: 1974. 

3 1^*^^1819^^ .^tut^i^s in Australian public schools: an overview and 
analysis by A. W. Black. 1975. 

4 l^uc^jio^M P9^icy and ^li tical^lat fbrrri : the Aust ralian Labor 
government by J.k. Matthews and R.T. Fitzgerald. 1 97 5 . 

5 Finance for cducatibh in Australia: dcvelbprtiehts 1969-75 by D. 
Tomlinson. 1976. 

6 Australian pcfspcctivcs on lifelong cducatibh by C. Duke. 1976. 

7 Australia and international education: some critical issues by J. 
Cleverley and P: Jones: 1976: 

8 The Liberal Party: politics and education policy by D. Tomlinson. 
1977. 

9 Rights in education: the Australian cbhuhdrum by LK.F. Birch. 
1977- 

I b Th'f clcvelb£riTcrit of ariindc^eridcht educa^ ^u^prity retrospect 

and pj-DSpea in the Australian Capital Territory edited By P. Hughes 
and W. Mulfbrd. 1978. 

I I Education jfbr_ literacy and numeracy in Australian schoOiS By J. P. 
keevcs, J.k: Matthews, and S.F.Bburkc. 1978. 

I 2 Bearings in moral education: a critical review of recent work by B. 
Crittenden: 1978: 

1 3 From school to work: a review of major research in Australia by A. 
Storman. 1979: 
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E^ucstio'^il Research Scries 

Th^ F>iii national Research Scries began publication in- 1 9 fo; at the oxitsct of 
AC^RV publication program, and it is still continuing. Numbers 1- 66 
wc*** t jbiishcd in assbciatidh with Mclboarne University Press. From 
K^imbcr 61 (1943) it has been called Research Series. 

1 individual educations being an account otan experiment irfopcfaiidn 
at the Thebartbn High School, SA by C. Fcnncr and A.G. Paull. 
1930- _ _ ^ 

2 Sorhcaspccts of education in the USA by K.S. Cunningham and G.E. 
Phillips. 1930. 

3 Prini^n^ *^^^^?^pn by cbrrespohdehce, being ah account of5he: 
methods and achievements of the Australian correspondence schools 
in instructing children living in isolated areas by K.S. Cuhhihgham. 
1931. 

4 Trainiiig foir biisinciss: being a ircpdrt of a committee of the Melbourne 
Ciiambcr of <^r,mrnerce edited by D.B. Copland. 1931. . . 

') Induction or deduction^' Ancxpcrinicntal investigation in the 
psychology of teaching by H.L. Fowler. 193 i . 

6 The young child: a sefies^of five lectures on child imanagcmcnt given 
under the auspic^Srof^he Victdrian Council for Mental Hygiene, 
November 1 93oby K.S. Ganningham and others. 193 

7 'The teaching of chem^^^ the secondary ^schobls b^^ 

Wales, with special reference to the conditions existing in the United 
States of America by R.W. Stanhope. 1932. 

8 iSe case for curriculum revision: being a repon submirted to the 
pjiTCtbr of Education, Victoria as the result of roservatibhs in Great 
Britain and America by G.S. Browne. ^93 2. 

9 Class grouping in the primary school: a study of the nature arid 
validity of current methods of class grouping in Sydney primary 
schools by H S. Wyndham. 1932. 

16 Occupations in Victoria: an investigation into the norrnal annual _ 
absorptive capacity of occupations in Victoria by G.R. Giles and J R. 
Lyall. 1952. 

1 1 An advanced test of general intelligence by N:M: Haics: 1932. 

I 2 The growihg child, a series of five lectures on child management by 
M. Lush and others. 1932. 

' 3 l^f^iRsycholbgy of literary a study in psychology and 

education by D.G. Griffiths. 193 z. 
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i 4 A^^^^^l?^ Ji^_y???*Pf^3l Studies (first series), i 9 5 2 . I ricl ucles : 
Standardised tests of teaching ahilitjr, by P;R; Gde and 
Whatcly ; Tlie length of the teacher s |)rofcssibhal life by K..S_. 
Cunningham; Problem children in Melbourne ochool?j edited bvit;S; 
Gurinihgham; The story of an Aiustralian nursery school by M.V^ 
Gutteridgc; An experiment in the teaching of reading comprehension 
by G: Limb and H.T. Parker; Crippled children in Tasmania by H.T. 
Parker. 

1 5 Defects_of speech in school children: results of ah irivcstigatibh made 
in the Tasmanian state schools by H.T. Parker. 1932. 

16 The primary school carricuiain in Aostraiia edited by P:R: Cole. 
1932- 

1 7 Intelligence and scholastic attainment: :a-Stiidy of the educational 

proficiency of subnormal children by H.T. Parker. 1932 . 

1 8 Comments on education in the United States of America and 
Victoria, Australia by J.G. Cahribri. 1933. 

1 9 English in Australia: taste and training in a modern community by 
E G: Biaggihi. 1933- 

20 An Australian looks at American schools by C.R. McRae. 193 3 

2 I The standardization iif an Australian arithmetic test by K.S. 

Cunningham and W.T. Price. 1934. 

22 Three studies in tlu ;c(>mparative intelligence of English, American 
and Australian children ,1934. I ncludes: A comparison of the 
intclHgencejsf Victorian and American school children by R.D. 
GbllrnanrK 'Hie standardization of Prbf^^ Spearman's Measure of 
Intelligence by A.J. Marshall; A standardization for Perth, WA of the 
Sydney Teachers College Grbup Scale by R. Thbmas. 

2 3 Report on the teaching of history and civics » ' > Victorian secondar_y 
schools, by a History Sub -Com mil tee bf th .tbriah Institute bf 
Educational Research edited by A. Hoy. 1934. 

24 Educatibhal bbscryatjbns and reflections^ being sbme cbmments bri 
present day education in United States, England, and Aus*rajia by 
K.S. Ciihhirigham. 1934. 

25 An investigation into secondary school mathematics: an analysis of 
the rcsiilts of Mathematics I paper,. Intermediate Certificate 
Examination, New South Wales, 193 i by H.J. Mcldrum. 1934. 

26 The education of the retarded child by P:M: Bachelard, 1934. 

2 7 "development bf intelligence in subnormal children by H.T. 

Parker: 1934: 

28 Tlie effect bn retention bf different methods bf revision by M . Bridge. 
1934. 
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29 Some character tiaitsnof dclih^^^ and normal children in terms of 
perseveration factor by G. Clarke. 1934. 

30 The value of the prevcritibri of error as a teaching device by D.K. 
Wheeler. 1934. 

3 1 Ability grouping: recchr devcldpmcrits in methods of class -group i rig 
in the elementary schools of the United States by H.S. Wyndham. 
1934. 

3 2 The education of the adolescent in Australia: repon of a committee. 
Edited by RR. Cooper: 1 9>5 : 

33 Education in Fiji by C.W. Mann. 193 5. 

34 The^background of American education, as an Australian sccb it by 
H.T. Parker. 193J. 

35 Three studiies in the prediction of scholastic success by R.D. Coll man n 
arid C. Jbrgeriseri. 193 5. 

36 Adult education in America and England by B.H. Moleswonh. 
1935 

37 The junior scholarship system of Victoria by J.A, Cole. 1935. 

3 8 Secondary educatidri iri New Sbiith Wales by W.J. Elliott. 1935. 

39 The standardization of an Australian reading test by G.A. Mclntyrc 
arid W. Wood. 193 

40 A history of Tasmanian education: state primary education by C. 
Rc::vcs. 1955. 

41 The dur-uion of attention in young children by M.V. Gutteridge. 
1935 

42 Australian schools through American eyes by J.F. Cramer. 1936. 

43 Variability of examinationircsolts: a study of the public examinations 
in Victoria, 1 922- 3 3 by J.A. Seitz. 1936. 

44 Training. to reason: an investigation into che possibility of training in 
sccirig relations iri evidence by M. Hill. 1936. 

45 Education for industry and citizenship by F.G. Sublet. 1936. 

46 Native cdiicatidri arid '"ulture-cbritact iri New Guinea: a scientific 
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